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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask," “ The Stranger's .Seeret,” ‘“‘ Man and 
His Idol," The Warning Voice,’ &c., &c. 
——_——_—___ 
CHAPTER VI. 


BOUND FOR TIIE SEA. 


God help me! Save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 
A devil rises in my heart 
Far worse than any death to me. 
Tennyson. 

At last I was upon the white road that wound in 
a sinuous course down to the distant sea-shore! 

The bright day was drawing té a close, and purple 
clouds heaped in an orange sky were brightening 
tuwards a glorious sunset, as we set forth, Oliver and 
J, hand in-hand, full of the sudden project of seeking 
our fortunes on the sea. 

I recall the level rays of sunshime dazzling our 
eyes. There comes back to me the freshness of the 
evening breeze, and the smell of the bean-field: dud 
the clover, and the songs of innumerable birds. I 
am conscious ‘also of a sense of freedom and happi- 
ness, sO new, so strange, expanding my heart and 
filling my eyes with tears. 

Of that happiness my companion was apart, 

Drawn towards him by some inscrutable sympathy; 
his companionship seemed necessary to my life. His 
beauty inspired me with admiration ; his words filled 
me with hope and enthusiasm. © Clinging to his hand, 
{ seemed to have firm bold on fortune and happiness; 
rer at the prospect of his leaving me life was utterly 
lank. . 


Had I misgivings as to the step we were taking? 
No. 


Were there any compunctious feelings in my heart 
at leaving thus suddenly the home in which I had 
been reared, and those who bad constituted my little 
world ? ‘ 

No memory of such a feeling lurks in my heart. 
Rather J experienced that sense of relief with which 
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[THE ROADSIDE PUBLIC. } 


returning liberty. Mine had been a strange child- 
hood, a strange home: the shadow of a mystery had 
rested upon both, and it was delicious to escape from 
the influence of that shadow and ‘to revel in the 
consciousness of freedom and—let me add—of love. 

The road to the sea was long and irregular. It 
dipped into valleys, wide and desolate, and was carried 
over heights from the summits of which we looked 
to see the reading ecean ‘at our feet; but which 
never yielded us any prospect different from that we 
had left -behind—corn-fields and meadow-land, with 
farm-steads and cottages dotted here and there, and 
church-spires tapering up in the purple distance. 

Few people passed: us on the “road, and those who 
did looked at us with indifference and went their way. 

Their approach, I noticed, always disconcerted my 
compsnion; but he plucked up his courage, assumed 
an indifferent: manner, and never betrayed the un- 
easiness that was in his heart. ’ 

On the way we talked much of our prospects, he 
relying with | certainty on our getting a ship—chiefly 
on account of some former companion of his having 
done 80 {under like ci it —and we had no 
misgivings as to our youth, or our ability to render 
services on ship-board that were sureto be appre- 
ciated and rewarded. 

In order to beguile the time Oliver told me the 
story of his life. 

It was brief, but not: unimportant. 

“ Our home,” he began, “is up in London.” 

“That: must be fine!” I interposed; with enthusi- 





asm. 

“Fine! he retorted; in a bitter tone ; * yes, it would 
be ‘fine for pigs, if they'd been born there and knew 
no better. Your netion of ‘a London alley. may be 
romantic, but the stern reality of it is that the sun 
never shines into it, and there’s no air in it, only a 
sickening smell, and:the ground’s mud and stagnant 
water;yand the houses all rotten and tumble-down, 
shored up here and there with timber to save them 
from all rattling» down together. That is the 
sort of a place my home was—two rooms up three 
flights—with the rain dribbling through the) roof, 





*he prisoner escapes from his cel]!, acd luxuriates in 


furniture, forthe matter o’ that. That is where I've 
been dragged up.” 

“* How shocking !” I could not helpexclaiming wit” 
genuine horror. ‘‘ No wonder you've run away.” 

“T didn't go to do that,” he replied, “though I’ve 
threatened it, many’s the time, and would had they 
dared me to do it. But not they. They knew 
better.” 

“ They loved you ?” I suggested. 

He burst out into a shrill, bitter laugh. 

“Well,” he presently said. .“P’raps. He never 
kicked my brains out, and mother, she didn’t quite 
starve meto death. So it might have been love. But 
I don’t think it. I think there were reasons why it 
wouldn't have, done to crush the life out of meas I 
sprawled in the alley-mud; and why it was better to 
toss me bits of food that the dog would have snapped 
up if I hadn't always stood in his way, and kept 
him, lean and hungry. 1 believe my life brought 
them money—how, I don’t know—and that was why 
they let me grow up till I was big enough to be of 
use. It was then I first found out what my father 
was. You know, don't you?” 

I confessed my ignorance, and he whispered in my 
ear. 

‘A housebreaker ; that’s his trade.” 
“Does he-rob and murder people in the night2” I 
asked, with alarm. 

He nodded. F 

“I helped him,” he added. 

In that moment, and for that moment only, I felt 
myself recoil from my companion. A creeping sense 
of horror caused me to loosen my hold of his band. 

“Tm young and slim,” he went on explaining, “and 
when there’s a house to be broken into, it’s handy 
to have me to creep through a skylight, or down a 
grating, or in at a window with a broken square in It, 
so that when I get the signal I may unfasten some 
door or window and let the others in. That was 
what I hidin your house for. But I saw you pre- 
tending sleep—I thought you saw me—and that made 
me drop from your window, and get away. Besides, 
I'd had enough of it, and I meant to ran away and go 





aud patched windows, and no fire-grate, and no 





to sea,—and this was the chance.” 
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We agreed that the ‘chance Was an admirable one, 
and that we were doing well to make the best of it. 

Oliver farther imparted that he should have es- 
caped from his life of misery and hardship long ago, 
but from a peculiar circumstance. It appeared that 
every now and then—at long intervals — the 
wretched home would be visited by a lady of surpass- 
ing beauty and dignity, who came, thickly veiled, 
alwaysat night, and with an evident desire to preserve 
intense secrecy. But on these occasions she never 
failed te ask fer Oliver, er to put money into his hand, 
—sometimes a sovereign, sometimes more. ‘The lady’s 
visits were always followed by days of drunken riot, 
to which Oliver’s gift was made to contribute ; but 
as she was evidently well disposed towards him, he 
had formed the determination that when next shecame 
he would fellow her from the house, and take her 
into his confidence, stating his wish for a sailor's 
life, and urging her to aid him in that design. 

The length of time that had elapsed since her last 
visit had alone prevented his carrying out this inten- 
tion. 

That visit, however, long ago as it was, had been 
attended with one result which was destined to have 
a beneficial influence oa our fortunes. The mysterious 
lady had on that occasion given him two pieces of 
gold, and he with the cunning and adroituess natural 
in one so brought up, had contrived to secrete one 
without the knowledge of those who confiscated the, 
other. This he now produced, and it offered’s 
timely solution of the difficulty how we were to ap- 
pease the cravings of hunger and procure shelter for 
the night. 

As the purple shadows of evening deepgned aroug@, 
us, this difficulty becamea prominent one.* 

The houses on the road were few. 


scattered. When inns presented t 


were so grand ip our eyes, and 80. husy and reulings Tape \ 


with vehicles standing before t ors, and loud, 
jovial veices within, that we sh ay’ 
net daring to present ourselves, ben pal ry 
questioned and detained. 

At last, weary and footsore, wecame ‘¢ humble 
cottage, with a thatched roof, standing, garden, 
and helding out the scanty informati Stes it was 
licensed to sell beer which might a on the 
premises, that it had beds for the accommodation of 
travellers, and that it vended new-laid CEES.) 

For the special article for which it wag licensed we 
cared little,—but eggs and a bed offered @n irresistible 
temptation to the hungry and weary. 

Almest without hesitation we went in, 

A weman with a long, sallow face,—sha 
and vixenish,— bare, skinny arms, aud bands that 
were like claws, with their sharp, pointed fingers and 
disceloured nails, encountered us, and demanded our 
pleasure. 

Oliver spoke up bravely in reply, and to our in- 
finite relief the woman asked no questions except 
whether we had the money to pay for what we 
needed? On being assured that we had, she ushered 
us inte a long, low room, with 2 bulging ceiling, 
and ne furniture except two or three wooden tables 
grey with age, and as many wooden foruis or benches, 
ranged beside them. 

Here a substantial but homely meal was’ soon 
served, and we were urged, quite unnecessarily, to 
proceed with it as quickly as possible, as ‘‘the men” 
would be coming in. And, indeed, we lad barely 
satisfied our hunger before “the men ”"—~great, hulk- 
ing, country louts, dropped iu one after anether, and 
began smoking long pipes and ordering in great 
tankards ef beer, and so settling down for the night's 
enjoyment. 

‘The scene wasso new and strange to me that I 
kept my eyes wide open in: wonder—looking out from 
& cerner to whic!r we had'retreated before the incur- 
sion of this horde of barbarians, as I thought them. 

How different all I had witnessed at Gorewood 
Place was to this! 

On my companion, however, it made no impres- 
sion. And being utterly wearied out, he threw him- 
self on asack in a corner, drew his jacket over bis 
head, and fell off to sleep. I sank down on the floor 
beside him ;. but, hidden from general observation, by 
a bench before me, I remained an attentive spectator 
of what passed. 

‘The men amused themselves by talking in a pro- 
vincial dialect that I could not understand, and with 
occasional songs. 

Lired and wearied, and growing drowsy at length, 
my eyelids closed, and I was about to subside in slom- 
ber when I was startled by the opening of the door. 

I looked up. 

It wascautiously opened, and only fora few inches, 
Then a face was thrust in. Tome the face was in 
shadow ; but I was conscious that the eyes were fixed 
intently on my face, that they were dark and piercing, 
and that I shrank and trembled under their gaze. 

At the instant the intruder was thos regarding me, 
it happened that Oliver, restless in his sleep, turned, 


widely ; 


shrewd, fx: 


and striking outhis arms threw off thelfacketgovering 
his-face. 

Was it my fancy that Fhe as of the drawing-in 
of breath, escaped the lips of the man looking in at 
the door as the beautiful face of the sleeping lad 
revealed itself? 

I think not. 

“But I know that the face in shadow drew back 
with a start, and that the door was hurriedly closed. 

Though I could not see it distinctly, could not re- 
cognize a single feature, the face of the man thus sud- 
denly presented and as suddenly withdfawn haunted 
me. I had an impression of having seen it before: 
I had still a farther impression that, for some cause 
or other, it boded me ne good. Withall my might I 
tried to argue away that impression. I tried to con- 
vince myself that it was enly some stranger who had 
casually peeped into the room and. withdrawn, and in 
spite of reasoning I wished, earnestly wished, that 
the little episode of the face had not ned, 

As it was, there was nothing for t to cover 
over the sleeping form at my side, and wait the 
result. 

Another hour might have passed away, and there 
were indications of the breaking up 0 “9 noisy 
party in the room, when the sallow woman, who 
was addressed familiarly by her customers as Becky, 
and whose name was Twinch, came stealing in, and, 
Fsupposing that I also slept, regarded us both with 
close scrutiny.’ 

Then she called out to awaken us. 

“Come!” she said, “it’s late, and your beds are 


2” T exclaimed. “One room will do.” 
t tone, which was so habitual to her that 
Raat the power of speaking in any other, even 
Dadative absence of temper orannoyance, “ but you'll 
“have to put up with two, er you'll have totrudge. A 
down in the best bedroom and a mattress in 
loft is all I can do for you, and enough too I 

ld say. Why not? Eh, why not?” y 

“7 murmured something about our wishing to be 
together, and Oliver, waking and rubbi is oye, 
added his entreaties to the same effect ; 
no avail. 

The arrangement had been made, ae was 
not to be moved, 

So we were forced to part. 

In pres, | eo Oliver put his arm about my neck, and 

me to his heart, and called me “ brother!” 

At-that word, coupled with that action, I burst into 
tears. I could not restrain my terror, or my dismay, 
for was not that the very situation of my dream ? 

As in that, we had travelled towards the sea. Asin 
that, something had happened to part us, and we were 
parting with the action and the word of the vision: I 
shedding tears too, as ] had shed them in imagination, 
and with the same dull, depressing misgiving at my 
heart—a misgiving that as yet took ne definite form, 
and was only the more terrible from its vagueness. 

Without much explanation—and that ef a confused 
and bewildering kind—we were hurried off in sepa- 
rate: directions, I being taken to « loft, which was 
reached by means of a ladder from a bedroom already 
occupied, for I could hear the loud breathing of some- 
one in the bed. 

The ladder communicated with a trap-door, and 
after I had passed through this and had been shown 
a flock mattress covered with an old quilt in the corner 
of what appeared to be. a hay-loft} Becky disappeared, 
closing the trap-door after her, and leaviag mein the 
darkness. 

My alarm at being thus left alone in.a strange place 
was naturally great; but it was exceeded by the 
terrer that was in me by reason‘of my dream, and of 
the conclusion to which its literal fulfilment seemed 
to peint, namely, that my companion and I were to be 
separated, 

That seemed the greatest calamity that could befall 
me. 

Danger was nothing, death had no terrors to my 
mind; but to lose the one human being to whom my 
heart clung with a wild and passionate fondness, 
seemed a calamity too terrible to be borne. 

At the mere idea of it—the presentiment of it, rather 
—my anguish was overwhelming. 

Exhaustion at last came to my relief. I remember 
observing that the light still burned in the room below, 
shining through the cracks and round theedges of the 
trap-door. I. remember, too, wondering who slept 
there, and whether the hard ‘breathing I had heard 
was the breathing of the man whose face I lad seen 
peeping in at the door of the room below, and then I 
dropped off into a feverish, unrestfai sleep. 

In that sleep many things happened to me—all 
strauge, all terrible, all disquieting. 

But of them all that which forced itselfon me with 
the strongest impress of reality was this. I saw, ap- 





parently with my open eyes, tle trap in the floor 


! I should think it would, indeed,” she retorted 





| 
faised, anda hag grasping & @ light thrust up. Then 
some@ne ascended, wi slow and cautious ste 
advageed towards me, ‘held the ligh€ so that it fel] 
upon my face and‘dazzled my eyes, until I looked y 
and saw—the burglar at whose escape Jacintha haj 
connived, and)on whom she had bestewed a kiss! 

At that instant the light was dropped and crushed 
out, and my dream, if dream it was, had ended, 
Oblivion succeeded. 

Out of that I was startled by a rough hand and a 
sharp voice. 


Becky was rousing me. She appeared angry and 


excited. Fora time I was unable to catch the drift of 
the torrent of words she poured out. 
worst fears were realized. 

She declared that my companion had dropped from 
the window of his room, and made his escape from the 
house‘in the dead of the night! 


When I did, my 
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tee ER, never shali I the sense of utter lone- 
liness, and the dead of despairing misery, that 
came upon me in the moment that I was made to 


tand that state.of 
miserable as I. was, I was still more indignant. 
* we-hadnot nm. separated,” I exclaimed, re- 


swould not have happened.” 
e woman'giface flamed up as if she had held it 
Le furnace. 


parated !"she ejaculated, “why, you miserable 
Tecan a! Do you think I was going to tum 
my besteustomers to humour the likes 0’ you? 
it, you rou, artful! You'll be 


te got no money mex 
WE replied, “ I’ve ine 
ption ap Sale atorngnt well nigh choked 


she burst at, “just as I thought. 
0 chen Teed You ia yes vital 


hed fist—that was so like the 

my face, while her eyes glowed 

d. But though I trembled, my 

r wad potas great as it might have been, fer the 

that I suspected the anger to be assumed. 
rao: that the impressien I cannot tell, unless it 

was that the woman everacted her part; but the im- 
pression on my mind was that she was playing a part 
to silence my inquiries as to the departure of my lost 
companion. That she was instrumental in parting us, 
and that he had been carried off through her conui- 
vance, I did not for a moment doubt. 

I began to have a conviction, too, that the face! 
had seen at the deor was the face of the burglar, when 
Jacintha had called Jerome, and that I was really 
waking, and not in a dream, when hoe bent over me in 
the night. 

This supposition accounted for all. 

Nothing was more natural than that he should 
have recovered his truant boy and carried him off, in 
which case we were clearly rated for ever. 

At that thought I clasped my hands and wept 
piteously. 

“ What shall I do? Oh, what shall I do?” I cried 
out, utterly forlora and wretched, 

Becky Twinch regarded me with an evil loek. 

“ What. shall you de?” she demanded, fiercely. 
“ How should I know? Who are you? Where do 
yeu come from? ‘Tell meall about you, and I'll soon 
show. you what to de: What's your name?”, 

“ Julius,” [ replied. 

“You have some other name, I meee? What 
is! it?” 

I refused to say. 

My obstinacy on that point roused her auger, aud 
fed the fame of resentment and ill-temper which per- 
petually burned in her. 

“You've done something wrong!” she exclaimed, 
“and you hope to hide it.. You're a little thiel, 
that’s what you ave. Or you're 4 bad, wicked boy, 
and have run away from home. That'ait; of course. 
What a fool I was not to think of that before.” 

A very different light came into her hideous eyes, 
and played over ker long, sallow face as she caught 
at this idea. Obviously, it afforded her the utmost 
satisfaction, and she did not wait to see whether! 
admitted or denied the truth of her assertion. 

In place of doing so, she fell to examining my 
dress, and testing the materials of it with her long 
claws, The result appeared most satisfactory, for she 
smiled and :chuckled, and~ eagerly her 
questions asto my name, and whence I had come. 

‘On these points I stoutly: refused any) particle of 
information, thereby arousing her.anger to the highest 
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pitch. She even went the length of threatening me 
with the direst punishments in case I persisted in my 
obstinacy. 

In the midst of these threats, and while her eyes 
were regarding me with the severestscrutiny, a sudden 
idea seemed to flash into her mind, and to take pos- 
session of it. 

Without a word, she caught my face in the hollows 
of her hands, and held it “p towards her. Then 
letting it go, amd seizing a handful of my flowing 
hair, she held it up to the light, and passed its smooth 
surface through the reugh tips of herclaws. Then 
she thrust me from her with an indignant scowl. 

“ As T live,” she cried out—“ a Giri!” 

“No!” T protested. 

She did wot heed me for an instant, but, perfectly 
satisfied of the truth, began to overwhelm me with 
reproaches on my depravity and deceit. No words of 
mine would convince hér, but that I had assumed 
my boyish attire for the purpose of eluding the care 
of those in charge of me; and she was lost in horrer 
at my wicked readiness in ing myself off as the 
brother of Oliver—which [I had never done—and in 
assuming the name of Jufius, with as much ease as if 
I had been accustomed to it all my life. 

My indignation at this charge of Sepiicity was very 
great. Nor could I understand it. Throughout my 
solitary childhood I had‘ never had cause to suspect 
that I was the living imposition I was now declared 
to be, and I protested against the assertion, which only 
rendered her the more angry and the more convinced 
of my depravity and assurance. For, of the real 
state of the case, she was, of course, entirely ignorant. 

Two resolutions were quickly taken. 

This violent wenian insisted, for reasons of her 
own, that I~ should assume the female garb—ex- 
changing my pretty boy’s suit for such an outfit as 
her own stores could supply. She farther intimated 
that she should feel it her duty to detain me in the 
house until I chese to give some information as to 
myself, and those frem whom I had escaped. 

Tn both respects Becky T winch was as good as her 
word. 

Day succeeded day, and I remained in the wretched 
house, slinking in the dark corners and hiding from 
sight, partly from shame at the attire I was made to 
assume,—and which I regarded as degradation,— 
partly lest I might be recognized and carried back to 
Gorewood Place, against my will, and te the entire 
confusion of a preject I had formed—that of searching 
out my lost companion wherever he might chance to 
be secreted. 

During that interval a good deal of letter writing 
went on in the house,—a good deal more, as I 
gathered, than was customary there. Bocky T'winch 
herself could neither read ner write; her ostler, Dan, 
conducted the corresp © of the house, and it 
was always done at night after I had been despatched 
to my loft, and the trap-door had been closed upon 
me, 

Dan was a black, surly, brute of a fellow, whem 
it would have been in vain for me to wheedle or 
cajole; he seldom answered his mistress’s questions, 
and never spoke of his own accord, That he was 
deaf of one ear was alittle in my favour, because 
to that circumstance I owed it that I became aware 
of the fact that the letters had special reference to 
myself, and that they related to my being removed 
from the place in which I found myself to the honse 
of a certain Martha Pegivell, which, as I gathered, 
wasin London. . 

And, indeed, on @ certain raw and dismal evening, 
it was officially communicated to me that I was to 
take a journey under the charge of Dan, and I was 
specially cautioned that any attempt to escape, or 
to appeal to strangers, or to offer resistance of any 
kind, would result im my being instantly given into 
custody as a young impostor of the worst kind, who 
being a girl had committed the heinous offence of 
running away from her home in the disguise of a boy, 
—the punishment. of which: offence, I was solemnly 
assured, was nothing short of death. 

So miserable was I—so wretchedly depressed and 
forlorn—that as I sat among the straw, littered down 
in the cart that was taking me to the railway station, 
Dan's broad shoulders and stooping head blocking up 
the dim light at the front, and the curtains flapping 
in and out at the cart’s tail,—I half indulged the’ hope 
that I might be given up and handed over to that 





doom, 

The idea of death is not so terrible to a child, and I 
could have faced it bravely, but, for the hope of meet- 
ing him again, and solacing my heart in his love. 

Yet even of that I had misgivings. 

Would he, would Oliver, care for me’ now that T' 
was no longer what he believed and I had always be- 
lieved myself to be?) It was impossible that a girl 
should run away to sea, and sail round the whole 
world with him. And who could say, but that when 
he discovéréd what an impostor I'had unconsciously 





been.—when he found I could be only as a sister to 


him,—he would cover me with laughter and ridicule, 
and drive me from his side? 

This feeling was so strong upon me that when we 
quitted the cart, and Dan, seizing my little hand in 
his great fist, dragged me after him as he moved with 
long strides towards thestation, I hung back in terror, 
for fear I might encounter him—and he the only 
being in the werld whom [ truly loved ! 

The station was crowded. The train was late. 
We mixed with the throng, but not obtrusively. It 
was clear to me, from a furtive look im his crafty eyes, 
that Dan avoided observation rather than courted it. 

This led him testride down to the lower end of the 
platform, where there were fewer people, and to that 
circumstaace it was due, that I abruptly stopped and 
uttered a cry of surprise. 

“ Halle!” he growled, looking down at me and then 
looking up and around. 

It was the first word he had uttered since we had 
been together. 

Concealing my feelings as best I might, I took no 
notice of the question his exclamation involved, and 
he did not rouse himself to repeat it. 

Had he done 80, I should not have felt it necessary 
to state that my surprise and dismay had been created 
by the appearance of Vivian Gower and his drooping, 
faded wife, who had passed and seated themselves 
near us. 

In passing the wife had looked steadily, wistfully 
into my face, but had not recognized me, owing, no 
doubt, partly to my humble attire, partly ‘to the cir- 
cumstance that she was absorbed in her own thoughts. 

On our way down the platform, we strolled near 
the seat they occupied, and this fragment’ of conversa- 
tion reached my ears: 

“Yes,” said the sighing, melancholy woman, “ for 
this once they have baffled us. But only for a time. 
I will know the truth.” 

“Bat if the boy has really left of his own free 
will ?” 

“ Vivian!” cried the lady, ‘‘how can you say this ? 
Is it not as clear as the sun-at. noon-day, that his 
pretended flight was only a pretence, a plot, a planned 
thing to get him out of our way? Cleverly done, I 
own; but Iam not to be blinded by such artifices. I 
went prepared for them, and I am not disappointed. 
But it will take a cleverer woman than my Lady 
Gewer to throw me off the scent, while I remember 
that Gorewood Place is the stake for which we play. 
And which we shall win, teo!” 

The train rushed up at that moment, and we all 
pressed forward to secure eur seats. 

As I felt the cold, clammy totch of Dan’s big hand 
in its closing over mine—as I looked up to his black- 
muzzled, saturnine face—as my heart sank under a 
streng misgiving as to the future opening before me— 
I half yielded to one and only one strong impulse, to 
rush forward with a confession up6n my lips, and claim 
the protection of those united to me by ties of blood. 

I hesitated, and my courage failed me. I hesitated, 
and—it was too late! 

Too late! 

Surely there are no words so mournful in their 
utterance! I think so now, when, looking back 
through the long past, I see that, had I but acted on 
the impulse ef that moment, one cry from my lips 
would have changed the current of mg life, and given 
another aspect to all the years that were to cone. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
WHERE OUR JOURNEY ENDED. 
All hope abandon ye who enter here. 
: Dante. 
I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek divide the shuddering night. 
Tennyson's “Maud,” 
WE arrived at nightfall at a great brick house, in 
a dense neighbourhood, having, like the houses about 
it, a dingy and neglected aspect. But the upper win- 


dows were all open, and gas was burning in’every:|' 


réom, and as we stood waiting at the door, the hum of 
many voices reached our ears. 


Ih answer to our summons a slatternly girl came |! 
\door, on'a table on which a hand-lamp was burning, 


to the door, in the act of winding up her back hair, 
and-unable to speak for the moment for the hair-pins 
she was holding in her mouth. 

She was, I noticed, ‘miserably white and thin, with 
‘weak eyes and red eyelids; the hair slie was 
‘twisting up was rough and filled with a greenish dust, 
whieh’ also lay thickly in the great hollows of her 
neck, and in the folds of her ragged dress. That 
she was half-starved and stunted in her growth were 


the two peculiarities: which impressed me most j, 


rongly.’ 

In a feeble voice she ascertained who we were, and 
then scuffled her way along a dark passage, until she 
came to the half-open door of a little room in which 
two persons were séated at tea. One of these was a 
man, wasted almost to a skeleton, with singularly 
bright eyes, and -a’héctic flush on his hollow checks. 





Opposite him, presiding Over the tea service, sat a 
woman of extremely bilious temperament, large, 
loose, and vulgar in figure, with a singularly lew, 
wrinkled foreheal, and eyes sunk in the midst of 
great purple rings that had the appearance of deeply 
indented seckets. ‘I'he man and the woman were alike 
shabby and ragged, and, like the girl who had ad- 
mitted us, they seomed to have cowpleted their 
toilets by the aid of powder, in the one case purple and 
in the other red. 

“ Hallo, Dan!” cried the man, turning round and 
pausing iu'the act of leaving an impression of his 
teeth in a huge block of bread and butter. 

“ Hallo!” replied Dan, using the one form of ex- 
pression that seemed to come natural to him. 

“ That Becky’s girl?” the man asked, pointing me 
out with the tip of a clasp knife with which he was 
eating. 

Dan nodded and pushed me forward. 

Pushing me a little too far, I stumbled towards the 
woman, who caught at my hand to save me from fall- 
ing, and looked me over much as if I had been a 
sample of goods in which she had an idea of m- 
vesting. 

**She’s small, Martin?” she half asserted, half in- 
quired, looking across thetable. 

With that she sent me staggering a step or two 
towards him, and he, catching at my wrist much as 
she had done, and examining me with much the same 
critical glance she had employed, asked my age. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. 

“The deuce you don't,” he exclaimed, “‘what’s your 
name ?” 

* Julius,” 


“Not it. Julia, you mean,” he retorted. “Got 


‘avother name, I s’pese ?” 


“No!” I replied, firmly. 

Dan, who was leoking blackly on, put the back of 
his hand to his mouth and coughed significantly ; but 
if he: intended to convey any hint or suggestion by 
that process, his intentions failed lamentably. 

“ Does she mean to say she won't tell you her 
name?” the woman asked, inan angry tone. 

“T won't,” I replied. 

As the werds left my lips she snatched at me by 
my disengaged wrist, and drew me sharply towards 

er. 

“You don’t know who you're speaking te, do you?’ 
she demanded. 

“No,” I replied, quite unabashed. 

‘“ Well, then, you’re speaking to Martha Pegwell. 
and that isn’t the way she'll be spoken to, I can tell 
you. And look here; that’s Martin Pegwell, my sor 
and your master, and it isn’t the way he'll be spoken 
to either, as you'll find. In this place you'll have to 
look alive,-and keep a civil tongue in your head. If 
you do that, ne harm’ll come to you; if you don’t, 
you’ve only yourself to blame if Martin there, my 
son, makes it hot for you. Now, go!” 

The girl still lurked in the half-open doorway, and 
as a push sent me staggering towards her she caught 
me, and drew me away into the darkness. 

As Iwent I heard Mrs. Pegwell shouting to the 
mat who had brought ine there. 

“ Well, Dan!” I heard her say. 

“ Hallo!” he replied. 

**Cup o’ tea, Dan?” 

I could imagine that he nodded his black head, but 
there was ne response in words. 

So far as my knowledge of that man went, his 
power of communicating with his fellew creatures 
was confined to the one word “ Hallo!” and the one 
action, that of a nod, that supplied the'place’of it. 

As soon as we were eut of hearing, my cempanion 


bent down in the dark passage, and putting a gritty 


arm round my neck, said in a voice that seemed 
choked with powder: 

“You'll have to tell 'em.” 

“What ?” 

“ Your name.” 

“Will they kill me if I don’t?” I asked. 

“ Precious nigh.” 

“T-will die,” I answered, “ bit I will never tell.” 

She-had led me back to the little hall by the street 


and now, as I made this reply, she caught at the ends 
of @ handkerchief about my neck, and burst into a 
laugh. 

“ Die!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Die! Ard here’s the name 
in letters like print. ‘N-o-r—I see— Norton! 
Julia Norton, is it? And couldn't ye own it, dear ? 
It couldn’t be such a very big secret there in print 
letters.” 

I-did not feel it necessary to explain that the 
clothes ‘I wore did not belong to me, but had been 
furnished from Becky ‘T'winel's stores, and, indeed, 
E: found a relief in being able to take refuge 
under this new name without having to invent 
itor claim itas my own. Every hour that passed 
over my head caused me to regard with greater re- 
pugnance the idea of being carried back to the home 
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of mystery and dulness from which I bad escaped: 
This was heightened by the conviction that some 
wicked purpose had been served by the studiously 
preserved secret as to my sex. But most of all I 


up some clue that would restere me to Oliver, who 
had become essential to my life's happiness. 

My companien having enjoyed herself, and laughed 
immoderately over the discovery of my name, as she 
supposed, informed me that I need not begin work 
until the next morning unless I was so inclined. 

My astonishment atthe bare mention ef such an idea 
was intense. 

“Work?” I ejaculated, with genuine surprise. “ Am 
I come here to work?” 

The girl, who was called Tadge, eyed meas if I 
was a natural curiosity of a rare order. 

“There’s not a many as comes here to play,” she 
replied. 

“But what workcan Idé? Iam so young and so 
little,” I pleaded. 

“ There's many a younger and a littler,” she replied, 
with a significant shake of the head, and a tight com- 
pression of the lips that was full of meaning. 

While speaking we had walked, with Tadge’s arm 
still round my neck, towards a door which she now 
opened, and se admitted us to a little room, furnished 
only with afew shelves and a rush-bottom chair. 

‘My room,” said Tadge, with some pride. 

I glanced round it open-eyed with wonder. What 
excited this feeling was that the shelves rising one 
above the other, and even the chair, were covered 
with white drinking-mugs, each holding about a 
pint, and upon each of these rested a thick slice of dry 
vbread. There were more than a hundred, there might 
have been two hundred, white mugs, and as many 
slices of bread. 

I looked from the strange girl covered | with the 
green powder to the singular collection comprised in 
this her.roem, and endeavoured to establish iu.my 
mind some connection between the two, 

In this I was unsuccessful, and Tadge seeing my 
bewilderment, began to clap her thin and not over- 
clean hands with delight. 

“ Are all these yours ?” I inquired, timidly. 

‘All mine,” she replied, with a hollow laugh. 
“This is my tea-service. It’s through eating and 
drinking so well that I'm so fat and strong and 
hearty.” 

She sucked in her cheeks till her face seemed flesh- 
less. She bared one skeleton arm, and held it up ‘to 
the light; and then laughed—a shocking, revolting 
laugh—till a congh seized her, and she was forced to 
hold her thin, wheezing chest with both hands in a 
mauver piteous to see. 

Full of fun and spirit she soon recovered, and I 
then ventured to.ask her what made her hair and 
neck aud the pleats of her dress so green ? 

“Bless you, my dear,” she replied, demurely, “ I 
have ‘em powdered every day, Every morning fresh.” 

“ Always green?” 1 asked, wondering at the 
colour. 

“No; not always,” she replied. ‘Sometimes red, 
sometimes blue, yellow, purple, ob, all sorts of colours, 
in fact.” 

“ But why?” I inquired. 

“Cause it’s the fashion here, dear,”she said. “We 
all doit. You'll do it to-morrow. _ Won't your beau- 
tiful gold hair look smart,—oh, my! ., Won't it, 
jast!” 

The prospect did not give me any pleasure, and I 
said 60. 

‘You wasn’t brought here for pleasure,” she. re- 
turned ina siguificant tone. 

“You know that?” I exclaimed. “Oh, then you 
kuow why itisd am sent here? What do tlese peuple 
want with me? If you know, do, do tell me.” 

She looked cautiously round, and bent ber head 
down till her thin lips touched my ear. 

“They're listening,” she whispered: 

Then she added aloud: 

“They want to teach you to earn your own living, 
and to grow up ® lady, independent of ‘em all—nas I 
am. . See mein my Sunday best! Seo me at the 
West End, beautiful and splendacious. Oh, my!” 

Sie seized the corners of her apron, and. began 
capering and figuring about the room, sending out a 
cloud of dust, till the air was filled with it, and IJ 
could scareely breathe. 

It was funny, but-oh, so, so piteous to see! 

That wasted face, with a patch of fire suddenly 
kindled and.glowing in either cheek—the pinched-up 
chest, the rounded back, the hands and feet unnaturally 
large, only because the arms and legs were wasted to 
the bone--and with it all that hollow laugh and tear- 
ing cough—IJ shudder as I recall it. 

“ But 1 must shew you my fine house and my ser- 
vauts—my hundred and fifty servants—think of that !” 
she oxclaimed, stopping from exhaustion, and press- 
ing her hand against Ler side. 


charms. 


an infantine model of strength and loveliness, 
child. 
seemed to take her pride, forbade her coming again. 


ened and she clencied her fist in the earl's face, when 
he told her this, and said that he should some day rue 
his.barbarity. 


to his determination. 


rushing out as through a furaace pipe. 


apartment into whichit led. 
Bat a. louder and more distinct voice sounded in a 
near room, and Tadge, stopping and holding up her 
_— as @ caution to me, deliberately prepared to 
isten. 
The voice, that of Martin Pegwell, I fancied, was 
reading. I heard these words: 
“There is a mystery about her that must be worth 
something. It isn’t for nothing that she has been 
in ignorance of everything, even her sex. It 
is strange, too, that she should refuse to reveal her 
name, and show a downright horror at the thought of 
being sent back to her friends. They must be well-to- 
do people, judging from her clothes, and no doubt 
they'll come down handsomely for traces of her. Je- 
rome’s boy, Oliver, knows nothing, except that he over- 
took her on the high road, but then the young vaga- 
bond was himself trying to make off, and would, but 
for the lucky chance of their coming to my house. I 
call him Jerome's Jad, but Y 
The opening aud shutting of a door prevented our 
hearing what followed, 
When the vcice again became audible, this passage 
was being read : 
“She will be useful to you, anyhow, And if your 
place doesn’t bring her to her senses, and make her 
tell all she knows, wiiy, Heaven help her!” 
“Becky's right,” said another voice. “She'll be on 
) her knees to you in a. week.” 
“Well, yes. Ithink I can manage that,” said Mar- 
tin, the reader, with the utmost self-complacency. 
As he spoke a shrill seream rang in wy ears, and 
reverberated through the building, 
The door mear which we were standing and that at 
the end of the passage burst open simultaneously. 
(To be continued.) 











THE NURSE'S REVENGE. 


' —e— 

Waar a splendid wedding was that. of, Dorinda, 
Countess of Leverglen, expected to be! Justtwenty~ 
one and coming—though, alas! by the death, of a 
loving father—into possession.of her title and fortune, 
with beauty enongh to have.drawn, half the nobility 
of England to Ler feet, aud about to be wedded to one 
of the handsomest and most,fastidious of neblemen— 
Charles, Marquis of Willsbury—her earthly felicity 
seemed perfect and assured, 
Perhaps her style of beauty might not have guited 
eveny taste. It was of a regal kind. Tall and.com- 
manding in figure ; the height. of a, Juno, though not 
the full proportion ef one; a swan-like neck; a head 
firm and well set; hair)glossy and black when left to 
its natural colour; eyes dark and flashing, and a skin 
which would have seemed marble had it not, been re- 
lieved by the full, bright colour of youth and health. 
A grace aud majesty which speaks of association with 
courts and courtliness all her life; and that pride which, 
however unamiable it may bein the sight of One before 
whom the best. and noblest of us are but as dust, set 
on Lady Leverglen not.amiss, for the fire it lent her 
eyes, or the grace it imparted to her mien. 

Her marriage was to take place as soon as possible, 
and the dressmakers and jewellers were hurried to get 
ready to deck the moble young bride in time. 

The dowager, Lady Leverglen, doted very much on 
her daughter. There was little resemblance between 
them, personally, and'no one would have supposed 
them mother and daughter. 

Lady Leverglen was; short and slight, and not 
even in her youth could she have boasted ef much 
beauty. The late lord himself was anything. but a 
havdsome man; therefore both parents rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly in their daughter's queenly and surpassing 


The Lady Leverglen, Dorinda’s mother, had been 
unable to nurse her own child, ahd .the infant had 
been confided te the care of a, Welsh, uurse,.and had 
resided in Wales till she was two years of age, 

She was then restored, to her doting parents, being 


A pension had been settled on the Welsh woman, 
who came frequently to London to visit her foster- 


Her visits becoming tiresome and inconvenient, 
Lord’ Leverglen, from whose example his daughter 


Some of the old servants of. the family, who re- 
membered Gymuth Apruce, said that her brow dark-a} 


But it had no effeot, except to give additional force 





So, ag 6000 as she was #ble, we quitted the little room 


and ascended a flight of stairs, and so came into a pas- 
sage through which a current of. hot, foul air was 


At the.end of that passage there was a door, and the 
prized my freedem, in the hope that it would opew} sound of many voices in conversation came from the 





years of age, went away ,heaping curses in Welsh upon 
the earl and his tyranny, as she chose to call it. 

Perhaps she was as much mortified at the indif- 
ference of the child, who even.then put, up her little 
hands to push her, and said in baby accents: 

“Do away; do away.” 

But she came to the mansion in Pimlico no more, 
and they had ceased to hear anything of her for years, 
except that she still lived and took her pension, which 
was paid to her through a solicitor in a Welsh town 
ial with the village where Mrs. Apruce re- 

ed. “iio 

Lady Dorinda, I-believe, had entirely, forgotten her 
old nurse, and if she ever thought about her, was sat- 
isfied with the reflection that her infirm years were 
provided for. 

As to affection, she would have smiled in contempt, 
at the thought of such a feeling subsisting between 
the Countess of Leverglen and an old Welsh woinan 
of low degree, merely because the said woman lod 
had the honour of nursing her. 

Oh, pride, how many shapes, Proteus-like, tlou 
canst assume! Now wearing the garb of charity;. 
then vain of thy silken.robes and velvet. trappings 
which were spun by a worm like thyself; suou re- 
joicing and holding aloft thy head because thou art 
decked with bright and coloured stones whose value is 
fictitious ! then puffed up because mayhap in the reign 
of the first William thy remote progenitor was kuown 
to be a silken fawning Norman adventurer, graced 
by the tyrant with the title of baron, in reward, may- 
be, for some ruthless, sanguinary deed; or exulting 
over thy poor. fellow for thy abundance of wealth 
which thou thyself hast not scraped together; oc— 
but no wonder thou hast, ascendency over the souls 
of mortalg when thy promptings caused the down- 
fall of angels ! 

Lady Leverglen'’s was but. the baser sort of pride, 


mit of any kind of condescension without derogating 
from her nobility. 

The last stitch was put into the wedding-dress—a 
white satin saque and tiffany petticoat embroidered 
with roses. And the last stroke of the pen was 
added to the settlements. by which her — posses- 
sions were to enrich the already overflowing coffers 
of the house of Willsbury.. Proudly, and with almost 
the condescension of a sovereign, did Lady Leverglen 
‘receive her noble friends’ congratulations, 

And at last the important morning was ushered in 
—portentous omen—by a lowering, laden canopy of 
sky that seemed momentarily about to deluge London. 
with a fit of atmospheric weeping. ‘ 
It kept off, however, this untimely rain, and at 
eleyen o’clock the carriages almost blocked up Vicca- 
dilly. 

The ceremonial was fixed to take place in St. Jaines’s 
church, and a dean was there to unite the happy pair. 
There were dukes, countesses, earls and,even royalty 
to grace the conspicuous union of mutual rank and 
wealth, with the additional felicity that Hymen at this 
altar was kept in countenance by Cupid. 

But to return to the wedding. There was a largo 
crowd about the ehurch door, and the beadles in their 
gold lace coats and gold-headed canes, had enough to 
do to keep order while the procession of rank aud 
beauty filed off into the church. 

There. were satius, and. feathers, and flowers, and 
tiffany, and Jace, and pearls and diamonds, flashing 
in the gloomy morning, as if to, atone for the sua’s 
absence. 

After a while the splendid crowd having arranged 
itself in order, a deep solemn silence pervaded the 
church, and the dean began the marriage service. 

He had read the opening address, and came to that 
solemn adjuration, “1 require and charge you. both, as 
ye willanswer at the dreadful day of judgment, wiicu 
the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that if either 
of you know any impediment why ye may not be Jaw- 
fully joined together in -holy matrimony, ye do now 
confess it; for be ye assured that so many ‘as are 
coupled together otherwise than Ged’s Word doth 
allow, are not joined together by God, neither is their 
marriage lawful.” 

As the dean slowly, and impressively nttered the 
last word there arose amidst the breathless silenco 
in that church a. strong, deep, yet slightly tremulous 
voice : ' 

“T forbid this marriage.” 

Every one turned around to look for the intruder, 
and a pause, terrible for the short time it, lasted, 
eame; while each ove was asking himself if it was not 
a dream, or a trick of the imagination. 

The dean, who, of course, had discontinued his 


reading, demanded : 


“ Who says that an impediment, exists ?” 
Then a woman, tall, bony, and hard-featured, lilze 


one who. had been accustomed to wind and weather 
and to hard and open toil, yet bearing traces of hav- 





So Mrs, Apruce, at that time a woman past forty 


ing possessed io her youth great beauty, came for- 
\ward. : 






I fancy, for her station was. surely high enough to ad-- 
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There was much shrinking among the dainty court- 
dames as this old, coarsely-clad, and homely object 
advanced towards the altar. She looked around at 
the grand company with an air of defiance, partaking, 
too, of a strange sort of exultation. 

“She is mad!” said the dowager, Lady Leverglen, 
who was well nigh fainting with terror; and her 
ladyship, being addicted to hysterics, was every 
minute expected to become senseless. ‘She is 


mad! 

“Tt' would be a good thing for you and myself, my 
Jady, if I was mad,” said the strange old woman, with 
a bow of reverence. ‘But Iam not mad. I am only 
a sinner, my lady—a great sinner !” she said, throwing 
her arms up wildly over her head, and looking like 
some necromantic crone or one of the weird sisters in 
Macbetb.” 

“Speak, woman,” said the dean, “though how you 
gained admittance here among this noble company I 
know not, There must have been strange neglect.” 

And his reverence looked severely at the gaping 
officials who were leisurely surveying this scene. 

“Speak, I say,” he continued, “and say how and 
why you have dared to’ interrupt the’ ceremony of 
marriage bétwéén these noble persons.” ; 

“Just bechuse, please your reverence, or your grace 
as thee may be,” said the audacious woman, “for I 
don’t presume to understand the dress of High Church, 
being myself of the fold of the Reverend Jonas Car- 
naby,.of . 

“Silence!” said tle dean; “keep to the subject. 
Your objection ?” 

“Just this; that ‘yonder fair bride is, my lord, an 
impostor, and riot what sho seems.” 

Theré was a general exclamation of borror and a 
demand to know what was meant. The bride, as 
white as her own saque, was supported by the bride- 
groom, who looked, poor man, frightened and be- 
wildered. 

“T say,”the Woman continued, “that your fine 
young countess there is nd countess; she was 
changed by her nurse. I was the nurse. I ought to 
know my own child, fer Iam her mother. And now, 
my lord, the bridegroom, you may marry her as fast as 
you please. I, for one, make no objection to my own 
flesh and blood being a lady in carnest. I have 
told my crime—saved, saved my precious soul!” she 
said, again flinging her arms aloft. 

“'Take her to the vestry,” said the dean. “TI can- 
not, my Lord Willsbury, proceed with the ceremony 
till this strange matter is cleared up.” 

He was interrupted by the bride’s falling heavily 
to the floor, for somehow Lord Willsbury was no 
longer supporting her; and there she lay, cold and 
white as the nosegay on her breast. 

She was laid on @ heap of pew cushions in tho 
vestry, where the friends of the families adjourned. 

The guests were politely requested to disperse, for 
there seemed no chance of the marriage taking place 
that day. 

Constables were called in and the strange woman 
was given into their charge, 

And one by one, or in pairs, the company departed, 
many of them to spread the news of this strange in- 
terruption oyer the town, which afforded the fashion- 
able world food for gossip many days after. 

It turned out to be too true. The Welsh woman, 
being examined strictly, the truth came out too cer- 
tainly. 

It seems that the first thing that put the temptation 
into her head was the fact that the real heiress of 
the Leverglens had taken the small-pox, and was so 
terribly disfigured that the nurse dreaded taking her 
home to Lady Leyerglen, whom she knew to wish 
that her little daughter would grow upa beauty. 

“There was my own daughter,” said Mrs. Apruce, 
“a perfect picture—healthy, pretty, and full of spirit. 
The thought came across my mind, how the poor, 
defaced baby would be looked down on by her rela- 
tions, and how nO wealth, or being called ‘my lady,’ 
could ever make up to her for the scorm her ugliness 
would bring down upon ‘her. And then I thought 
how a title would become my beautiful Polly; and 
so the thought once admitted, the Evil One kept 
whispering in my ear and my heart till I persuaded 
myself it was the best thing I could do. It was the 
wish to see my darling and not to be forgotten br 
her, which made me take many @ journey on fovt 
from Wales; and then I got abused by my lord, ead 
it was a great sorrow to my poor heart. My Polly 
came to forget me, and beatmeaway with her tiny »aby 
hands. I was very augry at that, for I loved my 
child, and nothing but the sense of my great, great 
sin even now would have made me tell the truth. But 
I have been converted lately, and I could not die with 
such a crime upon my soul. Besides, it is hard for a 
child to look down on her mother; and, in short, I 
could bear it-‘no lenger.” 

Such was the miserable woman's statement, sworn 
to before a magistrate. 

And the strong likeness, allowing for age, hardship, 











and poverty. between Gymuth and the unfortunate 
girl whom she claimed, was strong and presumptive 
evidence. 

Lawyers were employed, for poor Lady Leverglen’s 
heart and hopes were wrapped up in her supposed 
daughter, ana revolted from the young woman, who, 
plain to positive ugliness, and rustic and ignorant in 
her manner and converse, had been brought up from 
Wales to be introduced—poor thing—if necessary, to 
a fortune and title. 

Here, again, the truth was painfully apparent. 
Through the disfigurement of that scourge—the small- 
pox—the resemblance to her parents, Lord and Lady 
Leverglen, was manifest. 

The motive of revenge on the Leverglen family 
was, at first, supposed to be the cause; but in the 
course of these proceedings the old woman was taken 
ill in London, and it was apparent that she had been 
arrested by death. 

In her last moments she made a request to see the 
dowager, the lawyers, and the Marquis of Willsbury, 
as well as the two young women; but she who had 
hitherto been called the Countess of Leverglen refused 
to come. Even in death the Welsh nurse’s eyes 
flashed with passion. 

“ Never mind,” she said, “ we shallsoon meet where 
she must come.” 

She reiterated her statements on oath, rendered 
more sacred by its being her dying one; and after 
partaking of the sacrament she soon afterwards ex- 
pired. 

And she, to whose pride this crushing blow bad come, 
would not believe for a long time that this dreadful 
discovery was true. 

She, the delicately-bred; the refined, the beautiful, 
made of the common clay which formed wretched 
Welsh peasants! 

Impossible! She shut herself up in her chamber, 
and caused it to be darkened, and became more im- 
perious than ever. 

Lady Leverglen, who was nearly distracted, came 
and sat by her, and soothed her awhile with flatter- 
ing hopes and promises; but the defection of Lord 
Willsbury, who had never recovered from the shame 
and disgrace of his wedding morning, affected her too 
powerfully to be mastered. 

It was in vain that they who were admitted to see 
her said that if his affection was for her wealth and 
state, instead of for herself, it was well that she had 
found out her mistake. . 

She would not acknowledge anything to be well 
that involved the loss of worldly honour. It was of 
no use to represent that her charms and accomplish- 
ments being personal, she could not be deprived of 
them. 

“ Of what use were they,”she said, “ to poverty and 
disgrace ?” 

Lady Leverglen, to comfort her, assured her that 
in the worst case an allowance should be hers to live 
like a gentlewoman. 

“T thank you, madam,” she said, her eyes flashing 
scorn; ‘and I have doubtless your consent to marry 
the chaplain, or the hairdresser, or anyone who will 
take the vile and disgraced changeling.” 

Then her mood would alter, and she would fling 
her arms around Lady Leverglen’s neck and crave 
indulgence, and passionately implore her to remember 
if she knew not of some sign or mark by which she 
could be identified. And these scenes went on till 
Gymuth’s death and final declaration, which there 
was no getting over. 

Lady Leverglen was compelled to say she would 
receive the real Countess of Leverglen as her daugh- 
ter, and to intimate to Dorinda, or Polly, as she had 
been christened, that she must depart to a retreat in 
the country till her feelings softened. Ste would then 
gladly receive her as a companion, still feeling for 
her like a daughter. 

“Certainly, madam,” answered Polly, “you shall 
be obeyed in every circumstance ;” and turnivg round 
on her bed, which she had never quitted since they 
brought her to it after that terrible morning, she 
buried her face in the pillows as if she wished no 
farther discourse. 

So my lady, who was nearly broken-hearted her- 
self, left the room; and some hours after the invalid 
complained of a racking pain in her shoulder. 

“Tt is cold,” said the handmaid. 

“T suppose so,” said miss. ‘“ Send, Pomander, for 
some laudauum to rub it with.” 

The laudanum was got—a pint bottlefull—from the 
apothecary’s, and the shoulder well rubbed with it; 
and then Pomander took her leave for the night. 

“Leave the bottle,” said her mistress, “on the 
toilet, lest this terrible pain should return.” 

The woman did so. 

* . . * * * 

When Pomander drew her young lady's curtains 
next morning, there she lay in the stillness of death. 
Alas, alas! it was a death self-inflicted, 

The haughty and impatient spirit had dared to rush 





to its Creator, not in humiliation and prayer, but in 
desperation and anger. 

He who is more merciful than the most merciful of 
his frail, judging creatures, it is to be hoped, had pity 
on her wrath and rash madness. 

The laudanum bottle was half empty. She had 
swallowed enough to kill half a dozen men. 

She was buried in the oe, through which 
. ~~ weeks before she had been led to become a 

ride. 

Lady Leverglen, the dowager, did not live long 
after her. 

The poor, uncouth, ignorant countess became a 
great devotee, under the guidance of the Rev. Jonas 
Carnaby, who had converted her foster-mother. She 
brought him upto town and built for him a chapel 
which yet exists under her name. L. E. L. 





HUSBANDS AND THEIR HABITS. 

Some husbands never leave home in the morning 
Without kissing their wives and bidding them “good- 
by, dear,” in the tones of unwearied love; and, 
whether it be policy or fact, it has all the effect of fact, 
and those homes are generally pleasant ones, provid- 
ing always that the wives are appreciative and wel- 
come the discipline in a kindly spirit. We know an 
old gentleman who lived with his wife over fifty years, 
and never left home without the kiss and the “ good- 
by, dear.” 

Some husbands shake hands with their wives and 
hurry off as fast as possible, as though the effort 
were a something that they were anxious to forget, 
holding their heads down and darting round the first 
corner, 

Some husbands, before leaving home, ask very ten- 
derly, “ What would you like for dinner, my dear?” 
knowing all the while that she will select something 
for his particular palate, and off he goes. 

Some husbands will leave home without saying 
anything at all, but thinking a good deal, as evinced 
by their turning round at the Jast point of observation, 
and waving an adieu at the pleasant face or faces at 
the window. 

Some husbands never say a word, rising from the 
breakfast-table with the lofty indifference of a lord, 
and going out with a heartless disregard of those left 
behind. It is a fortunate thing for their wives that 
they can find sympathy elsewhere. 

Some husbands never leave home withopt some un- 
kind word or look, apparently thinking that such a 
course will keep things straight in their absence. 
Then, on returning, some husbands come home jolly 
and happy, unsoured by the world; some sulky and 
surly with its disappointment. 

Some husbands bring home a newspaper or a book, 
and bury themselves for the evening in its contents. 
Some husbands are called away every evening by 
business or social engagements ; some doze in speech- 
less stupidity on a sofa until bedtime. 

Some husbands are curious to learn of their wives 
what has transpired through the day ; others are at- 
tracted by nothing short of a child’s tumbling dowu 
stairs or the house taking fire. 

“Depend upon it,” says Dr. Spooner, “that home 
is the happiest where kindness, and interest, and po- 
liteness, aud attention are the rule on the part of the 
busbands—of course, all the responsibility rests with 
them—and temptation fiuds no footing there.” 








Tue Rocky Movunrats.—In 1858, the United 
States’ government commissioned General Landor 
to survey this hitherto unvisited region, and discover, 
if possible, a route across the continent to California. 
Among the persons attached to the party was Mr. 
Albert Bierstadt, an American citizen, born in 
Dusseldorf, and where he afterwards studied, and 
enjoyed the advantage of the teaching of Leutze, 
Lessing, and others, Mr. Bierstadt has painted a 
remarkably fire landscape of a pass amidst the Rocky 
Mountains, and it is now on view at Mr. MeLean’s. 
It possesses several high qualities, including the 
quality of pleasing. 

Tue Frienutrrun Wuire Man.—There must be 
something, (says Dr. Liviagstone,) in the appearance 
of white men frightfully repulsive to the unsophis- 
ticated natives of Africa; for on entering villages 
previously unvisited by Europeans, if we met @ child 
coming quietly and unsuspectingly towards us, the 
moment he raised his eyes aud saw the men in “ bags,” 
he would take to his heels in am agony of terror, 
such as we might feel if we met a live Egyptian 
mummy at the door of the British Museum. Alarmed 
by the child’s wild outcries, the mother rushes out 
of her hut, but darts back again at the first glimpse 
of the same fearful apparition. The dogs turn tail, 
and scour off in dismay; hens, abandoning their 
chickens, fly screaming to the tops of the houses. 
The so lately peaceful village becomes a scene of 
confusion and hubbub until calmed by the laughing 
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assurance of our men that white people do not eat 
black folks; a joke having oftentimes greater in- 
fluence in Africa than solemn assertions. Some of 
our young swells, on entering an African village, 
migit experience a collapse of self-inflation at the 
sight of all the pretty girls fleeing from them as 
from some hideous cannibals, or by witnessing, as 
we have done, the convergjen of themselves into 
public hobgoblins, the mammas holding naughty 
children away from them, and saying ‘‘ Be good, or 
I shall call the white man to bite you.” 


THE WALDENBERGS. 


Do you see that long, low, old-fashioned, red-brick 
house, in tie centre of that forest of black pine-trees, 
swelling fields and golden meadows spreading away 
on every hand, and rich orchards and fragrant flower- 
gardens behind the house? Well, that is Pine-tree 
Farm, the home of the Waldenbergs time out of mind. 

Miss Waldenberg lives there alone now. Miss 
Waldenberg is an old-maid; and I dare say is lonely 
enough in her big brick mansion, with her two or 
three old servarts, her pet birds and cats, and books 
and flowers. 

Lf old-maids are ever really contented with their 
lot, Miss Waldenberg ought to be; for she has every- 
thing her heart can desire; but somehow she does not 
look very happy with it all. 

I saw her yesterday, and she is handsome still—as 
it is the mature of the Waldenbergs to: be, but not 
handsome as she used to be. She looks cold and pale, 
and hard and haughty; and there is a sharpness in 
her voice that was not there when I knew her first, 

ten years 9go. 

Ten years ago Miss Waldenberg was four-and- 
tweuty years of age, and had more lovers than you 
could count. She was an orphan, and lived with 
her aunt, Mrs. Henry Waldenberg, who owned the 
farm, and an enly son, 

Miss Waldenberg was proud—they were all proud 
but the young heir—and encouraged none of her 
suitors; and people said it was because she was going 
to be married te Mr. Carl Waldenberg, when he came 
home from Germany. 

Mr. Carl came homein Jaly. There were great 
preparations for his arrival, and more to do than the 
servants could attend to; so Miss Waldenberg sent 
for me to help with the sewing, and for Berry Loug 
to help in the kitchen. 

Berry liked going to the great house better than I 
did, and flew around when she got there as no one but 
Berry Long ever did. 

“Who is that girl, Susan?” Miss Waldenberg 
asked me, as Berry ran down the orchard, swinging 
her basket and singing. ‘She looks like a gipsy.” 

Berry had big, black eyes, and coal-black hair, and 
cheeks like crimson dahlias; and folks generally 
thought her very good-looking. I told Miss Walden- 
berg who she was. 

“ She's as wild as any gipsy,” said I, “and too silly 
to live. She told me yesterday she meant to bea 
lady like you, Miss Waldenberg, yet. She was too 
pretty to be anything else.” 

Miss Wallenberg smiled, and sat down at the 
piano, and forgot all about Berry. But I watched 
her. 

A gentleman was leaning against the orchard-gate, 
with his back towards her, and the temptation was not 
to be resisted. 

Berry flung a handful of roses at him, and dived 
down among the bushes. 

But her pink dress was not to be mistaken for the 
rose-bushes, and the young man leaped over the low 
gate, and had herin his arms in a twinkling. 

There was a seufile, of course ; then Berry was fly- 
ing up to the house, with her red cheeks redder than 
ever, and her black hair all streaming about her. 

‘Tea minutes later, the deor of the room where Miss 
Waldenberg and I sat was flung open, a gentleman 
crossed to the piano, there was a cry anda kiss, and 
I knew Mr. Carl Waldenberg had come, and Miss 
Waldenberg had not got the first kiss. 

Mr. Carl Waldenberg was very handsome and very 
talented, everybody said; very fond of society and 
amusement, and not at all haughty, like his mother. 
A week after his return, the place was filled with 
company ; and what with dinner-parties, aud balls, and 
pic nies, we were all too busy to breathe for the first 
month. 

All the young ladies were in love with Mr. Wal- 
denberg, and fit to die of envying Miss Waldenberg, 
to whom it was known he was cugaged. 

He ought to have been a happy man—so rich and 
se handsome, liked by all, aud luved passionately by 
his mother and his promised wife. No doubt he 
was. 

I havo said Mr. Waldenberg was not proud. 

When the first month was over, and all the gay 
pecple gone, aad the old Louse was hushed in mid- 


summer stillness, Mr. Carl grew all of a sudden very 
fond of staying at home. 

He was the most inveterate smoker there I ever saw. 
Ho learned it abroad, he told us, and smoke being 
forbidden upstairs, he used to fetch his meerschaum and 
French novels down to the kitchen, and fayour Berry 
Long and myself with his delectable company for 
hours, 

His coming to the farm Berry liked better than I 
did, and chattered to the young man like any mag- 
pie. Perhaps Mr. Waldenberg found Miss Long’s 
conversation more interesting than the French novels, 
for I know he talked to her a good deal more than 
he read ; though what he could find worth listening 
to in her tittle-tattle is more than I can make out to 
this day. 

I can remember how he used to lie back in 
the old-fashioned kitchen rocking-chair, smoking 
and smoking, and watching her with half-closed eyes 
as she tripped about the kitchen, trilling little bits of 
songs, and waltzing with the kitten. 

I dare say he thought her pretty, with her black 
eyes shining like stars, and her red cheeks, and her 
glittering black hair, all in braids, or curls, or tum- 
bling loose over her shoulders, as the notion took her. 

I used to think sometimes to myself, as I sat 
quietly sewing, that if I were Miss Waldenberg, and 
loved Mr, Carl, as she loved him, I would endure 
the tobacce-smoke, and keep him upstairs. 

But Miss Waldenberg never thoughtofit.. She was 
so high and uplifted, and the rose-cheeked kitchen- 
maid se far below her, that he might have gone on 
for months under her very eyes, and she remain 
unconscious. 

Mr. Carl was very good. He rode out with her, 
made calls with her, escorted her and her mother 
wherever they wished to go, and, when it was all 
over, would come down to the kitchen with his 
eternal pipe, looking tired, and telling us he was 
bored to death, and that society was the greatest 
trouble of modern times, 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” said Berry to him 
once, in her saucy way. “You like to go, and you 
like to waltz with the pretty ladies, for all you come 
down hereand tell Susau and me such stuff.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Mr. Carl. “It’s all 
vanity and vexation of spirit. I don't care a fig forall 
the pretty ladies in Eugland, and, for that matter, 
there isn’t one of them as handsome as yourself, my 
little fireside fairy !” 

* That's pretty well, Mr. Waldenberg,” I was pro- 
voked into saying. “I wish Miss Alice heard 
you!” 

The young gentleman looked at me in surprise. 
was something new for me to speak at all. 

“She might,” he said, coully. “I only tell the 
truth.” 

That evening Mrs. Waldenberg sent Berry to the 
Village. Berry was very late coming home, and the 
night being bright moonlight, I set off to meet her. 

As I reached the entrance-gates, I stood still, for 
there was Miss Berry coming across the fields, and 
Mr. Waldenberg by her side. 

The heir of all the Waldenbergs carried the kitchen- 
maid's basket on one arm, and had the other encircling 
the kitchen-maid’s waist. 

I declare the sight took my breath away. I stood 
and stared at them as they went up to the house 
together. 

As he gave her the basket at the kitchen-door, I 
saw him kiss her, and walk round to the main entrance, 
and let himself in with a latch-key. 

“ Very well, my lady,” thought I. “If I don’t give 
you a talking to this night before you sleep, my name's 
not Susan Stone!” 

Berry slept with me, to my great dissatisfaction, for 
she kept me awake half the night with her ceaseless 
chattering. 

Whea I went up to our room at eleven o'clock, 
I found her lying wide awake with her hands clasped 
over head, leoking out at the moonlight. 

I am not in general much of a talker; but I think I 
astonished Miss Berry that night with my eloquence, 
I gave her my opinion of her conduct, without min- 
cing matters; aud when I stopped for want of breath, 
she broke out laughing in my face. 

“You dear old dowdy! what a sweet old-maid 
you'll make. So you have been playing spy, have 
you? Yes, Mr. Carl did kiss me at the door; aud it 
isn’t the first time, and it won't be the last time either, 
I hope. I’ve had preaching enough for one night, 
and I want to go to sleep.” 

Next day, Berry Long tendered her resignation of 
the post of kitohea-maid. She gave me a kiss at leav- 
ing, with her black eyes laughing at my grave 

OOK. 

“ You strait-laced, solemn old thing!” she cried, 
“T teld Carl"—that was what she called him—“ this 
morning about your spying, and he says if he catches 
you at it again he’ll—kiss you! Good-bye, Granny 


It 





| Grumpy!” 





It was a relief when Berry went out of the house, 
I thought things would go all right for the future ; 
but somehow they didn’t. ; 

Mr. Carl was absent a great deal, and there were 
rumours of moonlight strolls up and down the green 
country-lanes, with coquettish Berry Long; and the 
village people began to steer clear of Berry, and say 
very hard things of her. 

Of course, those most interested were the last to 
hear these rumours; but I think Miss Waldenberg 
began somehow to suspect there was something wrong. 

Mr. Carl still escorted her when she wanted to go; 
but every woman that loves, as she loved, her hand- 
some, faithless, betrothed, feels by instinct whether 
her love is returned, 

There was something wanting; and Miss Alice's 
pretty face began to look anxious, and saddened 
someliow, but still she never guessed within a mile 
of the truth. 

All this time the preparations for the wedding were 
going on. I was making the dresses, with a forebod- 
ing at my heart that they would never be worn. 

I knew how proud Alice Waldenberg was, and I 
felt sure, if the faintest rumour. of that scandal abvut 
black-eyed Berry Long reached her, she would die, 
wakes she loved him, before she ever. became his 
wife. : 

‘Lhe marriage was to take place in September; and 
late in August—a week only before the appointed day 
—Mr. Carl went to London. 

Orly to be gone a day or two, he said; but I re- 
member his face was white as ashes-as he bade his 
mother and promised wife farewell. 

He did not even kiss Miss Walden! ;,he only 
lifted her hand to his lips, and was out of the room 
like a flash. 

Miss Alice leaned against the window very pale, 
looking after him, with a new pai look in her 
pretty face; but, poor young lady, little dreaming she 
had seen her handsome lover for the last time. 

A dreadful story tlew through the village that 
evening; Berry Long had run away with the young 
squire. Poor old Widow Long came up crying to the 
Pines, and was closeted with Mrs. Waldenberg for a 
full hour. I don’t know what passed, I saw neither 
of the ladies that day, but I was with them in the din- 
ing-room next day, when a letter from Mr. Carl 
came. 

His mother yeia for it, with a hand that shook; 
read it, with a face white as ashes, and rose up with a 
dreadful cry : 

“ Great heaven! he is married—and to that girl!” 

I was frightened, and I rose up and left. the room, 
I stood fora moment in the e, expecting to 
hear Miss Alice cry out or faint; but she d neither. 
I don’t know, to this day, how she did take the news. 
She kept her chamber for a week, and Mrs. Walden- 
berg brought her everything she wanted with her 
own hands. 

I shall never forget how Mrs. Henry Waldenberg 
looked that week, with her face like white stone, and 
her eyes shining with an unnatural glitter. I am 
certain she never answered her son’s letter at all, and 
his name was never spoken in the house any more 
than if he was dead. 

His picture was taken down from its old place; his 
room locked up and never opened; his horses and 
dog sold, and his very memory banished from his 
haughty mother’s heart, if she could. 

Mrs. Waldenberg and Miss Waldenberg drove to 
church on Sunday. morning as usual. Miss Alice 
came out of her room that day for the first time, and 
we - were shocked to see the change a few days had 
made, 

She was gone to a shadow, with hollow eyes and 
sunken cheeks; and a look in her face that made us 
all afraid to speak to her. 

Every one watched the two ladies that day a great 
deal more than they watched the minister, for every 
one knew of the young squire’s marriage; but 
the Waldenberg pride baffled them, and I don’t. think 
their most intimate friends dared, mention Mr. Carl's 
name. 

One year after, Mrs. Waldenberg died. She had 
never been the same woman since her son’s. marriage, 
and failed away, in a rapid decline, that. some folks 
said was a broken heart. 

But she died unforgiving; everything was left to 
her niece, unconditionally—-the, old Waldenberg man- 
sion, and all. 

It was then Miss Waldenberg’s. lonely life began. 
She rarely went beyond. her own gates, except on 
Sunday, and with every passing year grew colder 
and prouder, and more self-contained. 

Young and pretty and rich, she might have married 
fifty times, I dare say; and I think the man who 
would havethetemerity to make love to Alice Walden- 
berg would have been more ofa hero, than the cou- 
queror of Waterloo. 

Sometimes during these years we heard of Mr. Carl. 
He was in London, earning a living for, himeelf and 
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his wife and” two children, as an artist. Rumeur 
said Mr. and Mrs. Carl Waldenberg lived rather a cat- 
and-dog life of it; and that he was given to late 
hours, and billiards, and dissipation and gambling, 
and was fonder of ether women than his wife. But 
we never knew for certain. 

Hekept away frem the oia place and the old friends; 
and Berry did not write to her mother—writing was 
up-hill work te poor Berry. 

Once, and once only, Mr. Waldenberg sent a letter 
to his cousin. I was im the room with her when it 
was brought; it was just after Mrs. Waldenberg’s death, 
and the letter. was berdered with black. 

She took it, no change passing over her cold, pale 
face, and looked calmly at the superscription. I had 
seen her once kiss passionately a letter he wrote her 
from Germany. Now she looked at his ‘familiar 
writing with a steely glitter in her blue eyes. 

“ Susam,” she said, “ hand me my writing-case.” 

I obeyed. She took out an envelope—wrote “ Mr. 
Carl Waldenberg, London ”—placed his unopened 
letter inside, os ney i . eiuies 
Aj“ Susan,” she said, ‘when you go home this evening, 
5 kind enough te drop this in the post-office.” 

That was the first and last time since his ill-starred 
love-match Mr. Carl had made any attempt to com- 
municatewith his family. 

That low marriage has made a gulf between them 
that neteven death cam bridge. I don’t think he is 
a happy man. I dea’t think his wife is a happy 
woman; poor sie, edly. black-eyed Berry ! 

‘And so. Miss Waldenberg is an old-maid, and 
lives in solitary state ia her big, rambling old home- 
stead. : i 

One dares to pity such uplifted ladies as she, 
above take Pont but, poor sou! she might have 
been so happy: , 

She would have been such a loving, happy wife; 
such a kind, gentle, mistress. Children’s voices might 
have made music in the eld rooms, where Trad 
echoes.of unbroken stilinessreignes now. C. M. C. 


—————=___= 


May anp Decemsrr.— A widow lady of 
Danville, Ky., teok an orphan bey to raise, quite 
small, and when he arrived at the age of eighteen 
she married him, she then being im her fiftieth 
year. They lived many years together, happy as 
any couple. Ten years ago they took an orphan 
girl to raise. Last fall the eld lady died, being 
ninety-six years of age; and, in seven weeks after, 
the old man married the girl they had raised,’ he 
being sixty-eight years old, and she eighteen. 

Rats axb Mice.—Thke followirg is. a somewhat 
ludicrous calculation on the idea that there are one 
rat and ten _ mice acre in the country. The 
vermin amount thus te 91,116,000, which would 
consume 182,232 bushels of corn daily, or 4,157,167 
quarters and four bushels im the half year, namely, 
182 days and a half ; and this would supply 5,831,424 
people with a 2 lb. leaf eack daily for six months, or 
tes La people daily with a 2 1b. loaf each the year 
round. 

Panis Exnierrion, 1867.—Messrs. Bragg, of 
Birmingham, have explained the reason why 
jewellery of English manufacture will be compa- 
ratively shut out from this exhibition. The French 
laws refuse the freedem in the sale of goods by 
English exhibitors which was enjoyed by the French 
and all other mations in’ the London Exhibition of 
1851 amd) 1862. In England only a few articles in 
jewellery are by law required to bear the English 
assay mark; but in France no gold jewellery 
whatever cam be seld without it has first been 
assayed, found of a precise standard, and stamped 
with a government stamp ia Paris. 

ArT: Treasures mx Danerr.—At the recent ex- 
plosion of gas im St. John’s Wood, at the residence 
of Mr. the of Pall Mal 
several well-known paintings were in danger o 
being destroyed. Ali the celebrated pictures in 
the picture’gallery were torn from their frames and 
were buried beneath the debris. Mr. Frith’s picture 
of ‘the ** Derby Day” and Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
Fair ” have’ been got out uninjured. For some time 
Mr: Stanfield’s “‘ Bass Rock ” was supposed to have 
been destroyed, but it was discovered that it had 
been ‘blown into the adjoining grounds of Mr. 
Justice Lush, and was found to be perfect. 

Fisnermen’s Leeexps.—The fishermen around 
the wild headlatids of Cornwall have their legends, 
for sailors, living as they do on ‘an element full ‘of 
mysteries, are proverbially su us, A pilot at St. 
Ives told. Mr. Hant a story of how one midnight, 
strolling on the wharf to watch a vessel afterwards 
wrecked, that he had'to’ take into Hayle, he saw a 
man who refused to k, leaning against-a'post. On 
looking closer, the pilot saw that there were pieces of 
seaweed and stick in his whiskers; that the flesh of 


that, as he walked, the water “squashed” in his shoes. 
The pilot was ill six months from the fright occasioned 
by this apparition. All along the Cornish coast the 
Phantom Ship is also ta ly believed in. Years 

, a vessel made signals ef distress to the westward 
of St. Ives’ Head. On reaching the ship, which was 
schooner-rigged, and had a light over her bows, one of 
the sailors made s grasp at her bulwarks, im order to 
leap on board, but his hand met nothing solid, and he 
fell back into the boat as the skip and lights dis- 
appeared. The next morning a London vessel was 
wrecked at Gwithian, and all on board perished. 








BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sournwertn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” ‘All Alone,” &c., &c. 
a 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
1 know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart; 
bat I know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 
Moore. 

“Hap we not better consign Miss Fielding to my 

dear wife’s care?” 
_ “Thanks, yes! My fair travelling companion has 
been on horseback, riding hard and exerting herself in 
other violent exercises for about six hours; and must 
be greatly in need of aid and comfort just now,” an- 
swered Goldsborough. 

Corsoni opéned the door and holding it open, bowed 
and said: 

“ Miss Fielding, my dear wife is in there. Will you 
enter ?” 

But before Elfie could answer, and indeed while 
Vittorio was still speaking, Alberta herself came out, 
and taking Elfie in her arms, kissed her on both 
cheeks, saying : 

“ Welcome to the greenwoed, Elfie!” and drew her 
into the reom. 

It was a spacious apartment, with a wide fireplace. 
Over the fireplace was a richly-carved mantel-shelf. 
In the wall above there was an old fresco painting. 
A wood fire burned on the hearth. Each side the 
er were tall windows, reaching from floor to 


ling. 

Every part ef the room was dilapidated, not by 
the gentle action of time, but by the merciless desecra- 
tion of war. The beautiful fgutes in the carved mar- 
ble mantel-piece were chipped and breken. The 
fresco painting was scraped until its subject could not 
even be guessed at. The glass in the windows was 
in many places broken and replaced by pasteboard, 
The gorgeous historical paper that had once covered 
the walls now hung in strips. 

And the room was almost entirely unfurnished ; 
floor and windows were bare of covering. In one 
corner stood a rude, temporary bedstead, and en it was 
laid @ mattress and pillows, with the redeeming acces- 
sories of clean sheets and blankets. 

There was a rough table, supporting a tin basin 
and a stone pitcher of water; with a clean towel laid 
over them. 

One low chair and two or three rude three-legged 
stools completed the “ cegveniences” of the reom. 

Alberta led Elfie into this reom, took the pillews off 
her bed, and put them on the chair, one on the seat 
and the other against the back, and made Elfie sit 
down and rest her bruised and tirec frame. 

“ Alberta, had you any band in this?” said Elfe, 
bursting into tears. 

“In what, dear?” inquired Alberta, who was now 
stooping over the fire, bringing the brands together 
with her naked hands, because she had no tongs. 

“ With this outrageous act of bringing me off ?” 

Alberta made the fire blaze up cheerfully, and then 


answered: 
“When I made my escape, I fell in with some of 


Albert’s men, whe led me to their colonel. I found 
that he had been instrumental in the deliverance of 
my dear Vittorio; who was then with him. When 
Albert heard where I had been and whom I had seen, 
he had a thousand questions to ask about you, all of 
which I answered as well as I could. Among the 
rest I told him that you were planning a picnic. 
That was all I had to do with your abduction, Elfic.” 

“Was that, really, all? Did you not encourage 
him = it 4 hinted 

“No! At the timeI spoke of the proposed picnic 
I had no idea that he would dream of ae a Setpecats 
deed as to cross the river and seize you. It wasa 
mad act; but he loves you madly, Elfie!” 

She then passed to the door, and called one of her 
husband’s men, and in a low tone gave him an order, 
and then she drew a stool to the side of Bifie and sat 
down, saying: 

“ You will sup and sleep alone with me to-night, 
Elfie, and I will keep you with me, and guard you 
froth annoyance until achaplain can be fownd to marry 
you to Albert, and give him the legal right to pro- 
tect you.” 





his face‘and hands looked as if it were parboiled ; and | 


“Marry me! Never! Never! It cannot be done legally 
without my consent, and that I will never give! 
The villain threatened to find a minister who would 
dispense with the bride’s consent, as well as with the 
marriage license and the wedding ring! But ob, 
Alberta, you will not permit this outrage to be per- 
petrated under your roof! You area lady, or you 
were one once—at least, the daughter of a gentleman. 
You will protect me!” exclaimed Elfie, losing, in the 
failure of her physical strength, half her courage. 

“T will protect you so faras lamable. Bo sure of 
that, Elfie. But you do surprise me beyond measure, 
Elfie. I thought you loved Albert Goldsborough,” 
said Alberta in amazement. 

“Love!” indignantly exclaimed Elfie. 

Alberta answered calmly : 

“You certainly loved him once, when he had done 
nothing to distinguish himself, and if you truly loved 
him then, you love him still, for true love knows no 
change.” 

“He whom I loved then, was a gentleman, or [ 
thought him such!” answered Kifie, contemptuously. 

Nothing on earth had power to move Alberta’s im- 
passive nature, unless it were something nearly con- 
cerning Vittorio Corsoni, her idolized lover-husband, 
and she said: 

“ Albert Geldsborongh was destined by his parents 
and by mine to marry me, and you knew it from the 
first, yet you saw him and loved him, and won his 
love. Not that I regretted your success. I was very 
glad to be well rid ef my cousin, for I was fally. deter- 
mined to marry Vittorio Corsoni, my beloved. But 
you took him away from me, only, it seems, to cast 
him off from yourself. In truth, I cannot understand 
such inconstancy,” she gravely added. 

“You cannot! Do you suppose, then, that my love 
can survive esteem, and walk hand in hand with con- 
tempt ?” said Elfie, scernfully. 

“No, I do not. Nor has Albert Goldsborough dono 
anything worthy of contempt, but everything worthy 
of admiration.” 

“ Pouncing upon me, and carrying me off by main 
force against my will, was among the rest of his ad- 
gg achievements, I suppose you think,” sneered 

Ifie. 

“ Yes, for it was a brave deed.” 

“Very brave, to kidnap a weak girl.” 

“Yes, it was, fer if you ever loved him, you love 
him still,” said Alberta. 

“TI tell you—” passionately began Elfie; but she 
was interrupted by a low rap at the door. 

“Come in,” said Alberta. 

And the door opened and a yeung man entered 
holding in his hand a paper parcel. 

Meanwhile outside the thunder rolled, the lightning 
ey and the rain poured. 

t was not a sterm to alarm any ene who was 
exposed to its fury; fer at that oral of the — 
thunder and lightning could net be very violent or 
dangerous. But the rain! Surely, since the deluge 
never had rain fallen in such torrents. 

Alberta and Elfie drew in their chairs to the fire. 
¢ “You do not know, Elfie, what a respite from anx- 
iety it is to me to be sure ef one night’s undisturbed 
rest! This storm that is raging outside will luli 
me to re as the sweetest music in the world 
wee fail to do,” said Alberta, with a sigh of intense 
relief. 

“But how and why 2” inquired Elfie. 

“Oh, because I know while thestorm is raging and 
the rain is pouring, the river is also rising, and the 
fords will be impassable, and our camp will be safe 
from attack for one night, and we may sleep in peace! 
Oh, Elfie! unless you had lived, as I have lived for 
the last three years, in the midst of ‘ war’s alarms,’ 
you could never realize what a blessed relief there ie 
in the feeling sure that we may sleep in peace for one 
night!” 

“Oh! Alberta, what a life for you—for 
daughter of the heuse of Galdsbovengh--pessea ria 
luxury and refinement! How can you bear it? Why 
do you bear it? Why do you not accept Erminie’s 
oa and seek refuge with her?” earnestly inquired 

e. 

A strange smile passed over the face of the guerilla’s 
wife ; still gazing straight before her into the fire, she 
answered, slowly: , 

“T have one idol, one religion, one rule of action ! 
Elfie, nearly four years have passed since I left 
all, to share the fortunes of Vittorio Corsoni, my be- 
loved! Dark enough those fortunes hsve been, heaven 
knows ! But I have never repented becoming his 
wife—never, Elfie! Neither of us have known a 
shadow of turning in our attachment to each other. 
And now I would not exchange my condition as the 
outlaw’s wife to be the most honoured lady in the 
land! Nor would he part with me fora kingdom ! 
We are allin all to each other. He is more to me 
than ever lover or husband was to woman before! I 
am more to him than ever was sweetheart er 





wife to man! Weare one; we can never be divided 
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Nothing—no, nothing shall ever part us! not life, net 
death, not eternity! In ali the gloom and horror of 
our dewnward course—and downward it is, Elfie— 


downward even to the depths of hell !—we have the 


one, great, deep, joy of knowing that we go on to- 
gether, inseparable for ever! Yes, on earth or in 
hades, inseparable for ever! I will never again 
leave him, or be left by him, for a single day.” 

“Oh, Alberta! you make my blood run cold!” ex- 
claimed Elfie. 

“In such a pursuit, what were oaths to me ? I had 
one idol—my Vittorio! one religion—his service ! one 
rule of action—his welfare! Happily his release was 
effected by a stronger arm and a shrewder wit than 
mine. And he is with me once more, and henceforth 
we part no more. Where he stays, I will stay; 
where he goes, I will go. What he dares that will I 
dare. The pains and privations he suffers I will share, 
and when he ceases to live I will die!” 

Alberta ceased to speak, but continued,. with her 
hands clasped upon her knees, to gaze into the fire. 

Elfie did not answer these wild words; she re- 
mained silent—struck dumb, as it seemed, with as- 
tonishment at the vehement earnestness of self-devo- 
tion in one she had deemed so cold and calm. What 
could haveinspired Alberta with this self-sacrificing, 
soul-sacrificing passion ? 

Was it the beauty, fire, and enthusiasm of the 
young Italian, who had so successfully wooed her? 
Certainly Vittorio Corsoni, if not as handsome as a 
grand Apollo, was as beautiful as a lithe Adonis. 

Bat then he was so very dark ; and how any woman 
eould really and desperately love such a slight Adonis, 
with such dark hair and eyes, Elfie could notima- 
gine! 

How could she, when she herself was but a little 
bit of acreature, with hair and eyes as dark as Vit- 
torio’s own, and wheu her ideal of “ a fine figure of a 
man ” was a tall, fair-haired Apollo? 

While Elfie sat gazing into the fire, and musing 
over these mysteries, there came a soft tap at the 
door. 

Alberta sprang up eagerly and went to open it. The 
voice of Vittorio Corsoni was heard to say : 

“It islate,love. It is nearly two o'clock.” 

“I know it is,” murmured Alberta. 

Elfie took her little watch from its hiding-place and 
looked at thetime. It was nearly three o’clock. And 
feeling really almost worn out with fatigue, she uc- 
dressed herself and went to bed, and fell fast asleep 
even before Alberta lay down beside her. 

Meanwhile, the storm raged without, the wind 
howled and shrieked, the rain poured and dashed; 
and the roaring of the rising waters was heard above 
it all! 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Fenians have a newspaper in San Francisco 
which is printed entirely in green ink. 

At the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
MM. Alpheu Brothers, diamond merchants, called 
the attention of that body to a diamond worth £6,000, 
but which offers this strange feature—its colour, 
which is of a slightly yellowish tinge, becomes pink 
on being submitted to a certain degree of heat, and 
preserves thiscolour till restored to the usual atmo- 
spheric influences. M.Alpheu wishes to ascertain the 
cause of this phenomenon. The Academy declived 
solving the problem until the subject was studied. 
This variation of colour is of considerable importance, 
as, although M. Alpheu paid £6,000 for the stone, it 
is said this fluctuation in its hue reduces its value to 
£3,000. 

OsnornE Hovse.—By the Queen’s commands 
various works and alterations are now being carried 
out at Osborne. Amongst these is the paving of 
the garden walks and upper and lower terraces, by 
Armani and Co., of London, with their patent 
metallic lava, made to take the appearance of gravel. 
The paving is laid down in a hot state, in thickness 
about three inches, and consists of two coats of Seyssel 
asphalte, having the surface of a bright yellow colour, 
mixed with fine sea pebbles. This gives a good uni- 
form surface, retams an agreeable colour, and prevents 
the growth of weeds. The same description of 
paving was laid by Armani and Co., many years ago, 
round the fountains at Osborne, under the directions 
of the late Prince Consort. 

Tne Ninth Report of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery has been published, and states the 
appointments of Sir F. Grant and the Dean of West- 
minster as trustees. The former gentleman assumes 
the place, which is not, however, ex officio, of the 
late President of the Royal Academy. Portraits of 
Jeremy Bentham, presented by Sir J. Bowring; 
Thomas Campbell, presented by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch; Queen Elizabeth, presented by the Mines 
Royal and Battery Companies; Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, presemted by the late Mr. Bulley; the late 
Duke ef Kent, presented by E. Christy, Esq.; and, 





by purchase, Peter Marty Vermilius; Queen Mary 
the Second; Father Mathew; Cobden; William, 
Lord Russell; Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury; 
Henry, Earl of St. Albans; George the Second; D. 
O'Connell; Warren Hastings; Sir W. Butts; Pepys; 
William Blake and James Barry, artists; and Queen 
Mary of Modena, have been added to the Gallery since 
the date of the last report. These additions have 
compelled the placing of portraits higher than before 
upon the walls.. Changes, having in view the better 
accommodation of the public, have been made in the 
days.of opening for the collection, On Easter Monday, 
1,453 persons visited the Gallery, against 783 of last 
year, 1,184 of 1864. The total number of visitors 
was 16,848 last year, an increase of nearly 2,000 upon 
that of the previous year. The highest number at- 
tending in any year since 1859 was that of 1862, 
when nearly 18,000 persons came. The trustees look 
forward with impatience:for the time when better ac- 
commodation will enable them to admit the public 
free on every week day, to place the pictures better, 
and in better lights than is now the case. 


OUR ORGAN-GRINDER. 

My wife is passionately fond of music, albeit she 
doesn’t know a note. She has the compositions of 
Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, and all the other 
great masters of the divine art, at her tongue’s end. 
I sometimes wonder at her intimacy with the works 
of these celebrated composers, inasmuch as she doesn’t 
sing, and was never kuown to play upon auy instru- 
ment under the sun. 

I went to the expense of a piano for her—one of 
Broadwood’s grands—at her own request, shortly after 
we were married, because she said she wouldn’t be 
without one for the world. 

I can’t see what use it has been to her really, unless 
to get it seriously out of repair every few weeks for 
about six months back by hammering very loudly on 
the keys for the amusement of “ baby.” 

Previous to that, she restricted herself solely to pry- 
ing into its construction in all manner of ways, and 
much to the detriment thereof; whether with a view 
to finding the secret of melody which lay hidden in 
its works, or from some other unrevealed motive, I 
am unable to say. 

But this much is certain—that the piano has cost 
at least one-fourth its actual value for tuning and re- 
pairs since it was brought home from the warehouse, 
where I heartily wish it had remained. 

Leastways, it isn’t to the benefit of a first-class 
instrument to have seated ae the keys a six-months 
old infant, of fat and chub5y proportions, while the 
mother thrums with all her might on either side of the 
little cherub. 

Nor does it add to the outward appearance of said 
instrument to have mechanical toys perform their 
evolutions on top of the rosewood case—at least, such 
is my opinion. 

But it is not with the piano I have to do, but with a 
certain itinerant musician, by profession an organ- 
grinder, whose skilful performance of that intricate 
and difficult piece of mechanism had completely won 
Lueinda’s admiration. 

“Oh, Augustus, dear!” she exclaimed, one after- 
noon, on my return home, “ you don’t know what a 
treat baby and I have had; baby is so fond of music. 
There has been such a charming organ-grinder along, 
and he has played so delightfully; such beautiful airs 
from the ‘Trovatore’ and the ‘Traviata’ and what 
not. Oh! it was perfectly delicious, and we enjoyed 
it so much.” 

Only to think of it! I say, to think of it! This 
mother and infant child engrossed for an hour or more, 
perhaps, by some dirty organ-grinder, grinding out 
his discordant notes beneath my windows, surrounded 
by a crowd of ragged urchins. 

“And, Augustus, he is such a model organ-grinder, 
a real Italian, with a dark skin and heavy beard ; and, 
eh! such black eyes; and he can’t speak a word of 
English, and admires baby so much. We had him 
into the parlour, and he played for us for upwards of 
an hour. Then to hear baby. laugh and scream !” 

Well, this was even worse than I had imagined. The 
fellow had actually been seated in the p.rlour, with 
his detestable machine, filling the house with its horrid 
noise. “Oh, heavens!” I exclaimed. 

Lucinda looked at me aghast. 

“Why, what isthe matter, Augustus? You seem 
astonished.” 

“ Astonished—” and well I might be. To think 
that this woman’s enthusiasm for art should have led 
to such an extreme. I said nothing, however; only 
ventured to express a hope that none of the mantel 
ornaments were missing. 

“How absurd, Augustus!” returned my wife. 
“How unmanly of you to suspect one of dishonesty 
on account of his poverty, and because he has a fond- 
ness for sweet melodies.” 





Gracious heavens! Wasanything the matter wit), 
Lucinda’s understanding that she should talk in thi, 
way? 

“Tam ashamed of you, Augustus!” And with 
this last remark she fell thrumming violently on ti 
piano, while baby joined in an accompaniment com. 
posed mainly of deep gurgles and shrill ‘infantil, 
screams, diversified by an occasional crow, which 
completely put an end to all future recrimination. 

Judge of my-feelings, oh sympathizing reader, when, 
on returning home next day, I found Lucinda seated 
in the parlour, grinding away demurely at a large. 
sized hand-organ, which, for the ‘ormer’s bettur 
convenience, was placed upon one of the purple-velve; 
sofas, while baby lay upon his back on the floor, 
uttering a succession of guttural sounds, much as jj 
he was in the act of choking, beating time, mean- 
while, with his infant feet on the ca 

“ Oh, Augustus, isn’t it splendid! © It’s so much 
nicer than that old piano, which is for ever getting 
out of tune, and is such & bother. It’s ‘the ‘ Marseil- 


laise,’ Augustus, that I’m ‘playing now. “Don’t you 
recognize it?” : 

I certainly did not. Those sounds were perfectly 
diabolical. 


“ Where's the fellow that owns this thing ?” I askei, 
surveying the organ contemptuously. 

“The organ-grinder ? Oh, he’s in the dining- 
room, taking his dinner.” 

“Tn the neem, taking his dinner!” Had! 
ever heard the like in all wy life? ‘No, never! Out 
I rushed from the parlour into the dining-room, and 
there he sat with his patched and ragged knees under 
my mahogany, disposing quietly enough of a beel- 
steak, and looking upon the furniture and hangings 
as complacently as though he owned them himself. 

A great, tall, whiskered fellow, with a skin as brown 
asa piece of tanned leather, and @ leer in his eye 
that was almost satanical. 

“Come, come,” I said, “my friend; you must get 
out of this.” 

He stared at me witliout seeming to comprehend 
in the least my meaning, and swallowed a large piecs 
of beefsteak, apparently without the trouble .of masti- 
cating it. 

I repeated my former remark, and laid bold of hin 
by, the shoulder. 

This time he disposed of a potato with the same 
celerity that had attended the swallowing the steak. 

“ Come!” I gaid. 

He muttered some inarticulate jargon,.and rose 
from. his chair 

“ There,” I 
door, “take that thing of yours and go! 
you, now!” 

He uttered some more gibberish, hoisted the organ 
on his back ; kissed his dirty, grimy finger-tips to 
Lucinda ; waved his great ugly paw at baby, who 
uttered acrow of delight ; and made his way into the 
street without deigning to take farther notice of me 
whatever. 

“ Augustus,” remarked Lucinda, on my return 
from the front-door, “for the first time in your life 
you haveacted like a brute.” 

Having delivered herself of this remark she turned 
to “ baby.” 

“Good gracious !” Iheard her exclaim, * where's 
the child’s coral necklace ?” 

. “] think very likely your friend the organ-grinder 
as it.” 

“ Augustus, you speak like a brute!” 

If baby’s coral necklace had been all, there would 
have been no necessity for calling in ‘the ‘aid of the 
police. But, bless you! all thé'silver spoons and half 
the silver forks were gone, besides a pair of silver salt- 
cellars. What else might not ‘have disappeared with 
these it isimpossible to say, if the fellow had only had 
the means of conveying away a few more things. 

So, as I have said, we called in the police, althoug) 
Lucinda protested to the last that the man was iuuo- 
cent. 

“Don’t be go unjust as to suppose that of him, 
ma'am. I know the rascal well,” remarked the officer. 

“ Augustus, I believe that policeman to be a brute.” 

“And that’s not all,” continued the policeman. 
“'Phis here fellow’s no more a foreigner than you or 
me, or all three of us, but belongs toa gang of thieves 
here, the worst in the whole !country. Oh, I kuow 
him, and before to-morrow I'll wager-f have him.” 

And he certainly did have him that very day. And 
baby’s coral necklace, the spoons, the forks, and the 
salt-cellars were all recovered, for the rascals had not 
had time to melt the silver. 

As for “our organ-grinder” it turned out precisely 
as the officer had said. The organ, was,a mere blind, 
the. whiskers and moustache were false, his skin was 
stained, and the man himself was no more an Italian 
than I am. so 

Lucinda, though still an enthusiast upon the sub- 
ject of music, has conceived a-sipgular prejudice 
against organ-grinders. 1 y G. 8. 


said, conducting him to the parlour- 
Be off with 
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[TIE INTERIOR OF A CIIINESE THEATRE.) 


THEATRE AT 
MACAO, CHINA. 


INTERIOR OF THE 





Our readers who are accustomed to the scenic ex- 
cellences of the London theatres will be, doubtlessly, 
amused by compariag them with those of a nation 
which boasts a stereotyped civilization of 4,000 years, 
and it will be interesting to them to learn how the 
Celestials manage their entertainments. 

A Chinese theatrical entertainment is, we believe, 
rather disrespectfully, termed a “sing-song,’—why, we 
areat a loss to imagine, unless it be that the words 
are intoned.or sung, as ina French vaudeville, or at 
the opera,., But. bere all resemblance ends between 
the Celestial theatricals at Macao and the gaiety of 
the Parisian vaudevilles. 

Messrs, Johu Chinaman and Co., the proprietors and 
managers, have certainly been at no great expense in 
the construction and decoration of “the house ;” or, if 
it be owned and conducted by a company, it is one 
formed on the strictly “limited liability” principle. It 
seems to be nothing more than a vast barnlike struc- 
ture of bamboos, thatched with paddy (the straw of 
rice), and faced with calico or skins. Perhaps the 
funds are all swallowed up in payment of the strong 
cast or great “stars” engaged. Asto the acting or 
singing, Herr Hildebrandt gives us no notion; and 
probably, if we actually witnessed the performance, 
we should only be in the position of a French friend 
of ours, who, though he rather prided himself upon 
not understanding a word of English, insisted upon 
accompanying us to hear “ Brother Sam,” and whose 
Visage—we mean tliat of our French. friend—was the 
“picture'of melancholy” during the whole evening. 

_ The acting or singing can hardly be bad; for, judg- 
ing by the “queue” outside and the crowd inside, it 
draws good houses. The Chinese Theatre keeps 
open all day long; the single performances of two 
hours’ duration immediately succeed one another! 
Hence, however, sometimes arises a little difficulty : 
the good people of Macao are so passionately, fond 
of the drama or sing-song, that they will not retire on 
the conclusion of the performance for which they have 
paid. Yet to this emergency the manager is quite 





equal, It appears that a sort of fire-engine, or hydro- 
pult, forms part of the properties ef a Chinese theatre, 
and tliis machine, superuumeraries bring to play vige- 
rously on the laggards, the result geuerally being to 
effectually damp their enthusiasm and drive them out. 
But should this fail, resort is had to stronger measures 
—water is exchanged for fire. Fusees, hand-grenades, 
or some such projectiles—in reality, we suppose, a 
mild form of the virulent sort of the pretty Chinese 
toy fireworks—are discharged at or among refractory 
lingerers, who, we have little doubt, rush out from this 
= assault, some of them ina burst of fiery indigna- 
ion. 

The stage, we see, is lighted from the sky above, 
and the body of the house kept in darkness—an ex- 
cellent arrangement for a daylight representation. 
The inter‘or of the Macao Theatre resembles, it must 
be confessed, an immense cage more than anything 
else. As regards the auditorium, there is a pit, pro- 
menade, or “ arena,” but there appear to be no boxes, 
stalls, or reserved seats of any kiud—at least, those 
who want such luxuries must climb for them and 
perch upon the bamboo framework of this very queer 
theatre. 





WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


Tue questionis often asked of physicians, is such or 
such anarticle healthy? the idea being thatsome articles 
are always readily digested, while some others are, as 
a matter of course, somewhat of difficult digestion, 
and therefore occasion to all more or less of trouble, 
The questioner usually, however, has no fixed purpose 
of discarding whatever kinds of food may be deemed 
injurious, as should be done if conscience is to dictate 
here as well asix other matters. The intention gene- 
rally is to use occasionally the unhealthy articles, 
givinga large preponderance to those which are healthy. 
But the idea of such a general division of food into 
two classes is wholly unfounded. The question as to 
a suitable diet isan individual one. What may be 
readily digested by one is not by another, and pro- 
duces, therefore, disquiet in the stomach, ‘The 
l,bourer can ordinarily digest easily a larger range of 
‘diet than the sedentary man, because with his greater 





general vigour there is com- 
menly greater vigour of 
stomach. Milk, whieh is apt 
toagree well, as it is expressed, 
with most persons, in some 
eceasions turmoil in the pro- 
cess of digestion, and to them 
it is, therefore, an unhealthy 
feod. Cucumbers are often 
cendemned unsparingly, but 
by many they are easily di- 
gested; and if so, the refresh- 
ment they afford is certainly 
beneficial We have known 
some invalids tobe really very 
much benefited by them from 
this cause. The effect was so 
marked in the case of one of 
them that she said she was 
always better in tle season of 
cucunibers than at any other 
period. We sometimes meet 
with some singular idiosyn- 
crasies in regard te food. We 
knew a lady who could eat 
rich cake with impunity, and 
yet plain bread would make 
her sick. 

Though milk is afull com- 
bination of all the elements 
of necessary food, it should be 
depended upon as the only 
food in no other period than 
infaucy. We should follow 
here, as everywhere, the indi- 
cations of nature. Teeth are 
made for use, and are supplied 
at the right time. Therefore 
as soon as the child has a 
sufficient number to serve well 
in cutting and grinding there 
is acall for solid food. The 
change should be made gra- 
dually, and not be inaugurated 
in full till the mill in the 
mouth is completed. The 
most common error is to make 
the change too early; for it is 
obvious that when there are 
only a few small teeth, there 
is not an apparatus adequate 
to the proper mastication of 
the solid food that is often at 
this period made a part of the 
diet. 

Sugar is an important ar- 
ticle of dict, as indicated by its liberal supply in 
nature. The wisdom, therefore, of some restrictions 
that are sometimes put upon its use in the diet of 
children is doubtful, though there is no question that 
the free use of it at irregular times between meals is 
very injurious. But while we use it liberally, we 
should avoid using it in such a manner as to beget 
a dislike for articles of food in which it is not present. 

Fruits are not made as prominent as they should be 
asa portion of our daily food, especially in the sum- 
mer season. Observe that we say as daily food, for 
the occasional free use of tiem, with long intervals of 
abstinence from their use, is apt to produce derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. 

Some are very restrictive in their diet, especially in 
relation to fruits, when such diseases as dysentery and 
cholera are prevalent. ‘This is anerror; for the best 
diet as a prophylactic is that which nature dictates as 
the mest suitable to the digestive organs under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Aud experience hasshown, what 
nature indicates, that theregular use of ripe, well-con- 
ditioned fruit is really a good preservative against ir- 
ritation of those organs as well when such diseases aro 
present as when they are not. 








A suBSCRIPTION has been set on foot in Jamaica to 
raise a subscription to ex-Governor Eyre. It is ex- 
pected that £10,000 will be collected. 

Paris Exurrrion or 1867.—Meetings of the in- 
tending metropolitan exhibitors in classes 10, 11, 12, 
18, 16 and 17, have taken place at the Society’s house, 
and sub-committees have been appointed, who are en- 
gaged in dividing amongst the claimants the space 
placed at the disposal of each class. 

WE are rejoiced to observe that an attempt, which 
promises to be attended with signal success, is being 
maie to establish a society for granting annuities to 
seamen’s widows, orplians, and mothers. This appears 
to us an infinitely better plan than any system of 
almshouses, which most poor people, and not without 
reason, consider only a poorhouse, into which they 
naiurally enough consider it degradation to enter. We 
wish the project all success, and beg of our readers, 
out of their superfluitics, to be helping in the cause. 
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A sHOCKING occurrence has taken place at Sabden, 
near Clitheroe, last week, by which the son of the 
Rev. 1. Moore was killed in a pugilistic encounter 
with a boy two years elder than himself. Although we 
are aware that many are te be found who advacate the 
system of “ boys fighting it out” whenever a quarrel 
takes place, we ewn that such are not our views. 
However, whether we are right or wrong im our ideas, 
all must agree that uuequal contests ought to be 
discouraged at scheols, and that the combatants ought 
to be urged to discontinue rather than prolong & 
pugilistic encounter. This can alone be brought about 
by the humane feelings of the upper boys. such 
a feeling always prevailed, two memorable calamities 
at Eton weuld have been averted. In the instance 
above referred to, the life of a gallant youth might 
have been saved by timely interference, 
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MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
fer Lif Rede 
CHAPTER XIII. 


I srarep at the close of the chapter about Unele 
Peter's illness and the way he made an ex oof 
himself, that he felt more indebted to Mrsy Perrin 
tuan te any one else for his recovery. 

Mr. P. I, I. Throckmorten—for he liked to read 
that name on bis cards—was not ungrateful nor un- 
mindful, he hoped, ef the excellent qualities of his 
neighbour: though Mrs. Perrin'’s sphere of life was 
not his sphere of life, she really was an excelient 
woman. 

In view of this complaisant recognition of a fellow- 
being on the part of Uncle Peter, Westley was often 
counissioned to bring the good dame to tea-drinkings 
with Aunt Sally, or to invite her te accompany her 
friends in drives to the city, which tea-drinkings and 
drives Mrs. Perrin doubtless found a pleasure, the 
drives especially, for they enabled her to give an old 
friend a call, a very old friend, whom she had known 
fer twenty years and upwards: sometimes to carry 
Lim a basket ef apples, ora pound of butter or cheese 
—he had done so many kind offices for her that he 
deserved some return. 

Whether the cap trimming with the turnip sproats 
was among the kind offices I cannot say, but incline 
to think that was not fergotten. 

Notwithstanding these small shows of amiabilify and 
gratitude, Mr. P. I. T. Throckmortow felt, oppressed 
by an indebtedness of which he could not rid bimeelf. 
He would sometimes (and Mrs. Throckmorton re- 
marked, that it was gemerally after eating a late 
supper, or the tapping of a new cask of nice brandy 
which did him se much good) awake in the night, and 
groan, as if in extreme distress; upon which occasions 
Mrs. Threckmorton was in the habit of saying: 
“ Peter, what is the matter?” 

And it was not unfrequently the case, that Mr. P. I. T. 
Throckmorton replied: ‘Oh, Sally Ann! my sense 
ef gratitude won't let me sleep; it is as if a great 
weight was oppressing me; there isa sense of fulness 
that I can’t give utterance to. Sally Ann, are you 
asleep? Keep awake a little while, Sally Ann, and 
talk cheerfully, if you can; think of anything cheerfal ; 
I am so weighed down, so burdened, as it were ; it 
would have been better if I had died, Sally Ann; 
don’t you think so, or don’t you think anything about 
me, any more? I believe you are fast asleep. Oh, 
dear! Oh, mercy! I wish I could sleep; I don't close 
my eyes from one hour to another; and I dream 
such ugly dreams. Sally Anu, are you asleep ?” 

“No, Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“ Shut up your eyes, and see if you can't go to 
sleep ?” 

“On, Sally Aun! you think everybody can sleep 
because you can ; if all your system had been racked, 
as mine was, you would find as much difference as 
there is betwixt day and night; be patient, Sally 
Ann: maybe I won't be with you long.” 

My aunt could not resist so pathetic an appeal, and 
never failed to rub open her eyes at this point, and 
ask her husband if he remembered when they were 
married, and how it rained, aud she spoiled her white 
dress, walkiug in the garden, and had te put on the 
sky-blue satin, the first day; and then she would in- 
quire if he had not been afraid, upea that occasion, 
that she would draw largely upen his purse for her 
wardrobe. 

But the relieved gentleman seldom got farther than 
“ My dear Mrs. Throckmorton, I do perfectly remember 
our wedding-day, and the white dress, and the rain, 
and the garden-walk.” 

Here be would drowse away, and continue, “I re- 
member; yes—no—white dress—what did you say? 
Are you asleep,—Sally An-n-n-n ?” 

Here a long, heavy respiration terminated Mr. 
P. I. T. Throckmorton’s sense of oppression, for an 
hour; and Mrs. Throckmorton, after tucking the 
coverlids comfortably about his shoulders, would suc- 








ceed, by continued musings on that blessed weddiag- 
day, in wooing back lightly her interrupted sleep. 

It might be that a blush would just have mantled 
her cheek as in fancy she heard Peter for the first time 
calling her “My dear Mrs. Throckmorton,” when 
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hear: . 
“ Ob, dear! mercy! wheream i? Sally Ann, 
wake tod speak to me, and get me out of this 
state!” : 


"Yes, Mr. Throckmorton; but what can Ido?” 
“Why, : =o that Lkuow. I was 
shattered by 


Mrs. Perrin, and all she did for me, is just 
Perrin ; sometimes I try to think she didn't 
sse8 but rare eye! she was just 


me 
uld have been 
Ann! ain’t you going to do anything ?” 
. Throckmorton; shall I get you a 
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“Yes, 
drink 2?” 
“No, no, ma, ne! you can’t do anything unless you 
feel what I feel. Oh! sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to haves thankless child!” 
©“ What de you say, Mr. Throckmorton?” 

“Oh, nothing; I was trying te give expression to 
my feelings in the language ef a sublime and sorrow- 
ful mind ; don’t questien my ravings—it will make me 
worse. You haven't done avything yet.” 

“ You said I couldn’t do anything, Mr.——” 

“ Well, but a man don’t always mean what he says, 
especially when he has been broken down, as I have. 
Oh, dear! Oh, mercy! I thought, mages pa 

ing, 
and hold my hands, tley tremble so, and add a 
blanket te the clothing, I'm all in a chill, and get up 
and see what time it is, and ask me how I feel, or some 
little thing like that; but it’s ne difference, I couldn’t 
stand it long; and I might as well go first as last, I 
suppose.” 
Here a, aunt, ——_ es gous 
table, and a great alarmed, w: 
trembling hand om. Peter's head, and w 
his pulse was, . add a blanket-to the clothing, and 
see what wastli and then in tenderest accents 
inquire how ‘and if that frightful weight seemed. 
at all 


lightened. , 

Unele Peter would generally be relieved at this 
juncture ; and upon one occasion he was sufficiently so 
to relate a dream which had disturbed him. 

“Oh, Sally Ann, how youdosleep! Just while I 
was talking you went to sleep; but I hadn't the heart 
to wake you, and so I tried, heur after hour, to 
slumber, but all in vain; and when I did, for a 
minute, get the better of this dreadful oppression, I 
had a dream that was enough to make a man crazy.” 

“What did you dream, Mr. Threckmerten ?” 

“Oh, Sally Ann! I thought I was walking along 
the meadow, and I saw one of our carriage-horses 
eating grass; I saw him just as plain as ever I saw 
anything; and all at once, while I looked, he turned 
into a great big elephant, and swung his trunk up aad 
down, and leoked just as mad as he could loek, aad 
though I am not naturally a coward, you know, Sally 
Ann—nobody can accuse me of that—I felt afraid. 
You know I was asleep, Sally—if I had been awake I 
would not have had a fear, but I was asleep, and I 
was a little scared. I mever had such a feeling in my 
life, Sally Ann—not when I was awake, Sally Ann: 
but you see I was asleep, half as sound asleep as you 
was, it maybe, though it ain't often that I any more 
than just ferget myself in the ceurse of the night. 
Are you asleep again, Sally Aan ?” 

“No, Mr. Threckmerten, I hear every word.” 

* Well, as I said, this astonishing elephant shoek his 
trunk at me, and it was as big, it seemed to me, as the 
sill of my barn. Did you ever see my barn-sill, Sally 
Ann?” 

“No, Mr. Throckmerton, I den’t knew that ever I 
did, but I can guess.” 

“Ne, yeu can’t, Sally; yeu don’t know nothing 
about it if yeu never saw it; you might'as well have 
said you knew how the reigning emperor of Russia 
looked. What shall I compare the trunk of that beast 
to, Sally Ann, that will make you aware of its enor- 
mity ?” 

“Compare it to a big tree, Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“Well, Sally Aun, imagine a big tree with its top 
all trimmed off—have you got any imagination, 
Sally ?” 

“IT don’t know, Mr. Threckmorton.” 

“ What do you think the king looks like ?” 

“T think be looks like you, Peter, if you had a gold 
crown en your head.” 

“Why, Sally Ann, you surprise me; I had no idea 
that your imagination was so brilliant. Well, then, 
you cam imagine the tree, denuded, as I said.” 

*“ Yes, Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“Well, then, imagine it swinging up and down be- 
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‘got a little use of one arm. 


fore your very face, and the beast behind it big 
enough to haye a trunk of the dimiuutiveness de- 
—— Can you imagine a beast as big as that, Sally 
“Yes, Mr. Throckmorton.” * 
‘Well, but have you thought how big-his feet 


| would be?” 


“Oh, as big as our carriage-house, nearly, if the 

roof was eff.” nae i 
Pa an elephant’s foot an ugly thing, Sally 
“Yes, Mr.  apnesheaed + oon reir be 
the idea of 


very, hae: 
“It wag Ana ; you can't fully get 
it, but exmes yout Lipdeoueg x Tlosoores 


don’t won 
a as tip? > ¢ | 
“No, Mr. T ‘Wa @ wonder you were 


hrockmorton, ) 
not frightened out of your senses; I would have 


been. 

“T'll dare say, Sally Aun; but remen have no nerve 
—none of the qualities that go to up-e soldier. 
If I had been awake, and in my wand had 


actually seen as huge an elephant as’ Z have de- 
s¢ribed, and ‘with a trunk as large as the tree you have 
partly imagined——-Sally Ann, are you asleep?” 
“No, Mr. Throckmorton ; how could I be, and you 
telling about that terrible fright?”  ~ : 
“ T was asleep, Sally Aan, you #1 would have 
as I was, if I had been awake ; 
but it was in sleep, and-I started a little, as I said, 
big beast started at me like a 


I tried te call, but my tougue 
piece of lead, and there I lay, at point 
of the bayonet, as you may say, and if it been to 
save my life I could not have cried, nox, ia fact, have 

go much as my little finger, and in that peril- 
crisis——- Can you imagine it, Sally Aun, or are 


hew’} you asleep ?” ‘ 


“ Loan imagine it, Mr. Throckmorton, and I'm not 


“ Well, in'that deplorable condition I lay, and saw 
the beast as I have depicted, with s trunk as big as a 
denuded tree, a body ne, aud a foot as big 
as our carriage-house, as you justly iniagined, stand- 
ing right over me. I saw that foot uplifted—saw it 
descending—and I could not so much as say, Amen! 
It fell, Sally Ann—it fell on this bosom, where thy 
head so oft hath lain—and instead of crushing me as 
I anticipated, and as I had a right to anticipate from 
the circumstances, it fell just like a,foather; did you 
ever have such a dream, Sally Aun ? ever think you 
were falling, and ‘come dowrm just assoft as could 
be 2” 

“Yes, I have dreamed such dreams!” 

* And, Sally Ann, do you think you felt at the mo-~ 
ment those dreams had possession of your mind, 
anything as I felt in the catastrophe described ? for 
though each blow of that preponderating fout fell so 
softly, just like a feather, I may say, Tcould not but 
be apprehensive that the next would stave me in; 
how could it be otherwise, Sally Ann?’’ 

“T don't see, Mr. ‘'hrockmorton.” 

“Nor I, Sally Aun! In my'own mind, Tstand ex- 
empt from censure; but I fear this recital may have 
lowered your estimate ef my manhood, to think that 
I should not have speared the defiantcreature to death, 
even in a dream, Sally Ann.” 

“Bat, Mr. Throckmorton, you had no spear.” 

“No, Sally Ann, I was all unarmed; if I had had a 
weapon, I think I would have struck, even at the risk 
of still farther enraging tlie furious animali I did 
lift my arm—for at’ last, after the terrible struggles, 1 
Are you asleep, Sally 
Ann?” 

“Wide awake, Mr. ‘Throckmorton.” 

“Well, I succeeded in uplifting one arm, to fell 
the creature to the earth, and then—what do you 
think, Sally Ann ?” ‘ 

“] don't knew what to think.” 

“Well, guess, Sally Ann.” 

“ Guess what, Mr. Throckmorton ?” 

“ Why, guess anything; if I tell you what to guess, 
it won't be guessing at all.” 

‘“Well, Mr. Thro¢kmorton, I guess' a cow.” 

“Oh, no, Sally Ann! just as I lifted my arm to fell 
the extraordinary animal, it seemed to me it was no 
elephant at all, but Clark Boots, beating ‘me, with his 
fist, for therheumatism in the heart. 1 couldn’t strike 
a fellow creature, you knew, and while at that lrumane 
etaployment; so I tried; once more, to run, but he 
kept me still, by the asseveration that,'so surely as I 
attempted flight, that wretched Doctor Tompkins 
would get his steaming teakettle under my vestments 
and parboil all my uuresisting limbs ; so I feared to 
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fly, fer I dreaded that treatment excessively, as 
you have reason to know, and—do you hear, Sally 
Ann?” 

“Not one word is lost, Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“ And just as it came into my mind that my last 
breath was gone, and that there was no other way but 
that I must sleep in a coffin, the next time I went to 
sleep—an unpleasant reflection, you know, Sally Ann— 
Ifelt a little relief, and, opening my eyes, as I thought, 
Isaw Decter Snakeroot stuffing a live pullet in the 
mouth of Clark Boots. Then it was that a joyous 
jerk of my whole persom caused the bed on which we 
repose to vibrate: Were you conscious of the move- 
ment, Sally: Aur ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Throckmorton, your sudden jump waked 


me?” 

“Well, Sally Annj’wasn’t that a dreadful dream ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Throckmorton, it was,” 

“Js that all you can say to your poor husband, and 
when he has just estaped from the jaws of death ; for, 
though it was a dream, I suffered what no money 
would induce me to go through with. Oh, dear! the 
memory of it seems to interrupt my regular respira- 
tion; but if Ichad gone, maybe it would have been as 
well!” 

“Oh, my heart is too full for utterance; if you 
were taken, I'could not find another Mr. Throckmor- 
ton in all the world.” 

“No, Sally Amn, I don’t believe you could. Iam 
the only one of my name that sustains the ancient 
character’ of the Throckmortons. Pardon me, my 
dear’ Mrs. ‘Throckmorton; of course, I could not 
breathe this.to another; but you, as I may say, are a 
part of myself.” 

“ Mr. Throckmorton; you are so kind!” 

“Don’t go'to sleep, Sally Ann; I am a little ner- 
vous yet; I shall never get over that dreadful bad 
spell [ had; and.just to think of the things they did 
with me, Sally Ann! You can’t begin to know the 
things I suffered.” 

“No, Mr. Threckmorton.” 

“Sally Ann, I am afraid you are going to sleep; 
don’t you think it’s nearly daylight? it’s as dark as 
pitch in the room; not that I am afraid of darkness; I 
rather like it; it calls up a man’s bravery—Sally Anp, 
keep awake, and see how pretty this deep blackness 
that pervades the room is; are you asleep, Sally 
Ann?” 

“ Mr. Throckmorton, I am not asleep.” 

“Ain't there something white, Sally, in that 
farther cornerof the room? It seems to me I see some- 
thing.” 

“It’s only my gown hung over a chair, Mr. Throck- 
morton.” 

“Oh, I thought it was some such thing; TI was 
sure the daylight was not breaking yet; I wasn’t 
afraid, Sally Ann; but it wouldn't be any wonder, 
would it, Sally,-if-I-was afraid, after such an awful 
spell of sickness? You see, it quite unstrung me; I 
don’t feel that my courage is less, but I feel it in other 
ways. Do you hear, Sally Ann, what I am saying, 
or don’t you hear nothing? It was a big elephant, 
wasn’t it? and its feet, and Clark Boots, and Boctor 
Snakeroot, and the dress, and Mrs. Perrin—gratitude 
—Sally Ann——” 

Here Mr. P. I. T. Throckmorton drowsed away 
again, 

My aunt was soon in happy unconsciousness; but 
the respite was @ brief one. 

“Oh, Sally Ann! save me! save me!” 

“ Dear Mr. Throckmorton! I am righthere. What 
is the matter? I thought somebody was killing 

ou.” 

“Oh, Sally Ann, I thought I was sick, and that 
some devil of a doctor was dashing cold water over 
me, so that I was drowning; and I thought you were 
Mrs. Perrin, and so T awoke. It seems- to me all the 
sheets are deluged with his horrid cold bath.” 

“No, Mr. Throckmorton ; it’s all your fancy.” 

“Oh, mercy! Oh, dear! that dreadful spell has 
80 shattered me! Sally Ann, you can't keep awake, 
can you?” 

“Why, yes, Mr.‘ Throckmorton.” 

“But you fall asleep while I am talking, and I can 
only just forget myself, all I can’'do; how’can you 
sleep so, Sally Ann? I believe you are going now.” 

“* No, Mr. Throckmorton, I hear you!” 

“ T wish there was a light, Sally Ann; it’s company, 
when a man’s lonesome. Did you hear me, Sally 
Ann?” 

* a Thear you,” says the good woman, and 
forthwith, she rises and strikes a light. Uncle Peter 
lifts himself on ene elbow, and looks about the room, 
screening himself fromthe observation of Mrs. Throck- 
morton: ; 

When he has'finished his survey, not omitting to 
peep wnder the bed, he begs that she will talk to him 
a Httle; say something—anything—he don't care 
what; and ‘his admiring wife, her eyes fast shut, re- 
vives, dreamingly;'the happy memories of ‘the bridal 
day; repeats’ how the'morning was bright, and how 


ptetty Mr. Throckmorton said she looked; and how 
they. walked in the garden, and how the young hus- 
band was vexed because that she necepted some 
flowers from Colonel Mitchel, and how they sat in the 
arbour, not seeing the clouds till the rain began to 
fall, and so the white dress was soiled, and sho 
compelled to assume the blue the first day. 

Happy day ! she still keeps the blue dress as a me- 
mento of it. 

He remembers the dress, perfectly, and, in his joy, 
puts forth his hand to extinguish the light, but con- 
cludes it may be more agreeable to Mrs. Throckmorton, 
to leave the light burning. Women are timid, and so 
it is suffered to barn. 

“Oh, Sally Ann!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “there 
has a creat thought come to me.” 

“* What, Mr. Throckmorton? But itis not uncommon 
for you to have great thoughts.” 

“You are a discerning weman, Sally Ann,—few 
see as clearly as you.” 

“You will spoil me with praise, Mr. Throckmorton. 
But what did you think?” 

“Would you be willing, Sally, that I should convey 
away the blue dress?” : 

“Convey it where, and what for, dear? It’s never 
been out of the drawer, except to be sunned (you 
know the moths will get into things), since we were 
married, and I can’t think what you would convey it 
away for.” 

“This was my thought, my dear Mrs. Throck- 
morton ; that dress, by its happy association, and not 
by its intrinsic value, is prized by me beyond a ruby, 
by us both, I may say ; and what could so well ex- 
press my gratitude as the conveyance of this article, 
so valued by us both, to the hands of the estimable 
Mrs. Perrin? for we must not be ungrateful, nor un- 
mindful that it is to that good woman we are indebted 
for all we have enjoyed posterior to that bad spell. 
I, Sally Ann, would have been a corpse but for 
that estimable woman's interfering prevention.” 

“Mr, Throckmorton, ‘you will break my heart. 
But the blue dress, Mr, Throckmorton,” said my 
aunt, humbly remonstrating; “ there are two reasons 
why I object to your arrangement; in the first place, 
the dress is dear to me, from tion, and in the 
next place, it would be quite useless to Mrs. Perrin.” 

‘Explain, my dear Mrs. Throckmorton, why it will 
be useless to the excellent woman to whom I must 
make some fitting sign of my gratitude. I some- 
times think it would be better to die than to live 
under a weight of gratitude. It’s a debt we can’t pay, 
my dear Mrs. Throckmorton. Of all things, it seems 
to me that blue dress, that so graced your yeuthful 
form, would be the most fitting token of my grate- 
ful emotions. It’s daylight, my dear Mrs, Throck- 
morton, clear, white daylight. Surely, you can't feel 
timid now, and I may as well put the light eut. I 
don’t like a light burning in the night: it makes me 
wakeful.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Throckmorton, don’t burn a light on my 
account; I den’t want any light. I thought you——” 

“My dear Mrs, Throckmorton, don’t say a word ; 
you can’t fora moment sup that my manly cou- 
rage quails for a little harmless darkness, and so why 
should alight burn, unless on your account? Ah, 
Mrs. Throckmorton, own that you have a woman’s 
weaknesses. You rather like a light, ina dark night, 
and when I am asleep, don’t yeu, my dear ?” 

Aunt Sally assented, of course, and Uncle Peter 
dozed once more. 

In the pleasant light of the afternoon, my Uncle 
found the weight of gratitude pressing less heavily on 
his bosom. 

He begged that Mrs. Throckmorton would offer 
some more feasible plan, as she had objected to his; 
whereupon, that worthy woman timidly suggested the 
propriety of consulting the personal inclination of the 
nurse. 

To this he immediately and decidedly objected. The 
delicacy of that excellent woman might prevent the 
indication of her wishes. 

He would procure a pair of Cupids, or a lap-dog to 
amuse her leisure hours, or an antique vase, or some- 
thing else really elegant. Mrs. Throckmorton shook 
her head. She still favoured the idea of consulting 
Mrs. Perrin. 

Neither the lap-dog, nor the pair of Cupids, nor the 
vase, would ‘be prized ; she was sure of that. 

So, after much deliberation, and various propositions, 
it was finally determined that Westley should be dis- 
patched with the best carriage to bring Mrs. Perrin to 
drink tea. 

In due time she was set down at the deor. She 
carried in her arms a great bundle, comprising no less 
than three meal bags and two sheets. This was work 
for the afternoon. 

Sewing was mere play, at best, she said; she 
always felt as if she was doing nothing when using 
her needle. 

Mr. Throckmorton wore ruffles, and his diamond- 








bage, made various artful attempts to ascertain what 
small addition to her present possessions would be 


acceptable. 
A black silk dress Mrs. Perrin alrendy bad. Te bo 
sure, she had had it, and eccasienally worn it, for 


twenty years; still it was abeut as good as new, 
and she didn’t know that she should buy a black silk 
dress. 

“You see,” said Uncle Peter, hitching his chair a 
little closer to her; “I am a grateful man, Mrs. 
Perrin, and to you I owe my life, I may say, and if I 
could persuade you to accept seme trifle—some 
antique, or something or other, of a high style of art, 
it would really be another charity.” 

“Grateful ? Nonsense! What have I done for you? 
And I am sure I shoulda’t know what to do with an 
antique, if I had it, and it’s no use for a body to have 
what they don’t know the use of.” 

It was fearful to be indebted to any fellow-being, 
as he was. 

“Why, just think of it, Mrs. Perrin,” said Uncle 
Peter; “I was almost a dead man, and you came and 
renovated me. And new, my excelleut Mrs. Perrin, 
what will you accept at my hands ?” 

“What nice, great bags!” she exclaimed, holding 
one up admiringly. ‘ They make a body feel almost 
rich. One is to hold bran for my cow, and the other 
two are for flour.” 

“What say you toalap-dog? I will try to get 
one of the King Charles breed; they’re very beauti- 
ful.” 

“ Get along with you !” exclaimed Mrs. Perrin; “TI 
would as soon be caught with a sheep on my shoulder, 
as with a dog on my lap.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, mercy! what can I de?” 

“ Just do-nothing at all for me, except to send for 
me when I can do any good. Why. I had a real 
pleasant visit the time I stayed here all night.” 

Mr. Throckmorten withdrew to the open air—ho 
felt that he was stifling, and my auut by a little 
praising of the bags and sheeting, soon worked herself 
into the confidence of her guest, and, without ob- 
trusive inquisitiveness, or patronizing overtures, 
managed to get at one of her long-cherished 
wishes. 

Mrs. Perrin would really like to visit one of her 
children, if she had a little spare money. 

Mrs. Throckmorton remained discreetly silent, but 
resolved that the necessary funds should be at her 
disposal. 

Great was the joy of Uncle Peter, when he learned 
that he could pay his debt of gratitude ; but the joy 
was of short duration, and Mrs. Perrin had no sooner 
packed her black silk dress, than an uneasy feeling 
took possession of his heart. 

He hoped she would make her visit a short one. 
To be sure, he was glad to have ler make the visit, 
but two things still oppressed him: the sense of gra- 
titude was in nowise lightened—he was perfectly 
satisfied that meney could not pay for some things, 
and he was still under as great obligations as ever ; 
and then, suppose he should get sick, and that esti- 
mable woman be ont of the neighbourhood, a hundred 
or two hundred milesaway! The thought wasa terror 
to him. 

Mrs. Perrin was arivised of his uneasiness, and when 
she told him she should not be from home more tlian 
two weeks, and that he looked so well she thonght it 
would be quite impossible for him to get sick if he 
should try, he almost concluded it would bo so, and, 
ashamed of the fears he had expressed, shook hands 
cordially and wished her good-bye. 

But when it was certainly known that there was no 
fire on Mrs. Perrin’s hearth, and that the door was 
locked, and the windows dark at night, there came a 
change over. the spirit of Mr. P. I. T. Throckmorton. 

He insisted that the lamp should burn all night. 
Something might happen ; there was always danger. 
He was more fearful for Mrs. Throckmorton than for 
himself. 

Two or three restless nights went by, and Westley 
was required to sleep within call, in case of a sudden 
and severe attack. My poor aunt! it was little rest 
she had. 

During the day her husband was less apprehensive, 
but 'at nightfall he would begin to inquire how he 
looked, and whether Sally Ann thought he would be 
able to rest at all. 

He would count on his fingers the number of days 
Mrs. Perrin had been away, and calculate the pro- 
babilities of her returning sooner than she had pro- 
posed. ; 

“Don’t you think she will get tired, and feel dis- 
posed to return, Sally Ann ?” 

Mrs. Throckmorton would assure him that nothing 
was 80 likely as that Mrs, Perrin would return earlier 
than she had intended. There was no place like home, 
especially to old people, she would say. 

“Maybe she has got home, now,” Uncle Peter 
would suggest. ‘Had we not better send Westloy, 





pin, in honour of the guest; and, as she sewed up the | 





Sally Ann? She may be at home, and hurt at our 
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want of attention ;” and so, after a week had passed 
since her departure, Westley was sent regularly to her 
house each night toe see whether she had not come 
back; and night after night, as he returned with the 
intelligence that she was not to be found, Mr. P. I. T. 
Threckmorton felt the probabilities of a sudden and 
severe attack increasing. 

He was one evening observed to take the measure- 
ment ef his breadth of shoulder and waist very 
exactly, aud such a measurement he repeated, nightly, 
afterwards, and, though he could not discover any 
visible diminution of his dimensions, he could not re- 
sist a belief that he was falling away. 

The effect ef that bad spell, he said, remained in 
his system, and he was sure that sooner or later, he 
must fall a victim to the villanous experiments prac- 
tised upon him. 

And, in truth, his friends inclined to the belief that 
he was net far wrong. 

His constitution had really been unhinged by the 
contradictory and sudden transitions of treatment to 
which he was subjected. 

Ten days of Mrs. Perrin’s absence had been worried 
through: for Mr. P. I. T. Throckmorton had not only 
the old weight of gratitude to crush him, but the fear 
of a relapse added thereto. 

It was no wonder he grew nervous. 
night came. 

Westley returned from his errand of inquiry—with 
intelligence that Mrs. Perrin had not appeared, and 
Mr. Throckmorton protested that the measure, which 
fitted about his waist a week before, would then lap a 
hand's breadth: and, after surveying himself in the 
giass, and repeatedly questioning my aunt as to his 
appearance, the lamp was lighted, Westley stationed 
at the door, in case he should be needed, and groaning 
and prophesying evil, the miserable man retired. 

(To be continued.) 


The tenth 








SEARCH FOR A GENTLEMAN. 





Racru Rasp, a brawny, rough, unlettered rustic, at 
the age of twenty-five, had suddenly acquired a large 
fortune through the discovery of valuable mineral 
beds, on lands which he had earned by years of 
patient, unremitting, well-directed toil, and which he 
had now disposed of for ever; and now it was that 
the darling ambition of his life to him for the first 
time seemed possible to be gratified—he wished to be 
“a gentleman,” and in the possession of riches he be- 
thought him of the readiest man in the world to make 
him one. 

That man was his indigent but educated and ex- 
tremely fastidicus cousin in London, Hugh Probe, 
whom he accordingly travelled many miles to see, 
made known his singular wish and his wealth, and 
offered him half of all he had, if Probe would make 
agentioman of him—“a perfect one, no half-and- 
half,” he said, emphatically. “Is ita go?” 

“ No,” replied his cousin, who was both pleased and 
pained at the apparition and announcement of Rasp, 
and shuddered as he surveyed the uncouth bulk of 
humanity, who appeared to think that a gentleman 
could be made to order, as a tailor makes a coat—out 
of the roughest materials, and however old the cloth. 

After explaining to Rasp, as well as he could, the 
impossibility of his ever being made a trve gentleman, 
Probe yielded to his sanguine cousin's urgent request 
that he would show him about town, and point out 
such as came near his idea of what a complete gentle- 
man sliould be. 

“ You are reckoned one,” said Rasp, looking at him 
as he would have inspected the points of a horse he 
was about to buy, “and ought to beajudge. Show 
me round, and let me see the specimens, and per- 
haps I may copy enough from the best to auswer all 
reasonable purposes.” 

“IT am, as you say, accounted one,” said Probe, 
witha melancholy smile. “But I am far, I assure 
you, from coming up to my own estimate of what 
such a 7, should be. I am willing to go with 
you, and enlighten you, to the best of my ability, as to 
the characteristics of a sterling gentleman, but upon 
one condition—you must talk but very little, the less 
the better. You have a very obstreperous manner of 
speaking, and would attract attention; which, as I am 
sensitive on that score, would put me to great 
torture.” 

Rasp promised, and agreed not to push, pull or nudge 
his walking mentor, but simply to utter the word 
**Bungo!” if he should see any supposed gentleman 
lhe deemed worth a criticism from his cousin, and then 
arm-in-arm they strolled into a fashionable thorough- 
fare. 

Passing in front of an hotel, Rasp fixed his eyes 
upon an elegantly-dressed fellow, leaning on the 
shoulder of another, and engaged in quizzing the 
passing ladies while he picked his teeth. 

“ Bunge ?” inquired Rasp. 
Probe gazed and said : 


“No. He has one mark of a complete gentleman 
—elegance of costume; but he is not dignified. His 
manners are vulgar. As far as tailor, hatter, boot- 
maker, and barber go, he is almost faultless—fashion- 
able; has an eye to what colours, shape, and stuff 
become him. But don't you see that, with the instinct 
of a natural vagabond, he is lounging lazily and pick- 
ing his teeth in public, staring down the women! I 
would rather die than do that!” 

“ Would you,” said Rasp, very loudly. ‘ You for- 
get that, now I'm going to cuddle you under my 
wing, life will be worth something to you.” 

“ You forget your promise—hush !” 

‘*Bungo?” asked the countryman, looking up at a 
popular orator, who was addressing a throng from a 
balcony, and receiving general applause. 

Probe shook his head. 

“No. Heis dignified, as a gentleman must be; but 
he is not graceful. Eloquent, lofty sentiments; but 
angular, awkward gestures and attitudes, not superior 
to an automaton. No true gentleman, thoroughbred, 
could have such uneasy action. Very imperfect 
breeding, believe me. No grace, no grace—radical 
deficiency.” 

They passed on; and soon the searching eyes of 
the aspirant for gentle honours were riveted upon a 
pedestrian just ahead of them, and again he put the 
mystic question: 

“ Bungo ?” 

“Very graceful, indeed,” returned Probe, watch- 
fully. ‘‘How many miles one might travel without 
meeting one man with a walk like that. Fine figure, 
easy motions, such as when you see him nodding his 
salutations from side to side. Observe that easy 
sweep he takes as he courteously yields a passage to 
others; mark his imptessive manner of lifting his hat 
and waving his hand; his light and springy step; the 
disposition of his arms; no swagger ; he glides rather 
than strides; uo uncouth attitude as he momentarily 
pauses to accost others, even in the current of sucha 
throng; but there! someone has accidentally jostled 
him, and he speaks fiercely—ah! he has betrayed him- 
self, no gentleman, after all!—a great pity. He is 
graceful, but he is not mild!” 

“Bungo ?” again granted the wondering rustic. 
“Whom? This person who is listening so civilly to 
the beggar’s appeal? Let us pause and see. He looks 
benevolent—he answers mildly; but his response is 
too mild; for don’t you see that he lesitates, and— 
gives nothing? He had the money in his hand and 
has put it back—he is gone! He is no gentleman— 
he is not generous !” 

* Bango!” repeated Rasp, as now another and a 
jovial-looking stranger advanced and gave a handful 
of change to the mendicant, 

“ Ah, no!” sighed Probe; ‘for, though he is gene- 
rous, do you hear him cancelling the gift by making 
unfeeling inquiries of the shrinking wretch—jocular 
to misery! A gentleman is as careful of the sensi- 
bilities of the meanest as of his own. ~He is by in- 
stinct polite, and must be so under all circum- 
stances.” 

“And would thank you for sawing his leg off, I 
suppose; and wouldu’t die with a groan, under any 
circumstances.” 

“ Ralph, remember your promise. See how every- 
body stares at your stentorian voice.” 

“ All’s one—they can’t see it. Bungo?” 

“This character, with the prepossessing face, who 
is apologizing tenderly for some disappointment he 
has caused. He has indeed the art and glimmering 
outside of politeness; bat I know him—externally a 
gentleman—but without integrity. Now yonder 
stands a map, Ralph, of whom he would gladly seem 
the counterpart.” 

“Ts he Bungo ?” 

“*No, but honourable—the soul of honour; few, if 
any, so punctilious in that, but, must I say it? he has 
no family!” 

“Must a thorough gentleman have a family? I 
can marry, easy enough.” 

“Pshaw! Hush—no! I-mean he is of poor and 
ill-bred parentage ; a true gentleman must necessarily 
have refined blood and associations from his very 
birth! But see; look back! that gentle——, I mean 
that personage, who just passed us—he is of a very 
high family.” 

“Ts hea Bungo? If he is, I'll go arter him; for I 
haven’t seen a reg’lar yet.” 

“For propriety’s sake! decency, Ralph, do not, I 
beg of you, roar any more; or, much as I esteem 
you, I shall be ferced to desert you to escape notoriety» 
Do hush: restrain your enthusiasm if you expect ever 
to be a ntleman ; limit yourself to‘ Bungo,’ and hear 


me 

“ Well, I'll try to keep the steam down.” 

“The grandfather ef that personage was a statesman, 
and he has many other near relatives of great wealth 
and distinction. He was well-born, but he was an 
only child—spoiled, headstrong, would have his own 
way, would be wild, and would not receive a thorough 








education—without which, of course, 10 man can be 
a gentleman.” 

Here Rasp heard a passer-by address another by 
the title of “Doctor,” and he inimediately turned in 
that direction, exclaiming-anxiously, “ Bungo ?” 

“T can cheerfully testify to the thorough education 
—nay, profound scholarship of that doctor; he also 
is of good family, but having a talent for laziness, he 
is consequently no gentleman.” 

“ Talent for what 2?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ What does he do ?” 

“ Nothing ; and he is therefore not a gentleman !"’ 

“T imagined that was the sure sign of a gentleman.” 

“A proof of a drone, Ralph...No gentleman is 
perfect who is without an occupation; and it must 
also be an exalted one. Now. here passes a public 
functionary, who bas an exalved occupation; he is a 
judge—wise, impartial, useful, merciful as well as 
just ; but only look, at him; he is unsightly, slovenly, 
therefore no gentleman, whatever he may be. Now 
observe the contrast between him and the!individual. 
who steps up to him—a model of neatness—tidy, but 
how irreverent! Though young, do you mark how 
he accosts him? familiarly, being perhaps infiuential,’ 
but no respect shown to his.age or office; calls him 
by his family-name, without title or other sign of 
distinctive respect. That fellow's irreverence proves 
him neither gentleman nm r man. Now others approach 
and surround the judge, and—” 

“Do you consider any of them fellers Bungoes ?” 

“ Not I; theymay have some qualities which entitle 
them, to a limited degree, to the respect due to a 
thoroughbred geutleman ; but such’a marvel of a 
man is hardly to be found in the walk efa day, or a 
year, or-a century, Ralph; for though you thought it 
within my humble power.to makea perfect gentleman 
of you, I must admit that, according to my estimate of 
a true gentlemaa—one who never utters, a harsh seu- 
timent, nor transgresses the rules of good-breeding— 
I have never yet met one myself.” 

“ You haven't!” roared Rasp ; “then I'll give it up, 

and let’s go home. I suppose the nearest to your idea 
of such a miracle would be a dead man—for he hasn't 
any harsh sentiments, and can’t break no rules ; but 
as for me, Ralph Rasp, I call myself a live man ; and 
hereafter this, whilst I am alive man, I’ll thank hea- 
ven I’m no gentleman.” 
“ You're right, Ralpb,” said Probe, shaking his hand 
heartily ; “ and I can truly say thatI. would rather 
be a corpse than one of those conventional hypocrites 
and mechanical formalists—forsuch they must be who 
claim to be perfect gentlemen; give me, in prefer- 
ence, one who is not ‘ gentle,’—and if rude, yet, honest, 
ingenuous, tree-spoken, and more mindful of the 
common virtues that constitute a man than of the 
frosty polish of this world !” W. O. E. 








A REMARKABLE accumulation of game and other 
animals was discovered a few days ago by the shep- 
herd of Corriemuckloch, near the top of the Sma’ Glen, 
Perthshire, in a recess of the rock, which apparently 
had been recently frequented by foxes. The holo 
or den contained upwards of 100 head of grouse, 35 
mountain hares, some partridges, four lambs, a young 
kid, &. The large store of game and lambs appeared 
perfectly fresh, and had only been lately captured. 
The district ia which the discovery, was made has for 
some time past been completely overrun by foxes, and 
the ravages they have committed among. both sheep 
flocks and game are beyond calculation... The proprie- 
tors and farmers have commenced on an extensive 
seale to exterminate the vermin, if possible,and a large 
number of both old and young foxes have been killed. 
Tue red-tapeisin of the French is a trifle worse 
than that in England. Mrs, Chambers, the wife of 
Garibaldi’s friend, brought a fawn from the General's 
residence, and was taking it vid Paris to England, 
when the fawn was arrested, for political reasons 
doubtless, and it was forbidden to pass through Paris 
without a permit from the Prefect of Police. ‘I'he 
fawn had to stay at the station all night, and the 
next morning the chief of the police,came to the 
conclusion, after consultation with a subordinate, that 
since the fawn wasnot destined to remain in Paris, but 
merely to pass through on its way to England, the 
affair was not within the jurisdictioa of the Prefect of 
Police at all, but belonged to the. .Department of 
Public Safety, in the Ministry of the Interior.. The 
production of cards achieved ,witheut’ much delay an 
-audience with a chef de division of the Ministry of the 
Interior, who inquired the age of the fawn, its birth 
and parentage, what was its colour, what spots it had, 
and in what state of progress were its growing horns. 
When all these questions were answered satisfactorily, 
and the names and addresses of the y. that waited 
vpon him had been duly recorded, he dictated a form 
of application to the Minister of the Interior, and then 
and there, with little delay and without any fee, 
granted a passport for Garibaldi’s fawn. 
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Srate or PAUrERisM.—T he persons in receipt of re- 
lief frow the poor ratesin England and Wales at theend 
of the month of March were 5°5 per cent. fewer than at 
the corresponding period of 1865, and 7°6 per cent. 
fewer than at the corresponding period of 1864. The 
absolute namber is given as °907,201, at the end of 
March, 1866, but above 3 percent. may be added for 
vagrants and lunatic paupers not in the workhouse, 
and for parishes not under the Poor Law Board, and 
making no return. ‘The main decrease was in the 
manufacturing districts, returning gradually to their 
normal amount of ‘pauperism. ‘I'he. decrease in the 
North-Midland, North-Western, and Yorkshire divi- 
sions, taken together, was 17°s per cent. as compared 
with March, 1865, and 262 per cent. as compared 
with March, 1864. In tho metropolis there was an 
increase of 1°8 per cent. and 7:0 per cent. over the two 
former'periods respectively. Tlie number of paupers 
at the end ef the parochial year in March last was 
25,000 greater than at the end ef the Christmas 
‘quarter, but’an increase in the early part of the year 
is to be expected. 


ALICE JENNER’S MURDER. 


“By all odds the prettiest girl in the village. and 
the sweetest, too. I declare to you, Mr. Romer if the 
earth had opened and swallowed her up, her fate could 
scarcely have been more mysterious or more unex- 

Jained 1” 

“Murder will out, they say,” said .the ‘slender, 
handsome-looking young wan who sat on the railing 
of the inn piazza, carelessly swinging his leg, and eye- 
ing the blue wreatlis of cigar smoke that circled round 
his head. * 








“I don't believe fn that axiom,” said Paul Dyott, | Pa 


shortly. “Murder does not always ‘ out,’ and this is 
one of the.cases where an inexplicable mystery sur- 
rounds the whole thing.” 

Mr. Romer yawned—apparently he was not parti- 
cularly interested in the affair. At all eVents he asked 
no questions. Paul Dyott hesitated a moment, and 
then talked on, too full of his subject to maintain 
silence. : 

“Here’s the way it stands. Alice Jenner was 
murdered the evening of the twenfy-fourth of 
April——" 

rf You told me that before.” 

“T know I did. At five o’clock she left her uncle's 
honse to go up to Squire Dellon’s; at eight o’clock I 
went down through the little patch of woods below 
the saw-mill, and came across her dead body, half 
hidden by a fallen tree, among the bushes and dry 
leaves.” 

“ Drowned ?” asked Romer, indifferently. 

“No—with an ugly wound im her throat. The 
jagular artery was comely severed. That was 
three months ago, and 
have never been able to obtain the least clue to her 
murderer.” i 

« WVhy don’t they send for a few sharp-éyed London 

lice?” =, 

Pr They did. Mr. Jenner has vowed he wil) never 
‘rest until he has obtained vengeance on his niece's 
murderer. Every assistance has been obtained.” 

“ Don’t they suspect anybody ?” 

“No—not fairly suspect. There was a strange 
young woman hanging round for a few days, and they 
arrested her on suspicion, but it came out that she was 
only a girl Jenner had promised to marry before he 
became acquainted with his present wife. She had 
nothing against poor Alice, proved an alibi, I believe, 
and was let off.” 

‘Was this girl—this Alice, I mean—pleased with 
the idea of her uncle’s marriage ?” 

“For all I know, she was.’ She had no reason to 
be otherwise—she was very fond of Miss Bryan.” 

“ Miss Bryan?” 

“That was Mrs. Jenner's name then; the my 
did not take place until a month after Alice’s k 
Poor Sallie Bryan—she cried her eyes out over the 
givl’s untimely fate.” 

“ And who élse came under the ban ?” 

“There was young Tyson, who was engaged to 
Alice; they had had one or two lovers’ quarrels, ‘but 


nothing that amounted to anything ‘serious, I be- | green 


lieve.” 

“* Well,” remarked Romer, withcalm placidity, “it’s 
rather a mysterious complication, to be sure, but 
then, you know, murders are happening every day. I 
think I shall go down to the river to have a bathe, 
¥efore I turn in to-night.” 

“ Hush!” ‘said’ Dyott, in'a whisper: “there comes 
Mr. Jenrer now.” i 

Romer drew back into the deep'shadow of the 
twilight piazza, and watched the tall, spare squire with 
a critical eye as he passed into the house. 

“Rather a | Jooking man,” he said, when the 
door was closed. “So he married @ young wife, eh?” 

And Chase Romer strolled down tothe river side, 
whistling under his breath as he went. 


rom that moment to this we | 


As he plunged into the green willow shadows that 
veiled the banks, his whole aspect changed as entirely 
as if a mask+had dropped from his face. 

The careless blue eyes beamed with sharp, erger 
light, the lips became compressed, the brows con- 
tracted. 

* Well 2” 

A figure started out from the overhanging shadows 
as Romer strolled along the bank—a figure with a 
wan, anxious face. 

“Good evening, Mr. Tyson,” said the detective, 
quietly. 

Roger Tyson paid no heed to the salutation, but 
questioned, eagerly’: 

“Have you gained any new information 2?” 

“Nothing of importance. Poor Dyott! How oblig- 
ing he was in volunteering news that I knew per- 
fectly well before. He fancies ne a very verdant 
animal from the suburban districts.” 

“Shall we never arrive at the root of this mys- 


tery?’ 

"RBe patient, Mr. Tyson,” said Romer. “ You are 
too premature. I think I amon'the right track, but 
great caution is ne¢essary—caution and secrecy.” 

“ But surely you can give me a bint ?” 

“I can give you nothing of the kind. Mr. Tyson, 
I have undertaken to arrest the real murderer of Alice 
Jenner on your behalf; but I must do itin my own 
time and: myown way.. Good-evening, sir.” 

And Roger Tyson was left: alone by t 9 quiet 
river side. ‘ 

‘he next morning Romer strolled leisurely down 
into the copse of woods where pretty Alice Jenner 
had met her death, his hands behind bim, and the 
everlasting cigar breathing its track of perfume on his 

h 


I must leave the village to-night, come what 
may,” pondered Chase Komer;.‘‘but I'll take one 
more look at the theatre of action. Here’s the clear- 
ing, and the sassafras trees, and the old fallen trunk, 
half buried in ferns and mosses, and here it was that 
the deed was done!” 

He dropped his cigar as he stood looking around 
with an eye that took in every detail of the sur- 
rounding scenery—a faint, sweet fragrance came up 
from the blossoming ferns as he pushed them aside 
and recovered the weed, quite extinguished by its 
fall. 

“And, I. haven’ta match about me—how pro- 
voking!” 

The next instant he stooped suddenly and picked 
up something athwart which the red morning sun- 
shine glanced luridly among the ferns; it was a 
small, rusty penknife, with a discoloured ivory han- 
dle. 


One,moment he looked at it with eyes of keen, | 


blue. fire~and then. he pocketed it, with a quiet 


“It will bhelp,.me—it will help me. more than a 
little;”. was his. unspoken comment. ‘In all the 
months of search and suspense, how did it happen 
that this mute witnesslay there, unsuspected, among 
the ferns and dead leaves? What was it yonder 
idiot was repeating last night— murder will, out ?’ 
Well, wo shall see. Of one thing Iam certain—upon 
the man whoreally did the black deed the shadow of 
suspicion has never fallen. I am not eure—not en- 
tirely sure as yét—but I think I know who mur- 
dered Alice Jenner !” 
* * * * * 
“Why, Mark, what’s the matter? How you 
started!” 
“Started? didI? Well, I didn’t sleep very well 
last night, and very _y : I am a litéle nervous this 
morning. But did not I hear a strange voice in the 
sitting-room ?” 
“It’s only a pedler, Mark—I know you don’t like 
these wandering merchants, but really he has some of 
the prettiest French trimmings I ever saw, and I am 
sure you won't object to my purchasing a few ?” 
“Object ? Why should 1 object? Of course I don’t 
object,” said Mr. Jenner, looking fondly down on his 
young wife. “Buy as many French folderols’as you 
like, Sallie.” 
“You'll come in and:help me choose between the 
and the stone-colours?” she coaxed. 
“Why, I'm hardly a judge of such things, Sallie; 
but if it wiil please you-—” 

And Squire Jenner came into the sitting-room, 
with his arm carelessly thrown round his wife's trim 
waist. f 
- “So, young man,” he said, addressing the pedler, 
who stood before the table with his pack opened, anda 
variety of pretty trifles spread out around, “ you're 
nee my wife to spend her money, eh?” 

“ Perhaps I could tempt you, too, sir,” said the 
itinerant merchant, opening a small japanned box. “I 
‘have some very nice pocket-cutiery here.” 

Squire Jenner bent down to glance at the glittering 


array.. The pedler drew the box away suddenly, 





and substituted another in its place. 


“ What do you think of this knife, sir 2” 

A low cry broke from Mark Jenner's lips, his face 
grew pale as ashes, and he started back, uncousciously 
tugging at his neckcloth with both hands. 

“ It is not mine—it was never mine!” he exclaimed, 
grasping at the rusty knife. 

But Chase Romer stepped back, and uttcred a low 
whistle. ; 

“Gently, Squire Jenner, gently. I do not part 
with this portion of mystock-in-trade just yet. Come 
in, men! Mark Jenner, I arrest you for the murder of 
Alice Jenner, your niece!” 

“For murder!—my husband arrested for murder 
gasped Mrs. Jenner, clinging to hisarm. “ Ok, surely 
there is some mistake—some misunderstanding. How 
—_ you accuse Mark Jeuner of such a crime as 

is?” 

“ Hush, Sallie,” interrupted Mark, sinking down on 
@ chair, with one hand clasped over his breast; “ I did 
commit the murder. Oh, I thought it would havo 
eaten my heart out before now; it isa relief to have 
no secreéto keep. Ay, shrink away from me, Sallio 
—that’s right. [’m not worthy of you, girl, although 
I did it for your sake.” 

“You murdered Alice for my sake? Ob, Mark, 
Mark, you are not in your right mind! Gentlomen,” 
she exclaimed, turning eagerly to the detective and 
his companions, ‘‘you hear how wildly he talks! 
Surely, surely, he is insane.” 

“I am not insane,” said Squire Jenner, almost 
petulantly. “Let me confess-—let me get this load of 
blood off my lips, if I cannot get it off my heart! 
Yes, I did murder Alice! It was in a moment of 
blind passion, and I scarcely knew what I was doing. 
Lora Green had appealed to Alice; it was true that I 
had promised to marry Lora, and I hadn’t behaved 
rightly by the girl. Alice threatened to tell Sallie 
Bryan; and she would have done it, too.* She vowed 
to go straight to Sallie; and while we were talking 
down iu the woods below the saw-mill, I heard 
Sallie's voice upon the roadside above, singing as she 
walked along; and I knew if I didn’t silence the girl, 
Sallie Bryan never would be my wife. Alice raised 
her voice and called ‘ Sallie!’ and before I knew what 
I was doing, she was duwn among the dead leaves, 
with the blood streaming from her throat. I had tho 
penknife open in my hand; I had been paring my 
nails; and then I went down through the woods 
home. Nobody met me; nobody knew that I had 
ever left the house. Who dreamed of suspecting 
me? Oh heaven! I have never had one happy 
moment since! Sometimes I’ve thought I would con- 
fess; but I remembered Sallie, and choked back the 
words that were almoston my lips! Gentlemen, I 
think my wife has fainted!” stl 

He was right—the poor, young creature had sunk, 
white and silent, on the floor, overcome by horror and 
fright at the terrible recital she had heard. 

Mark Jenner never lived to meet the punishment 
adjudged to him by the law of the land; he died io 
prison, just one week after the pronunciation of his 
sentence, of rapid consumption, brought on by the 
months of mental agony he had been forced to endure 
in silence. 

And Roger Tyson was contented now—for Alice 
Jenner, sleeping peacefully in her grave, was avenged 
at last! A. B. 








CLEANLINESS, 


Cleanliness blended with neatness, are two of the most 
beautiful adormments of the human form. also are 
virtue and pure piety the adornments of the human mind. 


CLEANLINEsS is a virtue which cannot be learned 
too soon, nor retained too long, both from a regard to 
ourselves, and to those in the world sround us. It 
will, at’ once, contribute to the ease, comfert, and 
health of our body, and be the means of introducing 
us intd polite and genteelcompany; while the opposite 
extreme is calculated te deprive us of that advantage. 
It will either catse our company to be shunned ; or, 
if not exactly that, it will reader our presence dis- 


e. 

It is, therefore, well that we do not cenfound tho 
word cleanliness with finery; mor mistake the one 
forthe other. They are as distinct in their nature 
asany two things can possibly be. 

A female, for instance, may be very neat and clean, 
in a plain and simple dress; and she may be far 
from being so in a fine and costly one. 

There are thousands of ladies who honour the title 
they bear, by wearing quite becoming dresses in the 
street; cleanand elegant, yet void of ostentation ; put 
on and adjusted with perfect propriety, such as is 
calculated to enchant the eye and delight the mind of 
every well-thinking behelder. 

Yet, on the other hand, I have scen many beautiful, 
as well as homely females, aderned in satins, 
brocades, &c., &c., with their trains sweeping the 
sidewalks and cressings of the muildy streets. 





This cannot but evince a most decided lack of 
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cleanliness and prudence. At the same time, am de- 
lighted te see that a great number of the fair sex 
have shewn a praiseworthy example by looping up, 
or fastening their dresses, which speaks well for both 
economy and cleanliness, f 





THIRSTANE. 
——_—_———— 
CHAPTER XVIL 


The next morning Rachel sat in the room she had 
fitted up.asa studio, loeking over a volume of rare en- 
gravings, which Mrs. Meredith had sent her. The 
light stele pleasantly in through the green window 
draperies, and the entire quiet gave Rachel a feeling of 
repese which seldom visited her. 

She was almost annoyed when a servant brought 
ups card; but, as she read the name, ene of her old 
nerveus tremors came over her, though she motioned 
the man te show up the visitor. 

“ Am I an unconsciously early caller ?” asked Leo- 
nard Thirstane, pausing laughingly at the door; * if 
se, you must send me away.” 

“This is one of my idle hours,” Rachel said; for- 
getting all her dark fancies and presentiments. “I 
am glad of company; it gives me an excuse for 
deing nothing.” 

“The most agreeable occupation in the world,” he 
returned, sitting down near her ; “ at least, if one is 
giver to building castles in the air, and I fancy that 
talent a very common one:” 

“Thank you for saying castles in the air,” said 
Rachel, smiling; “it is so much prettier than that 
French expression everybody feels compelled to em- 

ley.” 

“ And decidedly more appropriate, as far as my 
castles are concerned, for they are all built in the top- 
mest clouds, and have a way of vanishing when least 
expected.” 

* Se that, en the whole, the building them isa 
rather serrowful sort ef play—would it not be wiser 
te bury the ruins?” 

“No; unless one is inclined to be gloomy : which 
you are not, without good reason, I should imagine.” 

“TI scarcely know,” she replied; “Iam oftoner 
sad than gay, but I have lived so much alone that it 
could hardly be otherwise.” 

“ And I have arrived at the same result by a totally 
different process. I havealways lived in the world ; 
it has left me mo boyhood and no youth.” 

“T am astonished, then, that you do not forsake it 
and try some other mode of life.” 

“Oh, I am growing somewhat wiser; time must 
show whether I shall be more fortunate.” 

Rachel did net reply ; she was thinking of her own 
lencliness—did nothing bring rest? Before either 
spoke again, Mrs. Meredith was announced, and she 
entered the reom accompanied by Alice Freeman. 

The girl grew very pale when she saw Leonard 
sitting there, though he showed no confusion bhim- 
self. 

Mrs. Meredith insisted upon his accompanying her 
on some errand, promising, as a reward, that she 
would bring hint back, and permit him to finish his 
call. 

So they went away, having agreed to call for Miss 
Freeman shortly, and the two girls, for they were 
the same age, though Rachel] seemed much the elder, 
fell into earnest conversation. 

They talked of art, of foreign travel, and,.when 
Rachel heard that her companion had spent half her 
life abroad, she looked at her with a strange curiosity, 
wondering that she had not worked out. for, herself 
some remarkable destiny. 

Alice teek from the portfolio a crayon head, which 
Rachel had drawn from her recollection of the likeness 
which had so strangely excited Margaret: Holmes, 

“What is this ?” she exclaimed suddenly, ‘| Excuse 
me, Mrs; Ward; it is not a fancy sketch?” : 

* I suppose not, but I am unable to, tell you of it 
history,” 

“But you never 
know——” 

“ That is copied froma drawing I found.oace.” 

“Where 2?” she asked eagerly. 

“In my old home. But why do yon ask, Miss 
Freeman ?:Have youever seen the likeness before ?” 

“Yes,” she said, scanning it more closely’; “yest 
Will you let me take that head?” she added. “ L will 
return it in safety.” 

“ Certainly ; but Iam very curious to know) what 
you want with it ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps I can give mo! reason.” 

“Oh, Miss Freeman !” 

“But I can give none, exeépt that it)is:a per> 
fect copy of a portrait of my father, who is dead.” 

“ One of those singular coincidences which startle 
@ person so for amoment,” Rachel replied. 

“ Nothing more, of course); but I should really like 
to compare the two.” 


saw the original—you do not 





“Take it by all means, although it is a very hasty 
sketch, and not at all valuable.” 

“Tam going te run away now,” Alice said; “will 
you please tell Mrs. Meredith that she overstaid her 
time.so much I could net wait.” 

“What very importaat business can you have?” 
inquired Rachel. 

“T asked my uncle to go eut with me this moruing, 


,;} aud he is so punctual, that if I am not there at the 
|| moment, I shall keep him waiting.” 


, “Mr. Sherwin bas a place near my own home,” 
Rachel said, longing to ask a thousand questions con- 
cerning him, yet unable te frame ene that her agita- 
tien would not have made appear mysterious and un- 
natural. 

“Mrs. Meredith told me that you once lived near 
there. Ispent a week at my uncle's place this spring ; 
it is a delightful spot. Did you live far from bis 
house?” 

“ The farm below,” Rachel said. 

Alice thought of her visit to the house, and» the 
woman she had metthere: it was then Mrs. Ward's 
aunt whom she had seen. 

* LT have been at your home,” she said. 

“Indeed.” 

“Tiraninto your aunt’s house—that lady is your 
aunt ?” 

“Yes; my only relative.” 

“ T wentin to escape from a thundersterm ; I think 
I startled her very much.” d 

“ Aunt Margaret is so singular,” Rachel said. 

Alice thought singular a very mild expression by 
which to denominate her behaviour, and still’ con- 
vinded that Aunt Margaret was by no meansin pro- 
per possession of her senses, congratulated herself, 
for the hundredth time, upon having escaped so easily. 

“I shall expect to'see you very saon, Mrs: Ward,” 
Alice said;.as she rose to go. “Mrs. Meredith has, 
talked of you so much, that I cannot feel you area 
stranger. My friend, Miss Staunton, would have called 
with me, but she has net been quite well for a few 
days.” 

Rachel promised to visit her very shortly, and Alice 
went away, se muck pleased with her new acquaint- 
ance that she almost forgot the uneasy feeling which 
had disturbed her a short time before. 

Soon after she bad gove, Mrs. Meredith and Leonard 
returned, bringing Mr. Seaman with them. 

“TI captured this creature in the street,” Mrs. 
Meredith said, after Rachel had expressed her’ plea- 
sure at seeing her old friend, “and so brought him a 
willing prisener—brought him and his remarkable 
new hat. Mrs. Ward, did one ever see anything like 
it under the sun? I den’t know what species of 
animal it may belong to.” 

“Please net to abase it,” Mr. Seaman’ said, with 
his usual goed-nature, quite indifferent that: he was 
the subject ef the jest. ‘You know that Noah had 
two animals ef every kind in the Ark.” 

“Then this is the original ebject,” returned Mrs. 
Meredith, eyeing it through her glass asif it had been 
some sort of unknewn monster. 

“TI should like te knew what became of the mate,” 
said Leonard. 

“Lost overboard in thestorm,” replied Mr. Seaman, 
gravely. ‘“ But, Mrs. Ward, these nonsensical people 
are keeping me from looking at your sketehes. Cross 
tells me all sorts of wonderful things about them.” 

“ He cannot exceed the reality,” mard sdid. 

“Nonsense!” retorted the bluff old artist. “My 
dear child, these folk would spoil you if they could.” 

“Then yeu must tell me all the harsh truths you 
can think of by way of counteracting their influence.” 

**He!” said Mrs. Meredith; “ he talks.a great deal 
about his sternness, but. the man has not the heart 
even to correct his pet kitten.” 

“ At all events,” Mr. Seaman said, turning over the 
sketches; ‘I cam praise these for some time before 
growing censorieus. -You have improved a great 
deal. ‘ I want to see you go te work now in earnest.” 

“So Lintend to do,” she replied. 

* That is right; don’t let these idlers ruin yeu.” 

“ Upen my word!” exclaimed Mrs. Meredith. 

* Never mind,” returned Leonard ; “ he means him- 
self; he always says ‘ we’and‘ our; like the. king 
and queens in old novels.” : 

“L. perceive, Mrs.. Ward; that you are no: better 
than the rest of us,” said Mr. Seaman, ‘for, talkingof 
novels, your table is covered with them.” 

“You might.have been sure that she was an inve- 
terate reader of romances,” replied Mrs. Meredith. 

‘*Do not defend yourself, Mrs. Ward,”said Leonard; 
she only wants to find: a companion in her weak- 
neéss.” ° 


“T am quite willing: to confess! mine,” replied 
Racliel; ‘but of late I huve read very féw. I began to 
feel as if I had been living-on sweetmeats.” 

“ The Soul’s Cry and other popms, by Vesta Vivian,” 
read»Mr. Seaman, taking a volume’ from the table. 
“What a title for a book, and whatia name. for.a 
woman.” 





| fancy. it! 





‘* Very ridiculous, I grant you,” replied Mrs. Meredith, 
“ yet, after all, there area good many pretty things in 
the work.” 

“T never could understand the passion which so 
many literary. aspirants have for attaching some 
fanciful mame to their articles,” said Mr. Seaman, 


“instead ef employing their baptismal appellation, or 


nene at all.” 

“ But think,” said Leoward, laughing, ‘ hew ‘Poems 
by Rebecca Johnsen,’ would sound,” 

“TE should respect the owner's sense at all events,” 
returned Mr. Seaman. “Iam tired of theso twisted 
and newfangled titles, If the girl belongs te the ro- 
mantic scheol, she styles herself Florence Flewervale, 
Lillie Lilyford, er some other euphenieus cegnemen 
equally impessible and ion a she essay the hu- 
morous, nothing less than Polly Peaced will answer. 
If she indites letters frem the country, which unfold 
her deveted attachment to everything-rural, and her 
delightful wonderment as to what the worldin general 
may be, nothing will do but she must.give herself a 
name as pastoral as if she were a shepherdess with a 
croek, and as redolent of ruratassociations as a clover- 
field.” 

“Tf the idea ever was a pretty one,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, “ it. has leng since been overdone, and if 
the originators have succeeded ia winning reputation, 
they only find the fancy title a source of annoyance 
and confusion.” _ . 

“But,” urged Rachel; “ may not the fictitious name 
be often empleyed from timidity, or a-desire.to remain 
unknown ?”’ 

__“ Then the.easiest way is‘to publish the articles an- 
onymously,” retorted Mr, Seaman; “if chosen be- 
cause the writer is doubtful whether she has done her- 
self justice, the best. thing: would be to put the poem 
or story quietly in the fire, or lay it aside until it can 
be rewritten and properly finished.” 

“ The worst of it is,” said Leonard, “the contagion 
has spread beyond the literary circle, 

“To: be sure,” laughed Mrs. Meredith; “I never 
think ef my own name without blushing—Susan— 
hy, there is hardly auother one left in 
the country.” 

“ Every young miss fresh from, boarding-school,” 
pursued Seaman, fairly started on his hebby, 
“with all te airs and graces that can be acquired at 
the rate of fifty peunds per quarter (extras not 
included): grafted on the native plant, feels it her 
duty to show her fogyish parents,that they were quite 
incapable of bestowing a fiting appellation upon their 
offspring, and if she cannot succeed in changing her 
family name, at least she will twist her baptismal one 
into something as romantic and unchristian as pos- 
sible.” ‘ 

“ That last,” said Rachel, “is the unkindest cut of 
all.” 


“He is capable ef discoursing an hour on the sub- 
ject,” added Leonard; “his eloquence there is un- 
bounded.” 

“ Because it vexes mo te sce them so foolish,” re- 
plied Mr. Seaman. 

“ And you are quite right,” rejoined Mrs. Meredith, 
“ they ought to be scolded or laughed out of it as soon 
as possible,” 


“I declare to yeu,” continued Mr. Seaman, ‘I no. 


longer. recognize the children of my best friends. 
Eunice has budded into Lullie, Margaret relapsed into 
Maggie,, and the interesting creatures, themselves 
grown so refined and poetical, that if they were te 
meet their grandmothers in Paradise, and the old ladies 
were. to, address them.by their. original names, they 
would turn aside in horror, wondering wherg, those 
fossils could haye originated.” ss 

“T only wish they heard. you,” éxclaimed Mrs. 
Meredith, while Leonard and Rachel laughed heartily 
at the old artist’s earnestness, . 

“They do hear me,” he replied, “and they, shall 
heart me!. Qnly the ether night my nieces had.a pack 
of .young. girls ,at, the, house, and I got so.confused 
with their, fine names that I really thought I: was read- 
ing an old novel.” , 

“T wonder yourdid not give, them your, opinion 
with the most unvarpished plainness,”said Thirstane. 

“T did; trust.me for that! .I stood it as long as I 
could with their Carries and Rloys.and.Stellas, and 
finally I burst out.” 


»'tt* What:did yousay.?”” laughed Mrs. Meredith. 


 Lplanted myself on the hearth-rug.and discoursed 
after this fashion: ..{ Now, gitls, for pity’s sake, come 
back.to your senses, and leave everything that ap- 
proaches the rapid order to the male imens of 
Young,England. If you, were born Sophronia, Jen- 
kins, stay plain Sophronia, untfl some sensible man 
givesyou jhis. name; aud. rest satisfied, he will feel 
much-more-inclined. to, do it, than.if you have given 
your own spasmodic contraction into Ina, - Commit 
any other: folly, that, you, see fit! Never relate. the 
simplest fact without embroidering if in, such exag- 
gerated phraseology that the very.idea would be at a 


{| loss to recognize itself! Go off into spasms of Italian 
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every other minuts, if you cheose ; work pug-nosed 
monsters in Berlin wool, if their ceompanienship please 
you—alter all, puppies are but puppies, and these 
worked im fancy-stitch are more endurable thav the 
shirt-collared ones. Dance the polka for five mortal 
hours in succession, and let your mothers wait on you 
the next day—flirt—eat ices—stand in a draught of 
air when heated from waltzing—do anything and 
everything you like—wear out your yeuth and fall 
into faded and hollew-cheeked maturity, orrush y 
selves into your graves before you are well out of your 
cribs! But for mercy’s sake and everybody's 
concerned, do retain ene spark of good sense, a 


nd 
your names be these givem by your dear old gran@- | pa 


parents when they bent over your cradles, and asked 
God’s blessing on the innecent, little that in 
ten ened gy would know so much more ‘than they 
ever did! a> of 
“Brave! betvo!” cried Mrs. Meredith. , 
“ What ‘Was the effect ef your discoursé?” asked 
Rachel. R 
“They fig a good deal, buts few of them had 
the sensetosay I was right.” 
“Probably they were the ones who abused you 
worst whem they gat away,” said Leonard 


“T have. a doubt of that; still I trust they received 
a little t in spite of ves.” ‘ 

“ Will please idle to-day,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, “and go me to the Freich 
exhibition ?” a ae d ; 


“T was on, my way there,” Mr. Seaman replied, 
“when took ion of me.” 

“ And I am admitted to the bar, and so can afford 
to do nothisg,” Leonard said, laughin 

“Then, Mrs. Ward; it only pln =F for you to 
make a vow work.” 

“Which I willingly, if you will wait while I 
dress.” 

“Se we shall,” replied Mrs. Meredith. “ But where 
did Miss Freeman go? I thought she promised te 
wait for us here.” 

“She had an engigement with her uncle, and 
could not be induced to stay.” 

“T should like my guardian and Mrs. Ward to 
know each ether,” Leonard said. 

“So they must—the very peeple who ought to be 
acquainted. Yeu and Alice must bring him here.” 

“Mrs. Ward says nothing !” 

“But she wishes it very much,” Rachel said. 

“Then go and dress,” returned Mrs, Meredith, 
“and. prove to these men that a woman can do so 
becomingly in less than ten moments.” 


Rachel.. went away, wondering over the chance; 


which had, threwa her iato,the society of those so 
intimately conmected with the man she had dreamed 
of so much, daring her girlish life, marvelling how 
they should meet, and if any explanation of number- 
less things'that had perplexed her for years would 
find a solution im that acquaintance. 

They wenttethe exhibition, and several hours passed 
80 pleasantly that.Rachel. began ‘to feel as if. she 
had escaped into a new world. The, retura home 
proved to her that she had by no means gone beyond 
the reach ef her old troubles and vexations, for that 
special day,.ef all others in the year, Mr. Ward had 
seon fit to return a ceuple.ef hours earlier than was 
his habit, and was extremely indignant not to have 
found his wife waiting to.receive him. _ , 

He greeted her ia the most dignified manner, and 
listened to her explanation with the most implacable 
displeasure. ent 

“Thad mosidea that you would be home,” Rachel 
said;, ‘it isat.least two hours before your time, and 
you have so often told me never to expect you until 
five e’cleck.” . 

“T suppose, Mrs. Ward,” he replied, im an irate 
tone, “that I may haye a headache—may. I, or may I 
not 2?” : 

“T am sorry if you are unwell,” Rachel said, gogd- 
naturedly; “but I am afraid my forbidding it would 
net avail muck,” 

“ Indeed,” he returned, with what he intended for 
overwhelming sarcasm, ‘‘ you are extremely kind.” 

“Had you not better lie down?” she asked. 

“ You, kaow I never lie down ia the day-time, Mrs. 
Ward—never by any chance!. Why do you propose 
impessibilities ?” 

“TI only suggested it, thinking it would be better 
for your 

“Ido not like such suggestions, Mrs, Ward; Ido 
not, wish te hear them;” ' ' 

“Shall I. order dinner a little earlier?” was her 
next attempt to mollify him. 

“ Of course not! : You know nothing, would jnduce 
me to change,my hours! You appear determined to 
annoy me.” 

Se Rachel was silent, since nothing could satisfy 
him; but her silence was equally displeasing. Thea 
he talked at her —hiating that it would look better for 
&® woman to pay more attention to her husband’s com- 
fort and less to the frailties of the world. 








Altogether, before the evening was half over, 
Rachel had paid dearly enough fer her few hours of 
enjoyment, and Mr. Ward could ge to rest with the 


ished her | h 





visitation had disturbed him, must remain equally 
unknown to her. 
She would have found much consolation had her 





comfortable assurance that he preperly p 
for any faults, real or imaginary, that he had decided 
she possessed. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

THe weeks passed mere pleasantly than any season 
Rachel remembered for along, long time. I said the 
weeks passed more pleasantly, yet there ‘was still 
eno te endure, phe except that the frequent com- 

new friends brought seme relief, 
the uncomgoniality of Rachel’s heme-life had in- 
reased, ‘ 


‘ ; 

Mr. Ward no losiger attempted to conceal from him- 

> 1 selfan increasing dice is wife ; evem to his own 
he 


t wuld not hawe acknowledged that this 
feeling sprang from a Consciousnes her supe- 
riority.; but it was so, although he messi number- 


legs other reasons—her frivoloumnes: vanity— 
my cause which would. spare his own. - His ds 


band been a person to whom she could have con- 
fided that great secret of her life, and takem counsel 
with him concerning it, but to Mr. Ward she could 
not open her lips. 

She felt that Le would condemn her for a thing 
which had been no fanlt of her own, perhaps wreck 
completely their two lives, that seemed now only 
near enough one another to jar constantly in their 
course, bringing wounded vanity and petty dislikes 
to torment him as tuch as higher and more irksome 
feelings did bis wife. 

After that hour’s self-communion, she shut the re- 
membrance of the phantom face from her memory. 
Never once did if recur to Rachel to™ marvel if sho 
had thwarted het@wn destiny in wedding Mr. Ward ; 
her mind wasumoentaminated either by medera man- 
ners or modern phy, and to have’ allowed a 
sentimental friendship te spring up between herself 
and Leonard wo v@, been as foreign te her 
tastes as incom *high-toned principles. 


id advisers—the do and literary men—@id all | That she too u his society it was im- 
they could to foster eran, iat, and the sped | possible to deny ; thatan acquaintance thus formed, 
tacled horror haunted thé house @ nightmare, 


that he might keep watch over fhe wife and report | might 


her imprudent conduct. ae 

Rachel yielded and mote'to li sband’s ill- 
natured whims ; would do any iy to have 
peace, and daily sothe new restriction was a 
her. “Bho went.out but littleshe 
house—she tried to interest herself in Ward's 


pursuits, for which presumption she Was @uly re- 
proved—no Woman could comprehend & man of 
philosophical mind! 

So she rettirned to her old labours, ng for the 
lessons owt of her own slender income, though 


Mr. Ward grumbled, he did not, as yet, actually for- 


bid her ng her studies. , , 

Rachel wee noking rapid progress ; she hadreached 
that a at which there was no denying het genius, 
end. nate Fee akties career, if her 
peraeverance and in ve way. . 

Leonard Thirstane visited: her freq 
by feelings that he did net but which 
he would have shrunk in self-aversion bad they been 
sullied by a taint of evil.“ About Rachel there was 
such an atmosphere of purity, that in her society every 
noble impulse of his nature quickened, and he would 
have crusbed his own heart rather than have caused 
her. a moment’s. pain, or breathed a thought. which 
would bave lowered him in her esteem, 

He had grown a stronger, better man, within the 
past weeks. Net once had he halted in his. course, 
or given a single recollection to the eld pleasures and 
excitements. From his energy aad cheerfulness, one 
might have supposed, that he had always been ac- 
customed to work, and his recklessness had dis- 
appeared with the wealth which had produced it. 

here. was about Rachel « fascination which he 
could not have resisted, even by the mest powerful 
effort, Never, to his, ewm heart, did he acknowledge 
that under all there might bea feeling which, if not 
controlled, would one day ws him much unhappi- 
ness, aud the influence she had uaconscieusly gained 
over him was more powerful than any he had ever 
knewa in his life. 

He heard the unmitigated contempt which she 
expressed for men who idied through the werld with- 
out any, active pursuit; who loeked forward to no 
future beyond the trifling pleasures which made up 
their present; he saw all such excluded from more 


than the slightest acquaintance, amd the desire to win | 


her respect was a powerful iacentive in his now 
duties. 

Rachel was so ambitious herself, she talked so glow- 
ingly of the aims and aspirations which the young 
should have, that it inspired an impulsive nature, 
such as Leo pessessed, to follow the path she 


pointed out. 

Of all these things Rachel herself was in complete 
ignorance. Once only after her acquaintance with 
Leonard Thirstane, she sat dewn and looked deter- 
minedly back upon the mystery that had flung a fore- 
shadowing of the man’s presence across her soul. 

She was troubled and alarmed ; but anything like a 
rational solutien ef that which she had seen was till 
impossible. It gave her a superstitious feeling which 
had never befere made any part of her thoughts or 
character, but, beyond that, she allowed it to have no 
influence upon her intelligence. 

In her perplexity, she felt almost inelined te speak 
openly with the young man upon the subject, but 
@ second thought convinced her ef the folly of a step 
like. that... She, learned incidentally from Alice that 
he had never visited Mr. Sherwin’s place, had never 
even been, anywhere in the meighbourheed. So 
Rachel kaew that the omens she had received 
must rest a secret between ‘her and her own past. 
Whatever he-had seon or felt, if indeed any similar 


with a mystery so impenetrable as its “fererunner, 

have ‘angerous to 4 womaw of different 
Character is equally true ; yet in Rachel's heart there 
was not an emetion ora thought which she would 
have penned to communicate with the utmost free- 





it was out of the qanestion yihing like 
sah, gan and Mr, ard; 





Ido mot mean in the common a of the term, 
‘but'as farasher thoughts and aspirations went, his 
: su him capabls of having 
ind im one—could no more have raised him 
play or aoe “pore a en 
co! m Which men t scale stars. 

Rachit went daily to Mr. Cross’s studio te receive 


her lessom, Mrs. Meredith or her aunt accompanyin 
her, so that even Mr. Ward could not demur upen the 
score of propriety. 

Mr. Croas.was exceedingly kind ; he felt that in- 
terest in her which seemed to be the prevailing weak- 
ness of her new friends, and the attention and advice 
he bestowed were unlimited. 

Mr. Ward fretted more and more over this rash 
waste of time, as he was pleased to term it, declaring 
that she theught of nothing but her ‘‘stupid daubs,” 
although it appeared to Rachel that she could only 

ive sufficient atteation to the pursuit te make her 
lhow much she might doif enabled to yield every 
thought and hour to its Jabours. 

Her devotion to art weuld have been a streng safe- 
er against any remantic folly whatever. If she 

felt disposed to regret her marriage, it weuld not 
have been from feeling that she was unk y mated, 
but because she would have desired her freedem, in 
order to give it whelly up to her entrancing studies. 

She endeavoured, as much as possible, to put aside 
all murmurs against er fate ; but it was hard te feel 
thatishe must be checked at the very outset ef what 
might have been a useful aad honoured career—to be 
arrested upem the thresheld of the great temple, while 
her seul was urging her forward, and pointing to the 
glorious light that ed her eyes. beyend the sha- 
dowy vestibule. 

She still dreamed, and yielded herself to restless 
thoughts far more than was for her good; but she 
knew sot how to check those repiniags, mer was 
she in the least aware of the injury they had done, 
and were still doiag, her charaeter. 

That Rachel's married life- was commented upon 
by her new friends there could be no doubt, and. as 
Mr, Ward was personally es unpleasant to them as 
his advisers chose te consider the wife, it is very 
likely that their secret thoughts would have beon by 
no means agreeable to him. 

But there was this difference between the husband 
and wife and their adherents. Mr. Ward allowed his 


old dowager friend to hint that Rachel was frivolous 


and worldly, given to vanity and. love of admiratien, 
wherpas not one of the few whom she had really adop- 
ted inte her friendship, would have had the bad heart 
éven to have alluded to her life in amy way disre- 
spectful to her husband. 

Had there, been one bold or wicked enough, Rachel’s 
indignation would have checked the first word, for 
there was no contemptible weakness in her character 
which would have: permitted her to complain of Mr. 
Ward, or listen to a single allusion in regard to her 
fate. 


Whatever her trials were, and they were numerous, 
no mortal éver heard her mention them, or in any 
way show the slightest disapproval of her husband’s 
wishes, or betray the least impatience at his petty ty- 
rapay. 

He often reproved her before company—checked 
her aa if she had been a child—took her home, very 





possibly, ifjshe ventured to enjoy herself too much ; 
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but'she bore those things as it was wise they should 
be endured, and nothing but cruelty, wanton and out- 
rageous, Would have roused her into action, so deter- 
mined had she become to let her life glide inte the 
utmost quiet to be obtained. 

“You certainly are-a marvel’ of industry,” Mrs. 
Meredith said to her one morning: “ how ever did 
you find time to accomplish 60 much ?” 

“It seems to me that Idonothing,” Rachelanswered. 
“T get so discouraged, and feel inclined to throw my 
brushes aside for ever.” 

** Nonsense, child ; you must not have these gloomy 
fits. But, tell me, have you heard of the success our 
favourite, Leonard Thirstane, is having?” 

“No; he told me a case, im which be took great iu- 
terest, was soen to be brought up in Court, but since 
then I haveseen nobody and heard nothing.” 

“ That comes of reading the papers—a masculine 
privilege which forlorn widows aud old waids always 
usurp.” 

“ What has he been doing ?” 

“Making s most brilliant plea ; the papers this 
morning are full of him. Iam vexed to think I did 
not brave public opinion and all the horrors of a 
court-room to hear his speech.” ; 

** | will send down for the papers,” Rachel said 
“ Mr. Ward must have had them.” 

She did send, but the journals were missing. Mr. 
Ward had quietly taken them to his office to readat 
his leisure, not thinking it proper fer his wife to know 
more of their contents than he chose to communicate, 
as his time and humour might permit. 

Rachel despatched a servant to procure the papers, 
and when they were brought, the pair read the details 
of Leonard’s triumph with the utmost delight. 

The case wasone of much importance, which had 
been placed in Mr. Gregery’s hands, but a pressure of 
business forced him to decline it; his determination 
being strengthened from a hasty ‘review of the 
matter, which appeared to promise dittle hope of 
success. 

Some fact connected with it had, hewever, been 
communicated to Leonard that gave him an interest in 
the affair, and Mr. Gregory, with the consent of the 
clients, had turned the case over to him, to be dealt 
with as he saw fit. 

A large fortune, and the welfare of several helpless 
children, were concerned, but there really seemed little 
chance of triamph over the villany and influence of the 
guardian against whom some relative of the heirs. had 
commenced the suit. 

Leonard went to work with a will, plunged into 
the very bottom ef the mystery, enveloping himself 
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in such a cloud of evil doing, cross evidence; unget-at- 
able truths; and legal montrosities of all sorts, that it 
was wonderful he ever found his way out. 

But he did, and made himself masterof the subject 
in its most minute details. Upon the other side were 
arrayéd lawyers who had more reputation for ability 
than honest dealings, and Leonard knew that he 
should have to contend against a man ‘deeply impli- 
cated in more than one false and ‘abominable transac- 
tion, although he had kept his cliaracter fair before 
the world, aided now by persons as daring and unscru- 
pulous as himself. 

The very exigency of the ‘case increased Leonard's 
courage. Every good feeling was excited for those 
whose interests he had promised to protect, and long 
before the trial came up, his whole heart was so 
thoroughly engaged that the mortification af failure 
would be lost in earnest sympathy for their misfor- 
tunes. 

The trial began and continued several days, but the 
arts aud wiles of his opponents failed utterly. When 
Leonard left the court-room his young clients were 
the possessors of their rightful fortune, and he had 
madea long stride towards celebrity. 

The manner in which: he conducted the suit would 
have done credit to the oldest member of the bar, and 
his speeches had been truly brilliant specimens of 
forensic eloquence. 

“ Ten’t it magnificent ?” Mrs. Meredith exclaimed, as 
she finished reading. ‘Upon my word, I believe I 
am crying—now don’t wipe your eyes or you will set 
me off entirely.” 

“Those poor children,” Rachel said; “I never 
heard anything more beautiful-than the picture he 
gives of their future.” 

“ My dear, the man was born to be famous! Don’t 
lauch—I know I am always discovering ‘such pheno- 
mena—but this one stands out.so boldly that anybody 
with two eyes must recognize his claims.” 

“ T am very, very glad,” Rachel said honestly, her 
cheek flushing with the sympathy she always felt for 
success and noble action. ' 

“ I should have been very sorry had he disappoiuted 
me,” continued Mrs. Meredith ; “I had such hope: of 
him even in his wildest days.” 

“Mr. Ward told me that he was formerly very 
dissipated——” 

“Ob, your husbend never liked him,” said’ Mre. 
Meredith; “I know it is bad manners to interrupt 
people, but I don’t want you to be prejudiced by the 
revival of old stories.” 


“A thing notat all probable! He told me himself 












more—I should have detested him had he made a 
parade of his own follies.” 
“A weakness to which men are greatly given, my 


dear, and of all weaknesses the most odious! Thank 
heaven, Leonard Thirstane does not belong to that 
order of masculines; he never saw the hour when lic 
had not more ‘true nobility of soul’than any other: 
young man I know, but that was natural enough.” 

* What do ‘you mean ?”” ‘ 

“He was the ward of that grandest of all ‘creatures, 
John Sherwia—but you ate not acquainted with him ?” 

* He has been out of town almost ever sinee my 
acquaintance with his niece commenced,” Rachel an- 
swered, evasively. 

“So he has ; you have had @ great loss.” 

Ractiel sighed over the memories that name called 
up, but she saw Mrs. Meredith looking at her with 
the kindness and curiosity which that peculiar expres- 
sion of countenance always wakened in her friend’s 
mind, and she roused herself at once. 

“ You perplex me so,” Mrs. Meredith said; “I feel 
as if your soul was wandeting off ‘where it is inipos- 
sible for me to get at you! I don’t know how it is; 
I am not given to confidences, bat from the'first time 
I saw you, I felt that IGould talk more freely than 
with friends I bad loved balf my tife. Yet you never 
talk unrestrainedly with me; I leok upon you asa 
beautiful mystery.” ¥gs 

“T have nothing to reveal,” Rachel said, smifling ; 
"you know how quiet my life has been. I can leok 
back on nothing but a host ‘of foolish dreanis, and 
they are better left at rest.” Pes 

“ Much better,” returned Mrs. Mereditt: “ it is the 
misfortune of life that sucli Should be the case:” 

In her heart, she felt how many unpléasatit things 
there must be in Rachel's existence: but she was too 
wise, had her friend’s peace too much in view; ever to 
a silencé' in which those’ pains ‘were en- 
veloped. 

« We will let the dreams go,” Rachel said, after a 
pause; “every one of them—they are restlésg com- 
panions at best.” : 

They rose before her in their faded beauty, and 
beyond the throng she beheld the phantom face—no 
remembrance of that season must now intrade! 

She turned resolutely away and talked Of other 
things; talked as it pleased the world-weary woman 
to please her, naturally and well, till Mrs. Meredith 
felt that to sit within the sound of her voice was 
like passing into another world, compared with 
— the gilded vanities of her daily life were poor 
indeed. 





that he was ashamed of hig past—but he said nothing 


(To be contsnued.)- 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


By W. E. Cuapwick. 
———__?—___— 
CHAPTER xX 


Oh, agony !~keen agony! 

‘or trasting heart to find 

That vows believed were v >W 8 conceived 
As light as summer win 


Oh, agony !—sharp agony! 

To find how leth to part. 

With the fickleness and faithlessness 

That break a trusting heart. Motherwell. 


Fiona: sat at her favourite window reading. She 
did not seem ben Fl im the contents of her 
book, for she would look up vccasionally, with a soft, 
dreamy, abstracted air, and suffer it to fall into her lap. 
Then, leaning her head on her hand, she would twist 
her fingers in a gold chain that encircled her neck, 
and play with the locket that nestled.in her bosom. 
That she had a subject of reflection’ more pleasing 
than her book was evident from the sweet, subdued 
expression of her leve-lighted face, 

She had told Stanley in that very room, on tliat 
very seat, that she dreaded the thought of love; that 
she knew, if she once yielded to its influence, she 
should become a vassal to its will. 

Even when she was boasting of her freedom,’ she 
was & captive to its power; but she was a Zenobia 
bound in golden chains, a queen even inher captivity, 
disdaining to acknowledge her subjection or pay hom- 
age to her victor. 

Now the pride that had resisted was the strong 
auxiliary of her love. She gloried in having felt, even 
at the first glance, the superiority, the genius to which 
the world was beginning to bow. 

She exulted ‘in the thought, that if she had obeyed 
the great law of woman’s being—that centripetal 
attraction which draws ber irresistibly towards some 
central and controlling force—she was.a primary orb, 
revolving round no lesser luminary, but. tracing her 
dazzling path near one who was destined to be the 
<= sun of the social system to which she be- 
onged. 

But there was no pride mingled in the reffections 
which she was now indulging. All the softness, the 
tenderness, of woman’s nature was floating in her eyes 
of eastern splendour, and stealing over the ‘rubies of 
her lips. 

She was thinking of Stanley, not as the eloquent 
pleader, the intellectual gladiater, the bold vindicator 
of outraged justice, such as he had taken his stand 
before the world, but as had last seen him, pallid 
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and gentle, dependant on her cares, passive and grate- 
ful'as a child. 

She drew forth the locket, the pledge of his grati- 
tude to his humble attendant, and gazed on the 
beautiful amber lock, now braided with Mary's dark 
brown hair. 

“ Ah! little does he think,” said she, smiling at the 
little romance of which she was the unknown heroine, 
“ whose hand administered to him in his helplessness. 
Little does he think, when he so gently encircled the 
bending neck of his lowly nurse with this golden 
chain, he was adding new and stronger links to the 
heart-fetters that bind us to each other. Ah! how 
well I remember that moment—that holy, moonlight 
hour. Down in the unfathomable depths of my spirit 
I felt his regal wer. Iwas clothed in the humility 
of the disguise I wore. I could have knelt at his feet, 
borne down by the mighty burden of my love. How 
I longed to throw myself into his arms, to weep upon 
his bosom, to breathe out the fulness of my gratitude 
that God had given him back to life! ‘But I resisted 
the temptation, aud rejoice that my’ secret is safe. 
He never shall know that in the delirium of my despair, 
the madness of my love at the tidings of his danger, 
I was guilty of an act of imprudence, for which even 
Charles has scarcely forgiven me. Mrs. Lam- 
bert preached me a’ thousand sermons, and which, if 
my proud uncle knew, would end his perpendicularity 
and his life. Blessings on the journey that took him 
from home at that very time! What if Stanley should 
condemn me for it? Ah! I should wish myself the 
Lightning, indeed, that I' might blast him for his in- 

ratitude,” 

“ What is that, Bossy ?” she asked, as a servant girl 
came in with a packet inher hand. 

“Something one of Mr. ‘Treadwell’s men left as he 
went by,” answered Bessy, the favourite attendant of 
Flora—one of the ugliest and shrewdvst creatures that 
ean possibly be imagined. 

It is impossible to describe her face, but it gave one 
the impression of being turned wrong side outwards, 
and her extraordinary grimaces seemed efforts to turn 
it right. 

Deloraine said that his sister kept this girl about 
heras a foil for her beauty; but it was from a better 
motive. 

When Flora was a very little girl, Bessy, not a great 
deal older than herself, had saved her from drowning, 
and in several instances had shown such a remarkable 
attachment to the young lady of Rudland Park, that 
Flora rewaeded it by giving her the position she most 
desired, a place in the household, and near her own 
person. 








Mr. Treadwell was a gentleman who resided not 
very far from the park. His son had been at Oxfort 
with Stanley and Deloraine, and when he renewed liis 
acquaintauce with the latter at his home, he, like 
many others, paid his addresses to the young hdiress, 
receiving a courteous but decided refusal. 

Though discarded as a lover, he still claimed the 
privileges of a friend, and Flora often received books 
and papers, and tokens of remembrance, from him. 

She opened the packet. It contained several news- 
papers and a pamphlet. She thought the papers might 
have some connection with Stanley, and she eagerly 
ran over the columns. 

She was right. ‘There were extracts from a speech 
he had made at a very interesting trial, which had 
attracted a great deal of attention, and won him siguab 
honour. 

It was thrillingly eloquent, but, as the editor re- 
marked, “ to give it full effect, it wanted the voice of 
deep, melodious persuasion, the magnetic eye, the 
graceful gesture, the personal fascination, which dis- 
tinguished the youthful orator.” 

Flora read, while the generous pride one feels in 
the triumphs of a beloved friend swelled her heart. 

“ And this gifted being is mine,” thought she. “ The 
voice of millions will one day justify my choice; aud 
yet, he would be as dear to me as if, unknown, 
unprized by the world, he existed alone for love and 
me.” 

“ But what is this ?” she said, opening the pamphlet, 
* some political document for Charles. When some- 
body gets into Parliament, I will coudescend to read 
his pamphlets.” 

“You dropped something, Miss Flora,” said Bessy, 
picking up a letter from the carpet. 

Flora took it and read the superscription : 

“Mr. Arthur Treadwell!” 

* He must have sent this for me to read,” said she, 
unfolding it. “Bat I cannot imagine what interest 
I can have in his letters. Ah! I see—I understand!” 

With a blush of pleasure she began its perusal. 
The blush faded. Calmness, and even indifference, 
succeeded. ‘Then suddenly her brow contracted, 
her face reddened, crimsoned, her eyes flashed like 
burning gas. 

She started up, dashed the letter on the carpet, and 
put her foot crushingly upon it. 

“ Whatisthe matter? What is the matter, Miss 
Flora ?” cried Bessy, in alarm. “That wasp has stung 
you, I’m sure,” 

“Stung? Yes! stung—through the heart. Don't 
speak to me—don’t,” cried she, wildly, stamping her 
foot passionately on the paper. 
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“It is something in the letter,” said Bessy, stooping 
to pick it up. 

“How dare you touch it!” exclaimed Flora, snatching 
the paper frem her hands, and walking the reom with 
flashing eyes and agitated steps, se intense was her 
passion, so unutterable in its expression. ‘Open tho 
window,” she cried, ‘‘ I cannet breathe, I suffocate!” 

Terrified at her frantic emotions, Bessy ran towards 
the windew at the risk of plunging her head through 
the panes, and opening it, pushed back the curtains, 
then seizing a large fan, to fan the scarlet 
cheeks of her young mistress with great vehemence. 

Flora made an impatient gesture with her hand. 

‘Leave me,” she said, im # husky voice. “I want 
to be alone. I must jee pathisi v 

**],am se sorry, miss,”) sym izing girl. 
“What can have hagpeniaitio taake you feel so badly ? 
I hope nothing is the matter with Mr. Lockwood.” 
against the windew, with 
both hands pressed ‘hor tomples, turned round 
with such @ look of ion that poor Bessy was 
frightemed, and drew back two er three steps towards 
the door, 

“Tf you ever mention that name to me again, 
Bessy,” said Flora, her lips curling with ineffable 
disdain, “you never enter my presence again. Re- 
member, I command everlasting silemee.” 

“Oh, mercy!” cried Bessy. “Why, what can be 
the matter?” LETTE Ss 


Flora, whe was lean’ 


Again her mistress desired hes 0 eta the 
in a tene so ‘that she was uo ste. 


‘| that one.or the other 


and the moment 
goldea chain my 


* And thist 

Tossing it into 
leiress threw herself 
some tiighty wee, her fece buried om her arms, her 
hair sweeping found her, forminga nightshade for her 
griei and shame. 

Her frame éheok end quivered with the imprisoned 
fires of passion. Never, perhaps, had « more sudden 
terrible storm swept over human heart. 

It was like the hurricane of the tropical regions 
blasting the rich bloom their burning sun had called 
forth. 

It was thus her brother feund her. A little while 
before he had passed the window where she was 
seated, aud she had looked up with such a sweet, 
happy smile, Aud now she was lying on the floor, 
like one stricken dewn crushed—she whose. bright, 
glad nature seemed impassable to suffering. 

Shecked, alarmed, he bent over her, and tried te 
raise her, but she resisted the effort. He called her. 
name, but she made no answer, 

‘Good heavens!” he cried, ‘what can be. the 
matter? ‘Tis terrible! ‘Tis convulsions! ,’Tis 
catalepsy!” 

He was about te rush out and call for assistance, 
when he caught a glimpse ef the paper she still 
clenched in her hand. 

Fearing he might tear it, he unclosed her fingers, 
expecting te meet with stromg resistance, but, to his 
astonishment, she appeared uaconscious of the touch, 
though not insensible. 

He read the letter in the attitude in which he had 
taken it, kneeling on ene kmee, while she lay pros- 
trate and passive beside hii. 

He read it through and.threugh agaia before he 
moved one muscle. His very breathing seemed sus- 
pended. Then he started to his feet with an exclama- 
tion so startling, it caused a responsive movement in 
the seeming] y-paralyzed limbs of Flera. 

She raised her head, and leaning on one elbow 
looked him in the face. But such a leek! It. made 
him shudder. The despair ef an Ariadne and the 
vengeance of a Medea were there. 

“Flora,” said he, helding eut the letter, and griad- 
ing his teeth as he spoke, “how came you by this? 
Who seat it?” 

“Whe sent it?” repeated she, sitting up and push- 
ing back her thick disordered ringlets, while she passed 
her hand hurriedly over her brow. “ Ah, indeed; who 
did send it.?” 

“By heavens, he’s driven her mad!” exclaimed 
Deloraine, “and me, too! 1l'll kill him! Yes, I'll 
kili him; orhe me. The wholearth shall not hold 
us. By all the powers of heaven and hell, she shall 
be avenged !” 

With a piercing shrick Flora sprang from the fluor, 
and threw her arms round her brother. 

“No! no! no!” she cried, “ you shall not kill him! 
You shall not meet him. I whl not have any blood- 
shed. No, no! What right have you to doit? This 
was all a mistake; he mever meant I should see it. 
Oh, that. you had never seen it! Charles, why did 
you snatch it from my hand? I would:not have had 
you see it for a thousand worlds!” 

“Sister,” said her brother, sternly, “‘if you are 
willing to brook an insult like this, 1 tell you, it is 
well there is someone who knows how to maintain 


Carga 





the honour of thefamily. Is it possible that it is you, 
Flora Deloraine, my sister, can look me in the face, 
and tell me that I shall not avenge your wrengs?” 

She did look him in the face with her dark, power- 
ful, deprecating eyes. 

‘Brother, there are wrongs that camnot be avenged, 
and this is one. Iam calmer now. You must listen. 
I am not mad;I know what I am saying. This is. a 


private letter, fallen by accident inte my heads, His }*" 


private sentiments—that every mat has\a right to 
express. Yes,” she added, a bitter smile 
her pale and quivering lips, ‘* he has a right'thus to 
think, and thus te write, aad no power en earth can 
wrest it from him ; and I have the right to pe to 
hate, to loathe myself im dust and ashes sack- 
cloth, for having loved this ingrate so wildly, blindly, 
madly loved him.” e 

“Flere, yea love him, yet, I_ believe ” said 
Deloraine, fiercely. “Jf I ht you did net 
hate, loathe him, as aauch as yeu once loved, I could 
see you by my own as, rather than ive se 
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cd, iting down from his arms, and hers 
round bil knees.) 1 am_so wretched H 









I don't L feet so blasted, ae so 

deadly sich teak: <4 ws 9 

™“ And al 

e, the false villain, shall 

‘or sword to sword, and 
all. be carried dead from the 

field.” ; ne chet 


“ And As sure as you Bil#}thial dreadful oath,” ex- 


jand them above ber head, “ you me 


end “yo destroy me. I net 
el te grave of the suicide; 


for ever; 
live; you 


you will drive me te an act from which thero is no | have 


repentance, no no redemption. Charles, if you 
de not take back that fearful oath, if you do not 
promise mé, ‘promise, now, this moment, 


your sister’s bleod be on your head, your sister's 
soul required at vd ng hawds.” 

He tried to tuise her, but she would not be raised. 
He tried to wnelasp her climging arms, but she only 
clung the tighter, repeating : 

“Promise, Charles. I'mever will release you, till you 
promise to forbear.” 

“T promise then,” he said suddenly, “and eternal 
disgrace rest upom us both.” 

She town gt arms, and fell, forward weeping. 
A sudden, violent gust of tears relieved the tension of 
her brain. 

She was now passive.as ap infant. He found no 
difficulty in lifting her,.aad seating her on the 
window-seat, by his side, his arms still surrounding 


her. 

While she lay weepiag, sobbing on his breast, dark 
and stormy thoughts sweptthrough it. All his own 
dreams of happiness were fled with her. 

The blow that severed her from Stanley must 
sunder the bond that bound him to Mary. This would 
be the inevitable result. 

Then his friendship, his ardent, disiaterested, trast- 
ing friendship, what a deep, immediate wound it has re- 
ceived. Never more dhe trust in human virtue 
ortruth, Never more “garner up his heart” in the 
heart of another. His hot blood boiled at the thought 
of passive endurance of the most. galling insult. He 
writhed at the remembrance ef his exacted premise. 

Russell was right. The som of a ferryman and 
everseer was unworthy to mate with them, or any 
honourably descended individuals. 

Then a sudden doubs startled him. Could he indeed 
have written that letter ? 

He seized held of this doubt, he grasped it, as the 
drewning man catches at the twig that floats on the 
stream. , 

Suddenly, as if by @ simultaneous emotion, the 
expression of Flera’s countenance changed. 

“Brother!” she exclaimed...‘ Let me think one 
mement. Stanley Leckweod, can he be the fiend 
who has thus cruelly, pitilessly out me right threugh 
the heart? This cannot be bis handwriting. Brether, 
he never wrote it. I knew he never did. How could 
I believe him guilty of such a coward blow? God 
forgive my injustice, Ob, 1 have greatly wronged 
him. I know, I feel I have!” 

Her countemance lighted up gleriously as she 
spoke. 

fe Flora, I do believe you are right. Lockwood is 
incapable of this basemess, When I think of the 
years we have passed together, during which his cha- 
racter grew brighter and purer, I feel, with yeu, the 
impessibility of his having committed gn act like this. 
We have the power to vindicate him... Where are his 
letters? Let us compare the handwriting, word with 
word, letter with letter. If it be forgery I can detect 
it at once.” 

With an eager hand Flora opened her precious 








rosewood cabinet, and drew forth the packet bound 
with cerulean ribbon. She shivered as she handed 
it to him, and her touch was like contact with ice. 

* Wait one moment, brother,” she murmured, as if 
fearing the result of the investigation. ‘‘ This is ay 
awful moment. Leave me still in doubt. Doubt! 
Mow I despise myself forthe word. My faith in him 

not waver.” 

impatiently snatching a letter from the 

reel, unfolded it by the side of the crumpled paper 

} ‘in his hand, and carefully compared them, 
with word, letter with letter. 

Fiera leaned over his shoulder, bending her head 

Jewer and lower, her lately illumined countenance 

g darker and darker, as the irresistible convic- 

m forced itself upom her that they were written by 
the'same hand. 

_ Deloraine raised his eyes one moment to hers, and 
she read the sume conviction im that stera, yet burn- 










SF oma mi 
“ No, this is no f ” i “ The circum 
canon lo which this Pa are kuown to him, 
to well, and my m if the characters did 
not ‘tt with such damning fidelity, the contents 
would. be snificieat. I knew that he was to address 
him.en this yery'subject. Here are the very words | 
uttered L eonversedwith hiia. I never 
breathed toe ‘huméa being-.. I requested 
him to repeat the te. Yes) these are 
v4 pict bs ' 7 this “is erating. 
nd look, Flora, —— -8a1 _ teo, with his 
cipher upon it. I 4 when he 
gave the f for it in London. «Flom, he is a vil- 


lain. Every. shadow of a doubt ia him isawept away 
He is a most consummate villain.”. 

“‘No,™ she replied, with bloodless lips, “I recall 
my own rash words. He hasreyealed hisnaked heart 
to another, not to me. I—I kave done the whole. [ 


and. with my owa hand murdered his Jove. And 
eg eco with a brindling countenance, “how 

he attempt to transfer me toanother? Mow dare 
he iasult me se coldly, so deliberately? This I never, 
never can forgive.” 

While she was speaking the truth of what she had 
previously said came forcibly into the mind of Delo- 
raine. This was a private letter, not intended for 
their perusal’: it was the expression of ene man’s feel- 
ings to anether; the liberty of mind, the freedom of 
thought. ‘ By a public act af vengeance he would 
only blazon the affair to the world, and make his 
sister's name a byword, to be bandied from lip to lip 
with mockery and reproach. » Blood would not efface 
pe impression. It would only give it a more hideous 
glare. 
“Yes,” muttered he to himself, “she is right. 
There are some wrongs that cannot be avenged, and 
this is ene. It is no wonder he looks down upon us, 
when we have worshipped him as if. tie were an 
eastern divinity. Heavens, Flora!” he exclaimed, 
walking backwards and forwards like acaged lion, “1 
would give Rudland Dark, and all, the parks in crea- 
tion, if- 1 owned them, that I had never abetted you in 
your wild frolic of writing t' foolish letters ; and 
still mere do I mourn your | m_ in. assuming 
that romantic and unheard-of disguise. I ought to be 
shot this moment fer not preying a better guardian 
to your reckleas youth, Wehave made him arregant 
and presumptueus, we have forgotten our own self- 
respect.” 

“De not say woe, Charles,” said Flera, in a tone of 
deep and touching humility, “Mine alone is the 
folly, and mine alone be, the pepignnas, - Mest bit- 
terly have I repented of my girlish forwardness, but 
I was a mere child then—a creature of impulse and 
passion, Alas! I am atill the same—the same impul- 
sive, impassioned being, untaught by experience, and 
undisciplined by reason. 

“Experience,” cried Deloraing, with _ bitterness. 
“ Meralists boast of the great world-master experience 
but I never could discover his.merits. He, warns 
us of the past, but we know that already. His lamp 
throws all its rays backwards. I want a guide for the 
future, and such a future !” 

Deloraine threw himself on the window seat, and 
endeavoured to compose his thoughts, and deliberate 
on the course he must adopt. 

The only way was for Flora to return the letters 
of Stanley and every memorial of his false love, with 
a haughty and positive rejection, without any allusion 
to the pam letter which:had providentially re- 
vealed his we a , ase - 

But. Mary! Sweet, modest, gentle, lo ary! 
How could he tear her from lis remade warm, 
noble, genereus heart—where she was so sacredly 
enshrined? - 

The sister of that false, rejected brother would 
never consent to be his wife. 

His letters. would be returned just ag that perfumed 





blue bound pt was about to be, the rings with 
which he had encircled her. fair, fingers, the bracelets 
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he had clasped round her snowy arms, they would all 
come back, mocking him with the memory of his past 
happiness, the thought of his brightest hopes. 

Rudland. Park would henceforth, be a desert to him, 
the whole worldia wilderness. 

He had a strong mindto shoot himself: he had not 
promised Plora net tedothat: He coulti do it with- 
out perjury, but mot without guilt—guilt “ un- 
heuselled; umanointed, unanealed,” so God’s voice 
within, still, small; but deep, whispered, and he 
groaned at the thoughts of the cold, dreary, unloving 
life he was doomed te lead. 

“You are unhappy, brother; I have made you so,” 
said Flora, taking his hand in veth hers, and laying 
her cheek gently upon it. * You must not give up 
Mary fer me. She is notto blame, | only am. q 
imprudent girl that I am.. I have breught this on 
myself. I feel it mow when it is too late.” 

Deloraine drew her closer to him. She had been 
rash and imprudent. Me had told her that before, but 
he could not reproach her now; he felt too deep a ten- 
derness, toe entire a love, too intense a compassion. 

They sat thus im silence—she weary and exhausted 
by her passion and her tears, thankful in her abandon- 
ment and deselation, that one friend was left to sym- 
pathize with amd-€are for her, one breasten which she 
could pillow her aching head and solace her wounded 


heart. 

“ You had better go to your room, Flora,” said he, 
gathering up her dishevelled hair, and smoothing 
it back from her shoulders, “Some one might come 
in. Go and lie down, your head must ache. I need 
not caution you'not to reveal the cause of your agita- 
tion. You have tee much pride te betray it.” 

“Thank: yeu for the warning ; ‘1 will profit by it,” 
she replied, witha sudden flash of spirit; ‘and thank 
you for yeur tenderness, your sympathy, and your 
promise too—dear, dear Charles~oh! bow much I 
love you forit! I haveno one else in the world to 
love but you, new+fer I cared but fer one besides,” 
she added, in a low veice, as she left the apartment. 

Alone in her own room she threw herself on the 
bed, and drawing the fringed curtains closely round 
her wrapped herself in darkness as if in a mantle. 
She knew net when night came gn, for Deleraine 
had told Bessy net te have her disturbed, as she was 
ill, and wanted ne supper. 

Mrs. Lambert was absent on a visit to a friend, a 
fortunate circumstance for Flora and the mystery of 
her grief. ‘ 

“Is that you, Bessy ?” she asked, hearing a footstep 
entering, and perceiving the glimmer ofa light through 
the curtains, 

“Yes, Miss Flora, it’s me. Shall I bring your 
supper ?” 

“ No, come here, Bessy,” said Flora. The girl put 
down the light, and came softly towards ‘the bed, 
peeping through the curtains. ’ 

“ Bessy,” said Flora, holding out her hand, “I 
spoke cressly to you. I did not know what I was 
saying ; you must forget it.” 

“Oh, Miss Flora, don’t say that. 
pertinent of me te ask questions.” 

“Undress ne, Bessy, and let me sleep. You don’t 
knew how sick I feel.” 

Tenderly as if she were fondling an infant the girl 
prepared her yeung mistress forthe night’s repose, 
which she feared weuld not visit her pillow. 

She combed and brushed her rich, tangled, tear- 
moistened lecks, letting them.drip over her fingers 
in shining curls. 

There was nething in the world in'which she de- 
lighted so much as this, and though her features 
were so large and coarse, she had remarkably small and 
delicately shaped fingers, and her touck was 9s light 
as the fabuleus N "8. ; 

“Thank yeu,” said Flora, suffering her head to fall 
languidly back on the pillow. “ That is nothing. 
You are a good creature, Bessy. 1 will try’ never to 
speak cross te you again. Don't say anything.” 

Bessy pl the lamp ‘in the’ chimney, where it 
could not shine-on the‘ face of her young ; 
and seating herself at q distance remained perfectly still. 

Flora too was still, It was the terrent’s* smoothness 
after it has‘dashed over the rocks, the lull of the 
tempest when ‘its fury is spent: 

She slept—but it was not test. | Every now and 
then she would start up; with a faint’ scream,’ look 
wildly round her, close her eyes‘and fall back again. 
Once she cried Out,“ ‘The letter—oh! Stanley—that 
letter!" Bessy stayed in her shaded corner, and pon- 
dered these things in her heart.” | AY : 

Flora rose at the usual hour, and suffered Bessy to 
linger with ‘unusual care over her toilette.. Though 
her heart throbbed, almost to bursting, she “allowed 
the girl to twist the wild undulations of her tresses 
round her fingers, as she was wont to do, ; 

When she looked fn the glass, and saw her pallid 
cheek ‘and altered’ countenance, she blushed, indig- 
nant at her own wéakness, and the lifeblood came 


It was very im- 


Delortaine met her at the door of the breakfast-room 
with a bretherly kiss. 
He was rejeiced to see her looking so much like 


brightened as he gazed upon her. 
lieved herself unnoticed, he remarked the gradual sub- 


siding of her spirit. 
The celeur all went away from her cheek, and she 


herself, ar@: his own stern, jeyless countenance 


But after the first greeting was ever, and she be- 


sat with weeping lashes, that threw a deeper pallor 


on her. pensive face. 


teuched, was over. ‘I waut to show you what wen- 
ders I have dene on the estate since I have taken the 
reins in my ewn hands. I have made a great many 
improvements, aud want yeur epinion of them,” 


accompanied him. 
Bie wanted te get away from herself. She would 


reached it. 


feoted pony. 


unworthy of woman's generous, uacalculating, self- 


though half of the quivering member were torn away 


a wounded spirit. 

Thus she reselved, and thus, in the presence of 
others, she appeared to feel and act, but when alone 
she lived ever again the fleet, blissful dream: of the 
past, and mature yindicated its rights. Then her 


brance of ingratitude, scorn, and ceatempt. 
It was a love like that which mourns for the dead, 
for he whem she leved no longer existed. A bright 
ideal, it had vanished, and left a vacuum the whole 
world could net fill. 
It was—as if the desert bird, 
Whose beak unlocks her bosom's stream 
Te still her famish’d nursling's soream ; 
Ner meurns a life to them transferr'd, 
Should rend her rash, deveted breast, 
And find them flewn her empty nest, 
She had one task to perform which she dreaded, but 
weuld not defer. To gather all the mementoes of 
her ill-directed attachment, to return his letters and 
ledges ef love, to destroy the faded flowers she had 
en treasuring as holy relics. She teek from her 
finger a ruby ring, the tokera of his plighted faith, 
and drew through it the golden chain which hepassed 
round the neck of Norah. 

The ruby was her favourite gem. Its glowing hue 
heightened the dark splendour of her beauty, and was 
an appropriate emblem of love. 

Now, as she looked for the last time on the pledge 
she had theaght would remain on her finger even | 
under the dark coffin-lid, it seemed to emit a bleeding 
radiance, and she could almost fancy it owed its crim- 
son tint to drops of bloed. 

The letters she would not read, lest a re-perusal ‘ef 
pages so fraught with fascination should seften her 
pu , and unfit her for the stern duty before her. 

er task was fisished, the few decisive words 
written, the packet sealed, directed, and ready to be 
se 


int. 

Then she sat down and shuddered at the blank be- 
fore her. A Peruvian worshipper, who beheld the 
ged whom he adored abdicate his mid-day throne, 
aud leave to darkness the regency of the universe, 
could hardly feel mors appalled and chilled by the 
desolation ef his temple, more sad for its departed 

Tory. 
, The more she reflected the more she blamed herself, 
and exculpated him. She had been shocked, disgusted 
by. the greatness of her love. From the time when, 
a wild, impulsive girl, she had met him by the way- 
side fountain, and’ felt that strong, irresistible ttre 
tion which modern philosophy vainly attempts to 6x- 
plain, and addressed to him those anonymous letters, 
to the moment the paper destined to reveal herself to 
herself in a ‘true light fell at her feet, that love had 
been growing stronger, deeper, fuller. It was too 
strong, too ‘deep, for the narrow. channél ‘fn’ which 
custom liad forced it. It had dashed over some cen- 
ventional restraints, some ancient landmarks, and 
flowed on in the strength and joy of its waves. 

Why,. when she heard that he was wounded and 
dying, @ stranget ina strang? place, did she not do as 
others of a colder temperament would have done, con- 
tent herself by’ Shedding a few unavailing. teafs, and 
wishing she were privileged to minister to his suffer- 
ings? Why disguising the heiress under the form of 
an humble rustic, had she pressed on through pn-) 
known: difficulties, to be with him in sickness and 


matchless love; how had it been repaid? With scorn 
and loathing,, that neither gratitude nor former love 
could triumph over. She had believed her disguise 
impenetrable—her secret umrevealed.. But Stanley 
had penetrated the one and revealed the other. She 
-¢must endure the shame, and bear the cross, she had laid 
upon herself. . She must suffer the agonies of martyr- 
dom without ite crown. She would walk the lonely 
path she had herself strewa with thorns, and though 
her feet might. bleed, and her spirit faint, from pain 
and weariness, she would not murmur, but trust that, 


“ Come and take a ride on horseback with me, dear | chastened by suffering, she might at last reach some 
Flora,” said he, when the breakfast, which is scarcely | quiet spet— 


Where storms ef passions never blow, 
Temptatiens never come. 


Such were the thoughts ef the young, rich, and 


beautiful Fiera Deloraine, while she imagined no 
Flora appreciated her brothec’s motive, and gladly | human eye beheld her in the solitude of her lamp- 
i lighted chamber. 


But her watchful handmaiden, though stretched on 


have gone to the world’s end if she could have| her pallet, which was spread every night in the 
apartment ef her young mistress, watclied every 
It is astenishing how her life came back to her |ichange of her varying and expressive countenance 
when she went out:into the open air om her light- | with unsleeping interest. 


Flora caught a glimpse of her large revolving eyes 


The haughty spirit that-sustained her of yore re- | above the bed cover, and extinguished the lamp. Still 
turned to its former dwellisg-place in her besom. | the girl gazed on her starlit profile, and continued her 
She wonld not weep and sigh and pime for an ingrate, | musings. " 


She was trying to solve an enigma, and had any 


forgetting love. She would rend him frem her heart, | one asked her by what mental precess she arrived at 
certain conclusions, she would have answered, like a 
withthe image itenshrined. She would drink of tle | mathematical prodigy of her owa class—* I just studies 
cold waters of Lethe, and find a blessed Nepenthe for | it out.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_— 
HOW PETROLEUM IS FORMED: 
Proressor WILBER has been lecturiag'in Canada on 





mighty, uncenquerable leve soared abeve the remem- | the erigin of petroleum, in which he advances theory 
almost as strange as that which imputed ft to stranded 


whales among the first formations. His idea is, that 
oil has been formed from that of land. 

Few persons had any adequate idea of the immense 
growth of seaweed im the depths of the ocean. It had 
been shown that sea-weeds had in their composition a 
large amount of oily, carbonaceous matter. After 
their term of growth was fulfilled they became de- 
tached, fleated off, and finally sank to ths bottom. 

Now it was a received opinion amoug geologists, 
that this portion of the North American continent had 
once been the bed of a salt-water océan. 

The ocean floor, as we must’ remember, was not 
level by any means, but had throughout its whole 
extent deep hollows and rising ridges. It was of 
course in these deep hollows that the sea-weed de- 
posits would find their last resting-place after long 
tossing about in the waves and ecean currents. 

In this way it would come to pass that they would 
not be evenly distributed over the bottom, but only in 
those hollows: or pockets. Meanwhile the deposit of 
solid, stratified rock, er what afterwards became such, 
was going on, and after a lapse ef unteld ages these 
masses of Sea-weed became covered to various depths. 

He considered it ne unreasonable or unscientific 
supposition, that these masses ef oily, carbenaceous 
matter should, under the circumstances, take the form 
of oil, of a liquid hydrocarbon. 

They had seen that oil existed in and was distilled 
from coal, which was conceded to be the remains of 
terrestrial vegetatien. There was therefore nothing 
violent im the supposition that petroleum, not exactly 
like cox] oil in its properties, had been formed from the 
remains of marine vegetation. 

The vegetable origin of both, he contended, was in- 
dabitable. But farther, it so happened that Devonian 
rocks, which contained these oil deposits, were also 
rocks in which salt was found in immense subter- 
ranean reservoits ef brine, now condensed or saturated 
far beyond tle saltness of the ocean. These two de- 
posits, oil amd salt, were thus brought closely together 
in point of geological time. 





A TRANSLATION of the Bible into the French lan- 
guage is being prepared under a committee. Among 
the picked linguists employed on the translation are 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte and. the Prince de Broglie. 


WuHen will Exeter Mall men look at home rather 
than waste their money on -the wild Indian or the 
Bashi-Bazouk? At the annnal festival of the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, held the other 
day in London, it was stated that, notwithstanding 
the labours of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, nearly 
20,000 clergymen of the Churchof England receive 
stipeiias of less that 1002. a year. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in commenting ‘upon this, said that a 
Church which found no difficulty in raising 100,0007. 
for tliis missionary society or-for that, ought to do 
something more than give 38,0007. a year—the ‘sum 
‘now raised to keep the wolf from the door of ber 








back to her cheek and eye. 
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Vavve or Lanp ry Tre Crry.—The ground-rent 


of the Mansion House has just been bought by the 


Corporation at 33 years’ purchase. A few days since 


the owner of some houses in the City was offered 
£10,000 for the lot. The offer was refused, but a 
second offer of £12,000 was accepted. On the person 
who made the first offer returning to ascertain if his 
proposal had been accepted after due consideration, he 
was surprised to find that the bargain had slipped 
through his fingers, but went without delay to his 
successful competitor, and ultimately bought the 
‘houses for £20,000, the middleman thus clearing at a 
stroke £8,000. ‘The arbitrary character of the value 
now set upon land is farther shown by the fact that 
a short time since a plot of ground in Lombard Street 
‘was bought at about £20 per foot, while fors similar 
plot in the same street £55 was asked and paid. 





LOVE’S ARGOSY. 





ALLAN and I sat in the embrasure of the oriel win- 
dow, looking seaward, and dreaming I know not what 
beautiful dreams of longed-for, unattainable things— 
such visions as dance before our eyes when life is 
young, and all glorious possibilities lie close in the 
future, within easy reach of one’s hand; when the 
season is always summer, and the heart sings all day 
dike a bird; befere we have learned the delusiveness, 
the mockery, the hollow shams of life, or ever have 
seen our sweetest hopes trampled down by the swilt- 
coming, relent years;—looking out longingly 
towards the sea, lingering near it, and interweaving 
it with all our dreams—Allan, because he was to be a 
sailor, and seek his fortune afar over its shining 
waves; and I, because, being only a girl, with a 
foolish fondness for worshipping something, I had 
found nothing better to do than to fall in love with 
this blue, beautiful world, that lay always before my 
eyes, for ever restless, like my own unquiet heart, and 
all glowing with splendour, and charged with vitality 
and conscious power, as I would have had my own life 


There were three of us at home. Not that it was 
in any fine sense a home for me. Its roof sheltered 
me; 1 was fed at its table; I was lectured and scolded 
at suitable intervals; my interests were properly 
taken care of—at least, 1 suppose they were; for my 
Unele Ralph informed me from time to time that the 
little fortune left me by my father was wisely invested, 
and would make a pretty dot wheul married—if I 
ever did. 

But 1 used to notice that Aunt Lee was apt, when 
this contingency was mentioned, to lift her eyebrows 
rather expressively, aud I think she cousiderod me an 
unpromising subject. 

1 know that it was a trial to her that my feet were 
£0 large, my elbowsso red, and my shoulders so broad 
and strong. 

Aunt Lee was the pink of propriety. She always 
thought twice before she speke once, which of course 
gave her great advantage over ordinary impulsive 
mortals, who.are so indiscreet as to say whatever 
comes uppermost: then, when she did speak, it was 
with such precision, and emphasis, and accuracy, that 
ove was forced to wonder. 

Monosyllables were her detestation; great sono- 
rous Latin words marched in orderly fashion from 
der lips, and: bent themselves to the commonest uses, 
so that trivial, every-day matters were invested with 
a sort of sham dignity, as ludicrous as it: was un- 
patural. 

Personally, she was like a picture by one of the old 
masters, in her lustreless black-silk dress, unrelieved 
by a single ornament, except the long gold chain, 
starred here and there with diamonds, that fell inluops 
over her bosom, and the litile ruflles of old lace at her 
throat and wrists, fine and yellow, and filmy as sea 
mosses. 

Of my uncle, I don’t know much. I'm inclined to 
think that he was chiefly important to the world out- 
side as representing a certain number of thousands, 
and thata lay figure or man of straw would have 
answered the purpose just as well as he did. 

At home, hewas ambiguous and oracular. He wore 
upright collars, his boots creaked grandly, and al- 
together he was as pompous an old gentleman as 
svas to be found on the continent. 

And so, in such society, I had told off sixteen years 
of my life, as soberly as a nun tells the beads upon her 
rosary, when there came a change. 

I was down at the shore one day seeking a new 
eyrie among the,rocks. Tho old ones had become 
tame. 

I had sat in the great hollows and watched the in- 
coming tide fret against the tall basaltic cliffe, 
and seen the curling lines of surf, afar up the shingly 
beech, break into foamy blossoms, as bright as those 
which whiten the fields in June, until I knew every 
varying tint and shape by heart; and to-night, driven 


scene. 
Overhead, a lurid’ purple cloud hung heavily down, 
sweeping the horizon witha fringe of crimson vapour. 
It lifted presently, and the sea, and the strip of sands, 
and the worn faces of tie cliffs, shone rosy as a 
flamingo. ; 
Half turning to look landward, @ tall dark figure 
stood out for a moment in the red light, outlined as if 
upon canvass—a straight, erect figure, whose knightly 
carriage struck me even there; bat while I looked, 
the purple cloud settled heavily down, and the great, 
desolate waste of waters lay dun and dark, and the 
rocks and sands, and even the white gulls, flying 
leisurely about, faded away in the m, 
The figure faded too, and I started a little, with a 
vague alarm, that vanished as soon as it came. 
I sat down among the rocks, scooping up the water 
idly in my hand, and singing a low, chanting accom- 
paniment to the slow song of the sea. 
And so sitting there, something touched me on the 
shoulder. I started up with a cry upon my lips. 
A tall figure was beside me; a dark, stern, bearded 
face was looking down at me—a face that was new 
and strange to me. 
* You are a bold girl!” a smile breaking across the 
eres and changing the whole character of the 
ace. 
“Am1? Why?” 
And I looked around for signs of danger. 
* Don't you see?” pointing backwards. 
But [ had seen, and the blood went inwards to my 
heart, and I could no more have stirred than if I were 
dead. 
Around and behind us, the sullen waters wore 
swaying to and fro—no longer any shatp rocks show- 
ing above the surface, but a dark, unbroken waste°of 
waves, 
“Cut off by the tide!” 
Those were the words my pallid lips tried to frame. 
I thought they went out ia a shout; but I knew af- 
terwards that [ uttered them in a hoarse whisper. He 
answered me as if [ had spoken aloud, 
“ Yes, we—or you—are cut off by the tide.” 
Glancing down at his clothing, I saw that it was 
drenched. 
He wore a heavy pilot’s cloak, and both that and 
the brim of the hat that shaded his face were dripping 
with wet. 
“ How came you here ?” I asked, 
He smiled curiously. 
“I saw you from the cliff yonder, and had some 
curiosity as to what kind of a mermaiden this mighs 
be, and when, apprehending that you might liave 
some difficulty in returning, I came down to the shore, 
I found that the neck of the peninsula was already 
overflowed,” he said, quietly. 
“ How are we to get back 2?” I asked. 
“How? A mermaiden ask that question! Haven't 
I seen you by the far wash of Southern seas, combing 
your purple-black hair, and often on moonlight nights, 
when the waves were pliosphorescent, and the Spice 
Islauds shook their perfume over miles and miles of 
ocean, have not your glittering eyes looked up at me, 
all luminous in the gleaming wake of the ship, put- 
ting the lustre of the waves to shame—and now are 
you dismayed at the thought of swimming twenty 
rods or so?” he said, in a light, laughing tone. 
I was only a woman, after all, with al] my hardi- 
hood, and the darkness and the. hoarse thunder of the 
surf were terrible. 
“ You are cruel!” I cried with a vehement impulse. 
“TI am frightened, and you make fun of-me.” 
It was so dark now that I could not see his face, 
but I heard the quick appeal for my forgiveness— 
knew, as one knows things in a dream, that his voice 
softened to the utmost tenderness, and then—per- 
haps I fainted. 
‘I'he darkness that was all around me deepened into 
palpable gloom; the thunder of the surf grew and 
grew, tillit swelled into a continuous roar ; and—still 
as. if in dream—I seemed borne over mountains of 
waves, and on and across rocky, uneven paths, and 
over miles of level land, and then, all at once, the 
noise of the surf died away, and about me it grew 
bright, and it was the voice of the housekeeper, shrill 
and surprised, which said, close to my ear: 
“Miss Katherine, you've been and got drowned 
just as I always said you would! My geodness—an 
if you ain't as white as a sheet! How on earth did 
you do it?” 
My wits were still wandering, and I made no reply, 
but an imperious voice said: 
“Tt is no matter how she did it. Get her up stairs, 





by some wild impulse, I ventured farther out, step- 





ping cautiously from rock to rock, across little seeth- 
ing pools, where the tide pouring in had left a hand- 
ful of water—on and on, the whole length of the 
sharp, rocky point that ran seaward, until I stopped 
upon the outermost edge, careless of any danger, 
never thinking, indeed, of my own boldness, because 
I was so absorbed in the lonely grandeur of the 


Still it was like’a dream, I remember my aun 
standing by me, looking down with discomposed face 
and I caught the sheen of the long gold chain, as ti, 
loops swept my pillow, and then I ‘fell asleep. 

There was asoft genial warmth in the air when | 
awoke, but I was alone. I sat up, and remembered : 
all. Then I rose, and just as I was’ dressed, the bell 
in the hall sounded for dinner. 

I stepped out into the porch. It was all alight, 
and the light streamed up wart and mellow from the 
hall below, and I heard the servants’ passiug to anj 
fro, and caught the hum of cheerful conversatien. [| 
went down stairs softly, curious and wondering. 

The drawing-room doors were wide open ; the 
brown-linen covers, in which thechairs and sofas were 
wont to veil their splendour from profane eyes, had 
disappeared, and in their stead the crimson velvet 
shone royally. 

The splendid mirrors: were like lucent lakes in t!, 
white light that flooded the rooms. down tho 
apartments, standing out against the background of 
window drapery, I saw @ figure that I knew, and [ 
went down towards it, somewhat. timidly and uncer- 
tain. 

“ Your cousin, Allan Graham, and Mxs. Graham, 
your aunt, have come—some young. ladies, also, and 
two or three children,” said’ my aunt, answering tho 
question ia my eyes. “ Pull the lace of your sleeves 
down—it is rumpled—and don’t thrast your elbows 
out so, and do try and stand up straight, and dou 
bring your shoulders forward.” 

I shrank out.of sight, in a corner by the sofa, aud 
sat down upon a hassock, hoping to hide my elbows, 
and my shoulders, and my whole ungainly self; yet 
thinking with all my might about this cousin Allan 
Graham, whom I had never séen, who was the em- 
bodiment of all manly graces and accomplishments 
(according to Aunt Lee), who was to go abroad, and 
make his fortune in the Indies, and who was (still 
according to Aunt Lee) to return and marry my 
beautiful cousin Blanche, now and for many years 
past away at school—Blanche, whose charms were 
éonstantly vaunted for my admiration, whose morals 
were unexceptionable, and in marked contrast to my 
own, said Aunt Lee, upon whose manners I was to 
model mine, and whose foil 1 was perfectly calculated 
to be. 

Not that I cared much about cousin Blanche; her 
pink-and-white waxen beauty, her bad French, her 
execrable music, her supercilious airs, were not much 
to me. I was used to them. 

But this Allan Graham, whom I had not seen, and 
whom I had endowed with all sorts of knightly quali- 
ties—my heart beat quick and fast at the though: of 
meeting him. 

And now, while my cheeks were glowing at tho 
thought, somebody at the far end of the room said: 
“She is there yonder, just-by the sofa in the cor- 
her.” 

Then a quick step upon the carpet, and my aunt 
presented us in stately form. <A kiss swept my cliek. 
* How do you do, my little cousin?” 

I started. Was I, dreaming again? Could this 
handsome stranger, in evening dress, be the rough 
man in a pilot-cloak, who rescued me from that ter- 
rible, impending death? The dark eyes lovked smi- 
ling down into my face. 

“How are you now?” he said, kindly. ‘ This 
warmth and light are something better than tho clill 
and gloom of that rocky eyrie of yours.” 

“I don’t know,” I said, quietly. 

* Don't know.” , 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“T have been yery happy there,” I answered; and 
there our conversation ended, for a troop of ladies 
came flocking in, and crowding around Allan 
Graham. 

There were not many of them, but theamplitude and 
splendour of their attire gave.au exaggerated impres- 
sion of their number. 

There, were the sheen and rustle of silk, floating 





muslins,. transparent and filmy as cobwebs, tle lustre 
of jewels, and the beauty of bright eyes and lovely 
complexions, 


Thay came around Allan Graham, all smiles ant 
merry laughter, chattering as volubly as magpies, aud 
@ thousand times more musically. 

I felt very. small and insigniticant, and would have 
glided away, and hid myself in a sudden access of 
diffidence, not Allan Graham drawn me forward, 
and introduced mein a manner that compelled their 
eivility. 

I could have cried with thankfulness for that, and 
for the genuine kindness that followed me all the 
evening. 

Was I quite overshadowed, and left out in the cold 
by those haughty. dames? Allan missed me, aud 
there was always a seat close by him for me. 

It was he who covered. all my confusion, aod 
made me, in spite of my embarrassment, a part of tho 





and give her restoratives immediately.” 





company. 
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I went upstairs at twelve o'clock, ina lite glow 
of self-satisfaction and pleasure. Not that I was vain. 
I knew that if I had not made an absvlute gaby of 
myself, it was all owing to Allan Graham. Lut I was 
so glad, and’so thankful! ‘You see I had not much of 
tenderness in my life. 

The next morning, I was upand out before anyone 
was stirring. Everything was blithe and beautiful as 
if the world had had a new baptism; the sad song of 
the sea was a glad, triumphal hymm of joy. 

The waves that last night were so gloomily black 
were now as blue as the summer heaven, and a grave 
under theirsmooth, shining surface did not seem now 
half so terrible. 

And so, looking over the sea, I sang softly to myself 
a verse of anold song I had learned long before : 
When the sun is low inthe rosy sky, 

And in restful ease the wild waves lie, 

I watch for my love who is coming to me 
From over the ses, the purple sea— 

I wait and watch for the argosy 

That shall bring my dear love home to me. 


Just at the last word, a pebble’fell from a hich rock, 
leaping from cliff to cliff, as a careless foot had sent it 
whirling. I started, and looked around. 

“When do you’expect him?” said Allan Graham, 
as composedly as if he was continuing a conversation 
long ago begun. 

“Never!” I answered, laughingly. 

“Don’t tell me that!” he said, shaking his head 
with mock sternness. “You are thinking he may 
come at any time, But there is no sail in sight.” 

My eyes went wandering away towards the horizon, 
now rich and glowing in golden light. 

“No, there is no sail in sight,” I said, dreamily. 

“J suspect this lover is a mythical personage,” said 
Allan, suddenly. 

I laughed. 

“I suspect so, too. But then I don’t mind confessing 
that I've always had a presentiment that if any good 
fortune is evertocome to me, it will come from over the 
sea,” I said. 

A curious smile lit up his face. 

“Indeed! Young ladies’ presentifients are solemn 
things. I think just so,” he said, very soberly. 

“Mr, Graham, you are laughing at me.” 

“Miss Abercrombie, I am not.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, don’t you know that some day I expect 
to sail away over yonder sea in search of my fortune ?” 

“No, I don’t know much about you.” 

“That is singular, [know all about you,” the brown 
eyes flashing a smile. 

I shook my head. 

“T don’t think you do,” I said. 

“Why not?” 

“Becaase noone does. But never mind me. Tell 
me where you are going, and what you mean to do.” 

“ Oh, I shall follow the morning star eastward till I 
touch the shores of farthest India, or I shall go towards 
the White Nile, up to ‘its source in the heart of those 
tawny mountains that lie under the equator; or 
I shall drive my ship down towards the Frozen 
Southern Ocean, and try to wrench from its icy hand 
its age-kept secret, and I shall send you home dia- 
monds from ‘Hindoostan, pearls from Ceylon, rubies 
from Burmah, sapphires from Brazil——” 

“ Oh, don’t,” I eried. “* Befote you will have seen all 
these places I'shall be an old, old woman, whom dia- 
mwonds an@ rubies would ill become.” 

“Or your argosy will have come over the sea, and 
there will be no room for my gifts. But, speaking of 
jewels, do you know that your cousin Blanche is 
coming home ?” 

“No,” T said, sw , 

“ And I'am told that she is a jewel—a pearl of the 
purest water,” he continued; “set in gold, too, little 
cousin. And I believe it is on the programme tliat I 
shall fall in love with and marry her.” 

“Ts it ?” I said, dryly. . 

. “It is, indeed. And of courseT anr very ‘anxious to 
o it?” 

“Are you?” - 

“Am I? Miss Abercrombie, is it against your 
principles to utter more than two words at a time, or 
do they naturally go in pairs, as the animals entered 
Noah’s ark ?” 

I laughed, but I was feeling rather uncomfortable. 

“What would you have me do?” I asked. 

“How can you ask?” he returned. ‘I come to you 
with my interesting matrimonial plans—matrimony 
is always interesting to young ladies of sixteen, is it 
not?—and I expect to find in you a sympathetic lis- 
tener. That little romantic song of yours gave mea 
right to’ expect it, you know. Then; too, perhaps I 
thought you would give me some idea of my- peat. 
You know her, don’t you?” * 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Won't you describe her ?” he said, smiling. 

“nyt es I can’t do her justice.” wu ‘ 

ave mercy upon my curiosity. D 
what a state I asta! Mee, then—blonde or dark?” 





“ Blonde !” 

“Thank you. We are getting on bravely. Can't 
you give me ten words next time? You are not upon 
oath, you know; so you needn't be so very circum- 
spect,” he said, in atone of real vexation. 

* Well, then,” [. said, smiling, “ I'll tell you about 
her; but you must promise not to blame me, if the 
picture falls short of the reality.” 

“Very good. I promise. Now shade your eyes 
with both hands, look into, that little dark pvol in the 
hollow of the rock, and tell me what you see,” be said, 
playfully. 

“I see a graceful figure, the head poised upon the 
slender shoulders, as a lily upon its stem. Something 
in its carriage, something in the droop of the nead— 
yet. stillthrown back—gives you the idea of pride, as 
well as languor. ‘The complexion, too, is like a lily, 
white and creamy. © The ‘hair falls low over the fore- 
head—the forehead is just an inch high, and the eye- 
brows are straight and delicate—but the hair—a rich, 
glowing red, like the cheek of arusset apple in the sun- 
shive——” 

“ My dear, there is no such thing as red hair. You 
must mean gold.” 

‘Don't interrupt me! This hair falls down so 
heavily, in such splendid abundance, that it seems to 
weigh upon the low forehead. Perhaps this is why 
the eyes are seldom lifted, and rarely look frankly into 
yours—or perhaps it is because the eyes themselves are 
not beautiful—they are green eyes, with yellow irises, 
like Mollie’s the cat-——” 

* Little slanderer!” 

“ And so are fain to hide themselves under the white 
lids; which are lovely as a Circassian girl's.” 

I looked up here, stopping short. His eyes were 
bent upon the ground, and his face was clouded. 

“ Well?” he said, starting up. 

“My picture is completed.” 

“T beg'your pardon. : Only the material portion of 
it... You have said nothing of mind, disposition, ac- 
complishmeuts, education. What! Are you going 
thus?” as I rose to go. 

I was going, I said; and I went. But this ¢éte-a- 
téte upon the rocks was only the avant-courier of a 
bundred others, that grew more intimate and confi- 
dential, as the summer wore on. 

In the long, delicious day, when the blue sky, all 
filled with golden warmth, hung over the blue sea; 
in the sultry evenings, when the fireflies glittered 
like diamonds in the dark, and in the early morp- 
ings, when the tender light of dawn, first flushed 
the east; we were always together; or floating iu his 
boat when the winds were whist; or in the odorous 
silence of the gurden, or in the rocky hollows of the 
shore—always knowing him more, and finding more 
to pique and interest me—never quite understanding 
him, but drawn to him by a blind, resistless instinct, 
as the tide follows the moon round the,world. Yet, 
at times, I was brusque and cold. 

The hold which this new interest had taken up 
frightened me. I called it foolish presumption—nay, 
worse—for was not Allan going to wed my beautiful 
cousin ? 

At last, one day, my dream was rudely snapped in 
twain. 

Aunt Lee, sitting in stateliness at the head of the 
table, said, solemnly : 

“ Blanche is coming home, miss, Term closed 
on Wednesday last, and Blanche will be at the station 
this evening. Can you go for her, Allau?” 

I did not: know why <Allau's eyes met mine, nor 
why I flushed and grew pale. But 1 was cool and 
quiet enough when, meeting Allan in the library after 
breakfast, he said : 

‘“ Will you drive with me to the station this even- 
ing?” 

“No, L thank you.” 

“ And why, ‘No, I thank you,’ may I ask.” 

“ Because, 1 have letters to write aad——” 

“ Weill?” 

“A book to read—and some work to do.” 

“In short,” he said, testily, “you are determined 
to find some reason for not going. You will uot be 
present at the meeting between my love aud me,” he 
added, in a satirical tone. 

* Your love and you would, I fear, find me de trop,” 
L answered, irritated by his manner. ‘‘ Love-making 
is a pretty pastime, no doubt, but it can hardly be in- 
teresting to spectators.” 

His face brightened. I caught the gleam of a 
satisfied smile. What foolish thing had 1 said now? 
l went away, vexed and mortified. Should I ever 
learn self-control, I wondered. 

That night, when I-came home from a long, lonely 
ramble, I heard the piano, aud knew at ouce that 
Blanche was come. 

Passing one of the open drawing-room windows, I 
saw her lily face, with its halo of strangely bright 
hair, and I saw Allan, with folded armsand bent head, 
listening with rapt attention. 

When I went down, by-aud-by, Blanche came to 





meet me, but Allan sat still on the sofa. How queenly 
she was, and how sweet in her gracious beauty! 
What a rare charm she threw around everything she 
did! 

“ You look as you always did, Katherine, dear. You 
haven't changed the least bit in the world—has she, 
mamma? Katherine is an Abercrombie—not at all 
like us—do you think she is, cousin Allan?” she said, 
in her pretty languid way. 

Allan lifted himself up from the sofa, threw a sharp 
glance at Blanche, and answered, shortly : 

“ No!” 

‘The tone was so gruff that Blanche lifted her eye- 
brows in surprise, and her inch of white forehead 
grew wrinkled to the extent of its capacity. 

‘“* What a bear it is!” she cried, in mellifluous laugh- 
ter. ‘Katherine, what have you been about? Before 
I have been here a weok, sir, I shall tame you,” sho 
said, menacing him with her fan. 

Allan shrugged his shoulders, and pretended to be 
greatly terrified, while Aunt Lee smiled complacently, 
and Uncle Ralph gave a little pompous snort as who 
should say there was any doubt that Blanche would 
tame him. * 

And, indeed, for weeks it seemed very much as if 
she had done so. He followed her about, as if he 
was tied to her girdle ; he turned her music ; he plied 
the oars whenever she felt inclined to row; he wag 
her cavalier in many a gay ride; he played the 
Romeo to her Juliet in the most unexceptionable 
manner ; yet in it all, through all his gallantry and 
courteous deference, even in the admiration which 
he allowed her to see, there was a haughty withhold- 
ing of himself, an o ional reti and reserve, 
which I eould not understand. 

But he was always kind to me, following me wist- 
fully with his eyes, and uever letting me miss the little 
attentions that before Blanche came were only given 
to me. 

And so the summer went, and the sweet, warm 
nights, and long, delicious days were over; autumn 
came as ruddy and brightas her own pomegranates, 
that hung upon the western wall. 

Then there were gay evening parties; belles rode 
out fromtown, and their brilliaucy was eclipsed by 
Blanche’s splendour. There were tableaux, charades, 
mimic theatricals, and at last a masquerade. 

It was,an October evening, a reminiscence of the 
summer just gone. All the windows were open, col- 
oured lights were hung in the garden walks, and fan- 
tastically-dressed peuple were all about; here a lady, 
looking as if she had just stepped from a portrait- 
frame, contemporary with the great Elizabeth ; Span- 
ish hidelgos and Eastern princes lounged about in 
handsome, picturesque costumes ; Launcelot and 
Guinevere played at love-making under the trees; 
there were peasaut-girls, with “soft blue eyes” peering 
through their masks, and stately dames in brocade, 
with gold and jewels that had been imprisoned in 
gloom for fifty years, 

IT was dressed as a nun, my secret known only to 
Blanche, who was a Turkish priucess. 

“ Where is Allan?” she said to me in a sharp whis- 
per. ‘‘I have been trying to discover him all the 
evening, but cannot.” 

“I thought the tall hnight yonder, in the black do- 
mino was he,” [ replied. 

“Pooh! That is Will Bretton. Then you don't 
know ?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered ; and then I strolled 
out into the grounds., 

As I went down one of the garden-walks a tall 
figure confronted me—a monk, in gown and cow). 
His shoulders were stooping, and the hands that 
grasped his staff were old and shrunken, He accosted 
me standing in the path, sothat I could not escaps 

im. 

“My daughter,” he said, “you are in trouble. 
You droop, you bend beneath a weight. What can I 
do for you?” 

I listened intently—the voice was so strange, vot so 
familiar. But it was not Allan, [ thought, after a 
moment's reflection. 

* Thank you, good father,” I said lightly, “ but I 
am in no need of your holy offices. This fillet which 
binds my veil is indeed somewhat heavy and close, 
but otherwise I am in no trouble. My heart is as 
light as a tuft of thistledown. 

“Daughter, be careful,” he said, gravely. “That 
was a white one, and so was the other, and two white 
ones make a black one.” . 

“I confess, and implore absolution,” T said, gaily. 
“But of what troubles does your reverence suspect 
me? Isyour reverence aware of my advantages? I 





have plenty to eat, to drink, and to wear. What more 


can I need? 

“Love, my daughter; love, without which no life 
is complete.” 

“Love,” I echoed scornfully, ‘I have nothing to do 
with, ’Tis an illusory cheat, not for a moment to be 
compared with a thousand other things.” 
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“ For instance—what?” 

“Wealth, fame, position, power: these are tangible 
realities, but love is a myth.” 

I felt that he was watuhing me with close attention. 
‘Was it Allan seeking to probe my thoughts to gratify 
curiosity or vanity? My pride took fire at the 
thought. I went on, laughingly. 

“Pardon me, father, I do believe in love—that is, 
in the love of the old romances—but I doubt if any 
knight of the present day carries a spell potent 
enough to awaken it. 

“Ts that quite true, daughter? Have you never 
felt P 

“T have felt nothing,” I interrupted, impatiently. 
“ All I have said is pure speculation, I assure yeu. 
like to watch a play, but [have no ambition to become 
an actress.” 

“Ah! Then, undoubtedly, you have watched with 
much interest the littl drama that has been per- 
formed under your eyes? You have seen what a 
devoted lover a certain Sir Nameless can be? You 
must have sympathized in his admiration of his ladye- 
love's transcendent charms”—now by the touch ef 
irony in the tene, I knew it was Allan—“ with his 
profound appréciation of her intelNgence, and beauty, 
and goodness—and you must have felt glad that 
he is so fortunate, for you have a cousinly interest in 
him.” 

“Ob, yes,” I said, indifferently. 

“And the match will receive your sanction and 
blessing ?” 

“Tf my sanction has any value to them—yes. But 
I hardly think it has,” I said, quietly. 

“By the way,” said the monk, abruptly, “ gessip 
has given you te this happy lever, do you know ?” 

“Indeed! Gossip is wreng, as usual. I think it 
must be a nobler pattern of a man who sheuld win 
my love,” I said, haughtily, and, turnimg away, I sang, 
softly: 

P I wait formy love, whe is coming to me 
Frem ever the sea, the purple sea ; 
Iowaitand watch fer the argesy 
That shall bring my dear leve heme to me. 
When I looked up again, the cowled and hooded 
figure had disappeared. I went im, perplexed and un- 
happy. 

Al the rest of the evening passed like a dream, and 
the guests seemed to pass before me a long procession, 
without beginniag or end. 

And so it grew very late at last, aud by-and-by 
Aunt Lee sent me to find Blanche. 

She was standing under the great chandelier in 
the centre of the hall—the white light flowing about 
her, lighting up her bright hair till it leoked aflame. 

Her eyes scintillated through the mask: something 
was amiss, I guessed. I gave her my aunt's message, 
and was going. 

“ Wait!” her hand, cold as ice, clutching mine. 

“ Well?” 

I looked into her glowing eyes. Her lips 
but before amy words could come, iato that instant of 
silerce there rushed a strange, indescribable sound, 
that seemed just abeve eur heads; « sharp cry cleft 
the air, and 1 had a sensation of being crushed down 
and down, interminable depths. 

Then all was darkness and silence. I do net know 
what follewed. Ages and ages seemed te pass away. 

Sometimes I could hear whispers areund me, and 
sometimes a werd or two would float across my 
misty consciousness, but vague and uumeaning, and 
then I would slip away again into the stillness and 
nothingness. 

But one day I opened my eyes, quite myself, and 
found the living werld around me—only there had 
been a great change. 

The yellow sunlight that poured in at my window 
shimmered acress wide fields, all white with snow. 
Somebody was instantly at my side. 

I looked up inte my aunt’s face. 
ob, so old! 

“ How long have I been lying here?” I asked. 

“ About two months!” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“You were injured by the chandelier, which struck 
you in falling,” said my aunt, ler stern face softening. 

“ Where is Blanche?” I said, looking around un- 
easily. 

There was a moment’s pause. An awful fear crept 
into my mind. But my aunt, after that little hesita- 
tion, said : 

“ Blanche, come here!” 

Blanche came} but at the first sight of her I 
covered my facé with my ‘hands, and barst into 
tears. 

The bright, redundant hair was cut close; tle soft, 
smooth cheeks were marred by great, ugly, red scats 
that tortured and disfignrd them. 

“Oh, Blanche—I am so sorry!” I cried. 

“T had the worst of it,” she sobbed. “ Yom were 
only hurt by the blow, but I was almost killed by the 
flames. I wish I bad died!” 





It had grown— 





Looking up, full of unutterable pity, I saw my 
aunt’s face grow hard as stone, and 1 knew that all I 
had suffered—all I could suffer—was as nothing in her 
eyes, compared to the wreck of Blanche's beauty. 

That day, there was @ consultation of the surgeons, 
and by-and-by I heard the opinion that eventual re- 
covery was certain; in the meantime perfect quiet 
was enjoined through what must be a leng and 
tedious convalescence. I covered my eyes with my 
hand, and wearily wondered if it was worth while. 

And se the slow days passed. Why did net Allan 
come to see me I asked myself over and over again. 
Perfect quiet need not exclude everybody, and I 
longed with a child’s longing te see him. 

Often I was on the point of asking my aunt, but 
the steny, Sphimx-like face froze the words on my 
li 


whe the time went on, and at last the fields were 
green, and the red rose that climbed over the window 
sheok its perfume into the room. 

Then one day Blanche came to me, her eyes full of 
happy tears. 

this trouble had marred her beauty, it had made 

her heart better and truer. 

“Allan and'I are te be married in a week,” she 
said, in a whisper. ‘ He will not let my poor, scarred 
face keep us apart. Oh, he is so good!” 


Bitterness and envy were dead. I kissed her, 
saying: 

** His love is, I am sure, nobleandtrue. Heaven bless 
you both!” 

‘Shall he come in and hear you say so?” she said, 
presently. 

“No. I cannot bear company,” I answered, 
quietly. 


They were married, and went over the sea that we 
twe had so often looked out upom, where Allan was ta 
find his fortune; over the purple sea, across whese 


shining bosom ne happy winds were ever to waft my }- 


lover home to me—for Allan was gone, and my heart 
was dead and cold within my bosom. 

It lived again, long after, in terrible pain, in the 
bitterness of baffled hope, in desolation and leaeliness, 
in days and nights full of anguish and tears. 

And then I knew what my love had cest me. But 
after this, everything was easy to bear—the menotony 
ef the years, and then the changes that crowded so 
fast uper each other, 

Uncle Ralph died, and had, according to his direc- 
tiens, a pompeus funeral. But when his affairs were 
loeked into, it was found that most of the property, 
including my own legacy, had been swallowed up in 
speculations. 

Before the crape that festooned the walls of the 
great drawing-room was removed, there came a 
fereign letter, with broad bands of black around its 
edges. 

Blanche was dead! It passed from lip to lip; the 
servants, standing about in the hall, were white with 
awe. 

Aunt Lee sat erect and frigid for a moment, and 
then all at once drepped away limp and motionless, as 
if life were utterly gone. 

But it liagered for weeks and weeks, while every 
avenue to the soul was closed. It was piteeus to see 
the dumb woe in her eyes. 

Sigas and speech were alike impossible—paralysis 
had dene its work eo well—but I neticed how often 
her eyes would seek the little buhl-table ander the 
pier-glass, and at last I guessed that she meant I 
should have the jewels that I knew were kept there 
im a secret drawer. 

When all was over, when merciful death at last 
came to supersede this, its more terrible couaterfeit, I 
went one day to the hidden drawer. I drew eut the 
jewels—a great ruby, red asa sunset cleud—a pearl 
necklace, whose lucent beads rippled down upea my 
mourning-dress, their purity and loveliness more won- 
derful for the contrast. 

Jewels for me! I smiled, looking up at the pale, 
worn face in the mirrer. 


them back in the drawer, when a bit of yellow paper 
caught my eye. 

I took it up, unfolding it with «languid curiosity. 
But oh, the weader and joy that took away m 
breath, that set my soul ina tumult! It was Allan 
hand, and Allan’s heart throbbed through the lines. 

“ Katherine, dear,” he wrote, “I have waited and 
hoped and prayed to see you, ever since that terrible 
night, for it is you only, dear, whom [ love—you only 
whom I hope to make my wife; but I deubted you so 
much that I tried to test you, before I said what I 
could never ungay. Send me word when I may como 
to you, and I ‘shall know you have forgiven me, and 
-_ Tam not over-bold to trust in your leal; loving 

eart.” 

Oh, Allan, Allan! Oh, my desolate, lonely life! “If I 
had read these dear words years ago, Allan need 
never have gone over the sea, and would surely never 
have taken another wife to his bosom. 





But I could sell them, and | 
buy what I needed more than jewels. I was putting | 





— 


But, ah! the bitter mockery, the unavailing sorrow 





for what might have been! Heaven forgive me, if | 
grudged that poor, dear girl her little year of happi- 
Des6. ad 

I went out, and, walking up and down the shor, 
climbing about the recks left bare by the tide, the old 
strong feelings of youth came back. P 

The girl that walked there so many years ago, now 
deploring her wasted life, and now all alive with 
new-born joy, was I, and the faded woman who haj 
suffered se much, fer this long time counting the 
years till the end sheuld come, was not I. 

I did net mind that the day was growing dark, ti! 
a fisherman, whom I met, touched his cap im passing 
and said: } : 

“ It's geing to be a wild night, ma'am!” 

Thea I leokedaround. The sky. was covered with 
a pale, grey film, that grew deeper'towards'the hori- 
zon, where tt was teuched by gleams of brassy yellow. 

High up, and Ou ete dive ot zenith, werea 
flock of white, wild- cirrus clonds; a shadow 
rested om everything landward ; now and then the 
thin veil which covered the sky weuld liftfor a mo- 
ment, and the spire ef the village church, and the tall 
crags that leomed over the sea would grow luridly 
red; under this lewering sky the aea lay black and 
epaque; afar off, there were little specks of white, 
augry-leeking feam ; and now, as I looked, the waves 
began io rell ia with a leng, slow swell that showed 
to what prefound depths the waters far out. at sea 
were moved, ‘ 

The wind increased. All day it had blown with 
steady, resistless sweep ; now there were sbort, fitful 
gusts, that sent the foam whirling high upon the 
recks, 

Andever the surf thundered more hoarsely, aad 
ever more omiaously it muttered, as it came rolling 
up from afar: 

“Coming, coming, coming! Coming, coming, 
coming !” ; 

It came faster and faster, till it blew great guns. 
The waves rushed up the beach, reaching presently 
the highest point. teuched for fifty years. It was 
pain & te kmow what sort of work would be done that 
night. 

I went in at last, but I was teo nervous and excited 
te sleep; se I made a great fire, and sat dewn in its 
ruddy light and warmth. 

The dim outside was by this time so great that I 
ceuld hardly hear myself think. What, with the how!- 
ing of the wiad in the chimneys, aad its reverbera- 
tions in the great empty heuse, the clattering ef the win- 
dews, the creaking of the trees abeut the house, and 
the thuader of the waves, which grew. louder and 
leuder every moment, it became presently awiul. 

It was about midaight, I think, when a new sound 
struck across the incoherent uproar. I got up, trem- 
wegen went eut inte the hail, 

“ What is it, Dennis?” 

“It is a gua from a ship in distress,” said Dennis. 
“She wasin the offing at sunset, and must be driv 
ing upes the rocks, Heaven help her, for nobody else 
cana!” ‘ 

He was making ready to ge ont, and so, teo, were 
all the servants. I get seme wrappers, and went with 
the rest. 

Hali. the village people were on the beach, 
some shelicriag themselves from the wind, in the loe 
of the fishing-boats that lad been left upen the sand, 
and some clinging to each other for support—the 
women sebbing and wringing their hands, the meu 
with white faces. 

She was close by now—so near that when a flash of 
lightning breke across the cleuds, we could see the 
crew clinging to the sides, and even hear now and 
then a cry for help so agonizing that it made one's 
heart ache to breaking. 

We waited and watched, till the suspense grew in- 
tolerable. 

“If she. strikes.the rocks,” said a grey-haired old 
fisherman, “she'll go down in a minute; butif she 
goes upon the beach, she may hold~ together till 


morning.” 


Dennis came and touched me on the shoulder. 

“It’s too much fer you, Miss Katherine. Won't 
you please goin? You can’t bear it,” said my faith- 
ful old friend. any 

And so I went; and after giving orders that fires 
should be kept, and food and. restoratives had in 
readiness, I went back to my room, 

I must have drowsed then, for there, was a faint 
grey light, when, at a knock upen the door, I started 


up. 
“If you'd please to come out here, Miss Kath- 
erine !” 


Dennis was flushed with emotion, and he drew his 
sleeve across his eyes repeatedly. li 

“What is it, Dennis?” 

“The ship broke up on the beach, miss——” 

* Well?” as he paused. “ Has anyone been washed 
ashore ?” [ oiste | 
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“ Yes, Miss Katherine——" 

“How strangely you look, Dennis!" 

“ Miss Katherine, would you come in here ?” 

He led the ‘way to & little ante-room.. A few shawls 
aud cushions had been thrown in a corver of the room, 
and some on® was lying there. 

“ His face’ was bruised by a spar, miss, but——” 

Dennis stopped to draw‘his sleeve across his eyes 


in. 
er knelt down, and lifted up the bit of torn sail that 
lay over his face. 
It was Allan’s eyes that smiled up at me, Allan’s 
own voice that cried’out, all tremulous with joy: 
“Oh, Katherine my darling—my darling!” 
And so the faithful sea returned my love A “ at 
A. M. H. 


last. 
[Eee 


THE, SENORA’S. JEWELS. 

WHENEVER &@ man or woman, who is till in ‘the 
bloom of youth, has come to regard the simple con- 
dition of rest as thé boon-‘most to be desired upon earth, 
and to consider happiness as a thing of negation, 
you may be assured that this typical man or woman 
has suffered experiences so crushing and bitter, that 
any surviving vitality suffices for endurance only, and 
prompts no more to action. bad 

When I mention, therefore, that) to me—Ellen 
White—existence had degenerated into a something 
capable of extorting the bare, sullen emotions of eu- 
duraace only, I have told all I have the heart to tell. 
Were Ito relate the series of facts by which this 
state of being was induced, you would be prodigal of 
sympathy, perhaps, for which, at the time, I mighthave 
been grateful ; but how ? 

Though weshower fairest blooms upon the dead, I 
fancy they are still indifferent, aud the dead past of 
ny life is just as insensible to any gift of tear or word 
of sorrow. } 

When the wheel of circumstances, which is: Provi- 
dence, threw meiuto the society of Mr. Bronson, who 
said: “Iam seeking a teacher for my little daughter, 
Madge—will.you come? If we suit one another the 
arrangement will be a permanent one,” I was as glad 
as a creature so.spent and weary of emotion as I was 
could be of anything. } 

Mr.. Bronson met me at the railway-statiou with a 
“Bless my soul, Miss White! so -you're really here,” 
justasif I were the last being in the world he ex- 
pected, and as if he had been waiting nearly two 
hours, as'I presently learned, for a totally different 

rson. 

The house, before which we presently alighted, was 
a whole-souled—in my theory even houses have souls 
—hospitable-looking mansion, with wide doors stand- 
ing open, that seemed to invite antrance from the 
passer-by; and a charming old-fashioned garden in 
place of @ lawn, so running over with flowers that 
they wete fain to climb the palings, and nodding their 
pretty heads, said gaily, ‘How d’ yedo? We're very 
glad to see you.” : 

Mrs. Bronson,.a mild-featured, low-voiced woman, 
repeated toime. exactly what the flowers had just said 
at the garden-gate, aud then called Madge, my pupil 
that was to be. é 

From some unseen recess a suiall figurecame towards 
me,and regarded me with large, discerning eyes, then, 
apparently contented by the survey, slipped a slim 
hand into mine, and said in a clear, ringing voice, “I 
am glad you are to be my teacher, Miss White.” - 

_ That wee hand, that fres, young voice, made some 
innermost chord of being vibrate within me. Darling, 
when you read this, know that the warmth that crept 
inte my chilled heart that day has never left it~that 
the woman, Madge, is yet dearer to me than the child. 

“Show Miss White to her room, pet,” presently re- 
quested Mrs, Bronson. With the light, springing step 
of one to whem ranging through wood:and field,.and 
over hills, is familiar pastime, Madge led the way. 

Patigued from my journey, I followed more leisurely, 

and neticed, as we ded, how wide and airy the 
halls were, and wendered at the scent of flowers 'float- 
ang through them. ~ 
_ I stopped at the first landing to look ata great clock 
lu @ large: woeden case, which time had hardened to 
ebony ; for to me, city born, it was a curiosity invit- 
lng investigation. 
_ As I regarded it, its loul, cheerful: tick seemed to 
iterate the welcome I had receivedibelow. Indeed, so 
hearty and genial affair of a cloclo was it, that I could 
haveshaken hands with it upon theispot ; but, reflect- 
ing that sucha process world be more damaging to it 
than gratifying to me even, I refrained, and followed 
Madge, who, turning her head, remarked, “Clumsy 
old thing, isn’t it? . But we all love it dearly. It has 
been in’ our family—oh ! nobedy knows how long.” 

Nor was: the old clock the only thing that struck 
me with a.sense of quaint, delight{ul oddity. The 
kindness that I, a stranger, received from strangers 
utterly amazed me. 








That people, to whom [ was ‘entirely: unknown, 


‘| should call upon me and appear to take a genuine in- 


terest in my welfare, seemed like a taste of the “ pri- 
mitive, pastoral ages.” ; 

In fine, I had not been long with the Bronsons 
before I could say of them, what Jane Eyre said of Mr. 
Rochester, ‘they suited me to the finest fibre of my 
nature.” 

I made another discovery as well, which was, that 
the child, Madge, was virtual mistress of the mansion. 
She held the reins lightly, however, and was not, for 
a wonder, the least spoiled. ‘There was not in the 
whole world anything too choice for her. 

The high china jasson, on her mantel-shelf, em- 
balmed the choicest spirits of the garden to make the 
whole year sweet for her. She slept in scented sheets 
of finest linen. 

The gilt dove above her window let fall from its 
bill curtains of the most delicate lace ; and if a certain 
simplicity, not without a latent touch of dignity, per- 
vaded the rest of the h hold arrang t* what- 
ever appertained to Madge herself was dainty enough 
fora princess. 

This was scarcely strange, however, for she was 
the only child now. ‘There had ‘been another, she 
told me, with her sweet child-mouth all in a tremble 
—a brother Edward. | He had been captain of a vessel 
that had sailed to the Indies, but teuched-at Cuba 
most frequently. 

There were trophies of his journeyings scattered 
throughout the house. Huge conches, whose opaline 
linings might have been furnished by a sunset; 
branches of rare coral, and cases of tropical birds, 
saluted one everywhere. 

“There never was a better boy than my Edward,” 
Mrs. Bronson told me, witha sigh; “ but he made one 
mistake,” she added, with a doleful shake of the head, 
“he married a foreign woman.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” brokein Madge; “she was a Spanish 
Senorita. Just to think of my having a sister-in-law 
away off in Cuba, where the orangesand bananas come 
from, and where it is alwayssummer! If I could only 
see her! If brother Edward had lived I should; for 
he promised to bring her with him the very next trip. 
If I could only see her,” she finished longingly. 

Within the next fortnight Madge’s wish was grati- 
fied, for, unannounced by letter or messenger, the 
Senora Engracia Juanna Anita Bronson brought the 
bloom and luxuriance of the tropics into ‘our quiet 
home. 

She was what would be generally designated a 
“ splendid woman.” That is, she was large, moved 
about with stately grace, had handsome Spanish eyes 
—capable of alimited range of expression—and a slow 
luxuriant life of her own, which disdaining action, yet 
found expression in her very repose. 

She brought with her a maid, whose name, Paquita, 
describes her as well as I. -can hope todo. She was 
swarthy, pungent, vivacious, gay in the matter of 
bodices, and fond of twinkling the long rings of red 
coral pendent from her small dusky ears. 

As great a contrast in the way of a servant as could 
be presented to our two domestics, Jarvis and Dorothy, 
who had been man and wife these twenty years, and 
were as staid and sober as two mortals well could be. 

The new arrival changed everything. Mrs. Bronson, 
who had been invited to the Dorcas Society, could not 
leave her guest. 

Madge, fascinated by this new experience, would 
not, though coaxed by Ellen White, who, vilely 
timid, dreaded being sent alone—which event came to 
pass; Mrs. Bronson said some one must represent 
the family : 

 Wouldn’t I, please ?” 

I went, glad, after all, to get well rid of the bustle 
attendant upon this new arrival. 

After all, people had become accustomed to me now, 
and I should have @ quiet time to myself, thinking 
my own. thoughts and following my own desires. 

Suddenly a hush came upon the buzzing and hum-~- 
ming. Somebody said, 

‘Mr. Hill has come,” and theyoung ladies all made 
themselves very straight, and looked as if they were 
saying, “ prunes and prisms” to themselves, 

“T'll take a look by-and-by,” L remember thinking 
to myself. Sol sat with eyes on my work, nestled 
into a quiet nook, quite secure from observation, as 1 
thought. 

“ What have we here?” said a quick, decisive voice, 
that was yet dashed with sweetness to oie who had 
an, ear for ‘voices. 

I looked up to see a face dark, and yet bright, 
somewhat to be feared, yet certainly to be trusted. 

“ What have we here?” repeated he, taking up the 
workbox: which I had put beside me ina little recess. 
Does he mean me, or the box? puzzled I. He set 
the doubts at rest by drawing up a chair beside me, 
and taking possession of the box, began leisurely to 
iaspect its contents. 

As. he did: so, a secret sbot from my heart 
into my cheek and reddened it—for this woman's 








trifle was the only visible thing in my possession 
that linked me to # dead memory—a hope for ever 
crushed, 

Yet had I dared to keep it—dainty affair of sandal- 
wood, inlaid with pearl, violet velvet inside, and 
furnished upon a tiny, but perfect; scale with all 
womanly conveniences. 

Mr. Hill having taken out each article separately 
and inspected it, returned each to its place: then 
regarding me intently, said, 

“ Nature has made you a Sybarite, Miss White.” 

‘And necessity has made me what you see,” I re- 
turned quietly, once more my pale, calm self. 

‘* Ay, what I see; and who kaews,” musingly, “ but 
that Iam the only one in the room who sees you as 
you are.” 

It wasn’t right, I know. I repented of it presently ; 
he was a minister, I should haye beea more respect- 
ful. But his keen, ineisive gaze, his quiet assumption 
that in this brief time he had fathemed my woman’s 
experience, nettled me, and I reterted quickly : 

“Jf you understand me so well, Mr, Mill, you will 
know that I am content to sit here quietly by myself; 
and you had best seek those who will appreciate you 
better,” 

He went away then; and I began to wonder if he 
had read that tiny legend within my little box—justa 
quaint lettering enclosed in arabesque— To E. W., 
from R. G.” Those dark, keen eyes—I feared no secret 
was safe from them. 

At all events, I had offended him, aud he would 
take care not to seek me again, Had I not read pride 
—minister as he was—in the dark, bright face? 

Nevertheless, when it was time to go home, who 
should stand ready to help we into the light waggou, 
in which Jarvis had driven me, but he. 

Touching me lightly om the shoulder, he said kindly, 
almost tenderly, “Is your shawl quite thick enough, 
Miss White—the night dews are so Leavy now ?”’ 

As he spoke, he stood im the moonlight, showing a 
clear, pure face, with just mew a wistful look about 
the mouth and eyes that I could scarcely interpret. 

I found myself saying, ‘The parsonage is on our 
way, Mr. Hill. May we leave you there?” 

He smiled like a girl, I thought, whe is pleased and 
doesn’t care to hide it, and sprang in lightly beside 


e. 

What charm was in the moments that made them 
fly so quickly ? And what new feeling of content was 
this that knecked at my weary, weary heart, asking, 
“ May I come in?” 

“This is the parsonage,” said Mr. Hill, as we stopped 
before a Gothic cottage set in a mass of shrubbery— 
its pointed roof and gables fretted by the moonlight, 
and making a pleasant picture, not devoid of antique 
grace, as he stood regarding it. 

“*Oh, would yeu, view Melrose aright!’ ” laugh- 
ingly quoted Mr. Hill. Then, sobering down, he 
looked up at me as we parted, and said, “ My parson- 
age, like some women’s faces I wot of, bears the moon- 
light bravely. You cannot imagine, Miss White, 
what rarely sweet lines, for instance, this same moon- 
light brought out in your face. 

“T watched you coming this distance, and though I 
know you'll rebel, I must tell you I feel better acquainted 
with you than ever. Good-night.” Then so softly I 
scarcely heard, ‘Good angels guard you!” 

When I arrived at Mrs, Bronson’s, I found the 
household quite threwa off their usual track by the 

heriomenor of this foreign existence, so entirely un- 
ike their own. 

The Senora, disdaining the bed dedicated to her use 
that graced the spare bedroom, an enormous puil of 
snow and lace, straightway ordered a hammock to be 
swung from the ceiling, and reclining therein, con- 
soled herself for the fatigues of travelling by smek- 
ing an endless succession of cigarettas. 

And this was but ene of the luxurious phases of 
trepical life with which our npewly-arrived guest be- 
wildered our household, 

But if the rest ef us were bewildered by the strange 
ways of this foreign exotic so suddenly transplanted 
into our midst, so was not the child Madge. 

I wondered often from whom she had inherited ber 
impassioned ideality and imaginative temperament. 
Not from her father, certainly; aud I could scarcely 
believe from her mother. Yet whe can guess froma 
faded rose what it might have been in its freshest 
bloom ? 

However this might be, Madge literally revelled in 
the Senora, and her swarthy attendant dama Paquita. 
Their Southern vivacity and grace, their tropical 
mingling of i iance and don, seemed to bestow 
contrast and colour upen the child-life hitherto so 
quiet and coolly tranquil, save in the sphere of its 
own romantic imaginings. 

I saw, moreover, that this Spanish sister-in-law of 
hers excited Madge strangely, aud fascinated her abso- 
lutely. ‘This was especially the case when the Senora 
was in a mood particularly gracious. 

, At such times she would call Madge to her side 
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shower upon her caresses and comfits; and finally, 
taking her guitar, would tinklesomelanguishing love- 
song, or melodious romance; and Madge, through all, 
would watch her with still observant eyes, fascinated, 
absorbed, but never thoroughly approving, even when 
best delighted. 

Did the child, with her keen sense of right and 
wrong, learning early from the stern catechism of her 
forefathers, that to fear’God is the “whole duty of 
man,” dimly understand that she who thus excited 
her admiration was a creature who lived for the pre- 
sent only, owning no law, save that of inclination ; 
and if good at all, was so by chance, never from prin- 
ciple? 

A few words as to the relations which bad sprung 
up between myself and our visitor. We were as op- 
posite as the antipodes. 

So utterly diverse in fecling and temperament, that 
I could not help watching her with the interest, cold 
yet keen, we are apt to accord to those essentially 
different from ourselves. 

During the first stage of our acquaintance, the 
Senora had beamed upon me quite graciously, sup- 
posing me at least to be a relation of the family; but 
whea she discovered I was simply her sister-in-law's 
governess, her arrogant Spanish pride asserted itself. 

From henceforth contemptuous glances, insults, 
veiled, but exasperating, aud slights, small, but 
piercing like needles, were directed to roe. 

One day, as I sat quietly making some little birth- 
day trifle, intended for child Madge, my very silence 
attracted one ef the insults she was ever so ready to 
level at my inoffensiveness ; for by being a quiet thing 
of negations, I hoped to escape remark, and to pursue 
the tenour of my way unnoticed. 
~'The woman sat and fanned’ herself with indolent 
grace; chatting with the others when it pleased her, 
flattering them with soft caressing nothings, and 
laughing gaily at the odd mistakes they made in 
striving to learn her native language. 

Presently, bending ‘her black, liquid moons of eyes 
full upen me with « glance of concentrated contempt, 
she said, slowly: 

“ Mees Ellaine Vite, I tell you vat you are. You 
are born of the snow and ice. Even my sun of Cuba 
could never warm you. And I tink very much zat 


no one has loved you, and no one sal].” 

Why should her insolence hurt me so? My whole 
woman's nature arose and protested. 

But I was not the thing of snow and ice she 


imagined me. 

I called past passion. past agony, to disprove the 
assertion. But not aloud, only in the depths of my 
soul. 

Quietly gathering up my work, I left the room, and 
donning bonnet and shawl, fled from that insolent 
presence into the open air to cool my cheek, hot with 
this last insult. 

Let me tell you how strangely that day shifted and 
changed—a day that brought with a crash the past 
and present together ; that mingled strangely bitterest 
bitter and: sweetest sweet, in the draught it held to 
my lips. 

“rhe sky was grey, a mist disguised the distant 
hills; the rain fell in a fine, penetrating drizzle. Re- 
garding nothing, I walked on, looking, I thought to 
myself, like something born of mist and vapour, for 
my dress was grey from head to foot, and my face 
quite pale enough, I suspect, for a phantom. 

The mist became a fog, when suddenly out of it 
two strong hands grasped me, a stalwart form loomed 
up, a pairof flashing, steel-like eyes, beneath a halo 
of living, golden hair, met my gaze—Ralph Granger! 
Sent by demon or angel—which ? 

Oh, memory of a far-away night! when, in the 
flush of girlhood, I had stood in an enchanted garden, 
whose every tree bore a many-coloured fruitage of 
light—amber, and rose, and violet; the air heavy 
with sweet scent of flowers, sound of music, and, 
above all, this man catching me by the hand even as 
I ran, and ravishing my soul from me by the tenderest 
words that ever beguiled a woman’s heart! 

Then I thought him a'god come down. I found 
too soon that he was a man stained, dishonoured, 
unfit for the association of any woman who meaut to 
be pure and good. 

So I wrenched my heart from him, and fled; for, 
whatever he was, he loved me—and so was danger- 
ous. 

I had thought myself secure; but here I was in his 
grasp, and something assured me that I should not 
easily escape. ; 

“ Ob, my little Ellie!” he murmured in that sweet, 
sweet voice I had loved so well to hear, “ how changed 
you are—how pale and wan! You have loved me 
all this time, I know !” 

A great and sore temptation beset me. Here was 
love offered me. I was thirsty—maddened; let me 
drink, though the draught should presently turn to 
gall upon my lips! 

The man saw the look of relenting in my face— 





saw the hungry longing for love in my eyes; aud 
dropping my hands, then opened wide his arms, and, 
with broad chest heaving, cried, ‘Come, little Ellie! 
You are mine, and you kuow it.” 

A prayer for aid in this great temptation, and then, 
with acry that was scarcely like any human sound, 
such shrillness and anguish was in it, 1 fled, even as 
I had done once before — fled, like a wild thing, 
through the storm and gathering darkness, 

A man’s hand once more stopped me ; but this time 
it was to succour. It was Armand Hill who held me, 
soothed me, opened the stone-gate, and led me up the 
garden-path into the parsonage. 

He said that out of the storm a woman's, voice had 
pierced his ear; that, strained and discordant as it was, 
he had yet known itfor mine. 

He asked nothing, but with his own hands kindled 
a fire, warmed me, gave me wine, and said to me 
such tender, beautiful words that my heart gathered 
rest and comfort, and I was no more forsaken. 

Lastly, when the storm had somewhat abated, he 
brought me home safe and warm, quiet and most 
peaceful; and when he left me, I sent a prayer after 
him into the night, that at hisneed Christ might suc- 
cour him, even as he had succoured me. 

“T have invited Mr. Hill to meet my daughter-in- 
law,” said Mrs. Bronson to me a few days afterwards. 
Then she murmured, pensively, “I do hope her 
outlandish ways won't shock him; poor, dear young 
man!” 

I told her that I thought his nerves were of firmer 
material than she gave him credit for. But she shook 
her head doubtfully, and clung te the belief that 
ministers were made of more fragile material that 
other: men. 

So that afternoon I took up my abode.in the best 
parlour—a room especially dedicated to the use of 
company. 

It differed from the rest of the house in, a more 
abundant display of shells and corals; and’ the birds 
that perched themselves on every “coin of vantage,” 
were gayer of plumage here than elsewhere, and 
looked so surprisingly alive, that one expected them 
every moment to break into a merry twitter of 
song. 

I was thinking how pleasant it all was, and feeling 
a little flutter somewhere at the thought of seeing 
Armand Hill, when something flashed ath wart my gaze. 

Bewildered, I looked up. Had the queen. of the 
sunset glided into the room upon the last ray of sun- 
light ? 

And did she stand before me, haughty, imperious, 
in a robe of golden-coloured gauze? .. While..from 
brow, and neck, and arm, streamed dazzling prismatic 
lustres—miniature suns of diamonds, stars of blood- 
red rubies. 

The fancy passed, and at once I knew it was the 
Senora, decked in her ancestral jewels, that met my 
gaze. 

Sweeping by me with magnificent contempt, she 
lounged in indolent state upon the divan. 

Here Madge entering, ran to her with a cry-of de- 
light, exclaiming : 

“ How beautiful you are!—how grand! Like some 
wonderful picture !” 

Then fingering the jewels, she questioned : 

“ Will you sometimes let Madge wear them, just to 
see how 1’d look in suci: fine feathers ?” 

But the haughty woman puslied the child from her, 
exclaiming : 

“To break and lose dem, eh? . Vat for you takeme 
—a fool?” 

Madge, ill-accustomed to such refusal, threw back 
her spirited head, thea taking a seat at my feet, said, 
half to me, half to herself: j 

“ She is beautiful and grand, but not generous: If 
you had diamonds and rubies, Miss White, you would 
care no more for them than bits of glass. You are 
my own true love, after all; and I'd go through the 
world for your sweet sake, as it says in the song.” 

Here Armand Hill came in, and the Senora straight- 
way set herself to charm him. 

She said pretty things to him, in her broken Eng- 
lish, assumed an attitude, and tinkled love-ditties and 
romances upon herguitar, casting, meantime, sidelong 
glances at me, evidently deriving much pleasure from 
the conviction that I envied her, and was insanely 
jealous of her superiority. 

Mr. Hill sat. beside her, jested with her, showed 
what he had never shown to me—courtly politeness ; 
read her through with his dark, keen eyes, in which, 
for the first time, I saw a light most cynical : and, by- 
and-by, came over, and leaning down, said softly: 

“ Tam going to say to you what Madge was saying 
when I came in; ‘You are my own true love, after 
all; and l'd go through the world. for your sweet 
sake.” 

“He is jesting with me now,” I thought, with a 
paug; but, looking up, I saw the cynical light was 
gone ; a rare tenderness shone in its place, and I dared 
not disbelieve him. 





The next day Madge came to me with some won. 
derfui tale she had gleaned from Paquita, respecting 
the Senora's jewels; bow ber ancestors had been pi- 
rates; how they had come by these game rubies anq 
diamondsin some unlawful.and cruel way ; and bow, 
some future day, the wraith of their. sometime pos- 
sessor, would certainly appear and claim them again, 
I put the whole thing by as.an idle tale;. but I saw i 
had taken strong hold of Madge’s fancy; and to be 
candid, I felt a little shiver of superstition myself at 
the relation. 

The mysterious eloment in Senora’s history, which 
had thus come to the knowledge of appeared 
to give added. zest tothe interest which she had ex- 
cited in the child’s mind, 

This was especially the case when the Senora was 
arrayed in the ornaments of piratical derivatien ; at 
which time Madge was apt to regard her witha cu- 
rious compound of feelings expressed in her face. 

Indeed, this very thing began to treuble me ex- 
ceedingly. Madge, of late, had-begun to roam 
strangely. 

She became restless, irritable; and nothing seemed 
to soothe her so effectually as long rambles in the 


open air. 

I had tocall to mind old theories of temperament, 
viz., that certain persons carry with them, an occult 
atmosphere, by Which a peculiar mould of organization 
may be disturbed and influenced to its harm. Know- 
ing Madge to be an exceptional child, I was about to 
extend the application of this theory to herself and 
the Senora, when a terrible reality, that scattered all 
theories to the wind, befell me. 

The. Senora put off her ancestral jewels, one night, 
and the next morning they were nowhere to be found. 

This was bad enough; but when, with crue! Sp- 
nish hate, she dared assail a choicer jewel—my fair 
name—declaring that I, and no one. else, had taken 
them, Isat downa woman too crushed to speak or 
move, trying in vain to reason upon the horrible cala- 
mity that had befallen me. 

At last gathering up my strength, I went about my 
daily duties. I did not know that any believed the 
charge ; but there was ne peace more for me, if even a 
breath filmed the clear surface of my life. I must 
be as clear before maw as before angels. 

Did he, Armand Hill, know of the charge? When 
I met him, should dread surprise and distrust in his 
eyes, heaven help me—that would be too much ! So I 
resolutely shunned him; and when he came to the 
house, was nowhere to be found. 

Days passed on, and the lost jewels were still miss- 
ing; and as I passed wearily up and down the stair- 
case, I looked longingly at the great clock on the laa- 
ding, whose genial. appearance. had so caught my 
fancy on my fest artival, and thought, that, perhaps, 
it had pebeld the. miluight thief creep stealthily up 
the staircase, and glide ‘away with the missing trea- 
sure. 

If it would only speak! But it had confined itself 
to merely ticking its sentiments for too many years 
to alter its course at this late day. 

Butas it counted out the hours and minutes with a 
hearty good-will that never tired; I fancied I could 
discern beneath it all an undercurrent of cheer that 
would not let me quite despair. 

Then a strange tale began to circulate through tlie 
household, of a glittering shape that flashed in. the 
shrubbery at niglt, and which, laugh it down as we 
might; sent @ shiver of superstitious dread through us 
all, making the girl Paquita patter prayers over her 
rosary, muttering fragments of some fearful. history, 
in which the missing jewels played a couspicuous part. 

After one of these scenes I went in search of Madge; 
her presence would, perhaps, dispel the nameless 
dread creeping over me. As I opened the door of her 
room, a peculiar, unfamiliar fragrance greeted me. 
Madge was not there. Outlying on her dressing-table 
a several sprays of flowers thrown down at rau- 

om. 

I took them in my hand; they were strange blos- 
soms, certainly; large, of a brilliant, creamy white, 
and in the centre a spot of) vivid red, like a drop of 
blood. ‘They must have been gathered when the dew 
fell heavy, for it was elustered thickly upon them in 
large clear spangles. Bear with me, reader; but the 
glow of the red, the sparkle of the dew, were a sick- 
ening reminder of the missing diamonds and rubies. 

At this Madge came in, and holding a spray of 
flowers aloft, I asked— 

“ Where did you get these, Madge ?” 

“ Why, I found them here when I arose this morn- 
ing, and thought you had placed them there.” 

“ But I did not, Madge, dear.” 

And the mystery remained unsolved. 

In the mean time it was August—sultry and op- 
pressive beyond precedent. The days by, 
wrapped in murky gloom, and closing with brassy 
sunsets, hung low down in the horizon; and Madge, 
strangely fatigued and restless, an unfathomed mys- 
tery within the house, a nameless dread without. 
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“J shall say no lessons to-day, Miss White,” ‘said 
Madge, impatiently, on a morning peculiarly murky 
ard trying to a sensitive organization; “you must 
walk with me instead.” 

I looked at the child’s face—the transparent skin 
showed every purple vein that traversed it, and the 
eyes were heavy and weary. I would not gainsay 
her in this state, sd I put on my bonnet and went. 

“ We will follow a new path to-day,” said Madge. 
So, with a quick, nervous step, she preceded me. 

We wandered past bits of marshy land, bright with 
cardinal flowers; and through eopses dark and cool, 
until wecame where rocks in heavy boulders were 
piled high on either side, showing through clamber- 
ing vines and many-hued moss mellow tints of pur- 
ple, and grey, and yellow-brown. 

Suddenly Madge clutched my hand, and pointing 
upward, exclaimed, “‘ Oh, Miss White! see, see!” 

There, on the very summit of the rocks, and trail- 
ing over their sides in pendulous, creamy sprays, were 
the mysterious blossoms I had found on Madge’s 
dressing-table. 

Devouring them with my eyes, I exclaimed, “These 
assuredly are the very flowers! But what mortal foot 
so agile as to enable its possessor to pluek them? I 
think wings alone could perferm the feat.” : 

A strange clairvoyant look came into the child's 
eyes, a8 with a little mocking laugh she answered, 
“Oh, Ill tell you! A bird Sronght them’to me—a 
bird with a red breast, like my sister-in-law’s lost 
rubies, and eyes shining like diamonds.” 

“Hush, Madge! you pain me,” I interposed; and 
in a moment her arms were about me, and she asked 
wy forgiveness. 

“ Though you have no reason to mind,” she added; 
“no one believes what my sister-in-law was so 
naughty as to say of you.” 

Clasped close in those loving arms, was it by intui- 
tion, or some flash of reasoning, too instantaneous to 
be analyzed, that the secret was revealed tome? At 
all events, in that brief interval, I understood how the 
flowers, waving there abeve us, were transported to 
Madge’s dressing-table, and dimly discerned a thread 
of light that would lead me to the missing jewels. 

AsI wended my way home in a quiet of intense 
thought, whom should we meet but Armand Hill. 
Madge stopped to speak with outstretched hand ; but, 
with a'quick bow, I passed by him like the wind, yet 
not so swiftly but that I caught a keen arrow of re- 
proach shot from his eyes into mine.» ‘‘ Never mind!” 
thought I to myself. «** Courage, Ellen White! Ere 
long you may show the tenderness that glows at your 
heart for the man’ who rescued you in your time of 
sorest need, and clasp his dear, kind hand without a 
shadow of self-reproach.” 

That night I left my door wide open, determined 
nothing earthly should pass without my conscious- 
ness. One—two nights I slept a sleepless vigil in 
vain. The third, worn out, I slept a brief, light slum- 
ber, from which I awoke with a start, feeling, rather 
than hearing, that something had flitted by in the 
darkness. 

With heart beating violently I lighted my lamp, 
and presently was in Madge’s room. AsI had more 
than suspected, it wasempty. With swift, unpausing 
steps I aroused the house, and in a short space of time 
we were all assembled below. 

I was engaged in soothing Mrs. Bronson, wao was 
quite overcome, when the Senora, followed by Paquita, 
made her appearance, half awake, and swearing mildly 
in her native tongue at being disturbed at such an 
unseasonable hour. 

Then Mr. Bronson—Jarvis hovering in his wake, 
lantern in Land—looked in at the doorway, saying 
in his hearty, cheery way, “Bless my soul! good 
people, there is no occasion foralarm! We'll find the 
child, never fear!” And so left us shivering and 
nervous. 

It would never do to sit there by the light of that 
one small lamp. So I lit the wax-tapers in the 
sconces until the room was fulleof.light ; then placed 
pene near the door ready to catch the slightest 
sound. 

We made a curious group sitting there, speechless, 
hardly breathing ; while the night without, wrapped 
. sultry stillness, seemed watching and waiting 
also. 

The Senora reclined, in her customary fashion, upon 
the lounge, her heavy black hair falling in coils and 
braids almost to the ground, while Paquita waved 
over her a fan of crimson plume; and to beguile the 
time, her mistress made cigarettas, and smoked them, 
half awake. 

How long we sat thus, waiting, would be difficult 
tosay. To measure time by emotion is evor an im- 
possible task. 

At any rate, I was the first to hear the outer door 
swing softly open, and the light footfall that followed. 
As I snatched up my lamp, ‘they all started to their 
feet and burried after me. 

At the end of the wide, long hall, coming towards 





us, was the child Madge, a scarf she was fond of wear- 
ing floating about her bare shoulders. 

‘andering out into the darkness, had the night 
become enamoured of her young beauty, and adorned 
it with a shower of stars ? 

Advancing my lamp, its flame was straightway ab- 
sorbed, then thrown back in streams of prismatic lus- 
treand ruddy shafts of light. 

I comprehended, simultaneously, that the missing 
jewels were found ; and that the eyes of Madge were 
fixed somnambulistic—the eyes of one who walks in 
her sleep. 

Of this first discovery the Senora became aware as 
soon as I, for with a ory she sprang forward—the im- 
memorial Spanish greed gleaming in her eyes—and 
would have torn her jewels from the child; but with 
an arm netved by excitement I held her back. 

With weary steps Madge up the staircase, 
and paused before the great clock, for which I had 
always cherished such a friendly liking. 

After all, my belief had been correct—a chimera of 
the brain, as it had seemed. ‘The old clock had been 
able to explain, all along, the mystery which had sv 
puzzled us all, and been the source of such keenanguish 


to me. 

With familiar hand Madge touched the ebon case, 
and @raightway a compartment disclosed itself, in 
which she carefully placed the jewels; then, sighing 
wearily, passed on. 

The child’s constant feeling of weariness was now 
accounted for. 

I shuddered to think of her, poor child! wandering 
out in the night, mimicking the stars with the glisten- 
ing ornaments she wore, and climbing rocky heights in 
her waking moments inaccessible. 

Of old, fabulous virtues attached themselves to pre- 
cious stones. But, like all things else in evil bands, their 
influence may-change, and they may imprison imps of 
mischief, that bring disaster wherever they may go. 
And if the gems are the price of blood?—but I am 
foolish to attach importance to Paquita’s story. 

The next day the Senora and her maid departed, 
for they felt they had outstaid their welcome. 

They had no sooner gone than;the clouds that had 
veiled the sky so long fell in drenching sheets of rain, 
leaving a dome of crystal clearness behind, while the 
air became oace more cool and life-giving. 

The weeks passed by in sweet procession—for out 
of disaster and gloom God had thrown down to meone 
of his most blessed gifts, a good man’s love—until they 
brought the choicest time of all the year—Christmas 
Day. 

For me there was a wonderful light on sea and 
land. Whatever others thought, I knew the light 
wreaths of snow that =— on every tree were 
garlands thrown down by the angels in honour of 
their King. 

The bells that chimed through the air wero har- 
bingers of peace and joy; for the quaint Gothic par- 
sonage was to be my home henceforth—my happy, 
hallowed home. 

80 every room therein was bright with holly, and 
Warm with leaping Christmas fires. I entered it a 
happy mistress, to the chime of bells that seemed like 
angel-voices calling me to a nobler, better life; and a 
happy mistress each Christmas Day has found me ever 
since. 

has bloomed into beautiful womanhood, 
fairer and dearer every year, making an atmosphere of 
balm wherever she goes. 

As forme, if ever beside my hearth-stone a dream of 
flashing azure eyes, beneath locks of living gold, flits 
around me} I clasp the hand that always has been so 
tenderly’ kind; I turn to the facethat, through all 
those years, has never given me a frown; and breathe 
a prayer for that spirit, grand, if fallen—for the 
wanderer, Ralph Granger, wherever he may be, on sea 
or land. I forget the terrible past in the beautiful 
present Heaven has bestowed on me. G.L 


OOOO 


Lorp RepgspaLe declares the system on which 
railways have been carried on fora very long period 
has completely broken down, and that there is no 
hope it will be reconstructed on the same principles. 

Tovcny Hussanps.—Women have their faults, 
"tis true, and very provoking ones they sometimes aro; 
but if we would all learn, men and women, that with 
certain virtues which we admire are always coupled 
certain disagreeableness, we might make up our minds 
more easily to accept the bitter with the sweet. For 
instance, every husband, we believe, delights in a 
cleanly, well-ordered house, free from dust, spots and 
unseemly states; the painstaking machinery neces- 
sary to keep it so, he never wishes to see, or seeing 
toe often forgets to praise. If, then, his wife, true to 
her feminine instincts towards cleanliness, gently re- 
minds him that he has forgotten to use the door-mat 
before entering the sitting-room om a muddy day, let 
him reflect before he gives her a lordly, impatient, 
ungracious, “ pshaw !” how the reverseof the picture 





would suit him, viz.: A slatternly, “easy ” woman 
whose apartments are a constant mortification to him 
in the presence of visitors. It is a poor return, when 
a wife has made everything fresh and bright, to be 
unwilling to take a little pains to keep it so, if for- 
getfulon these points, upon which many husbands 
are unreasonably “touchy,” even while secretly 
admiring the pleasant results of the vigilance of the 
good house-mother. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue engineers of the Mount Cenis Tunnel have 
recently promised to deliver up the tunnel completed 
by 1871. 

Anoturr Reservoir at Hatirax.—The corpora- 
tion has decided to add another reservoir to the water 
supply. Itis to be formed at Mixenden, will have a 
capacity of 50,000,000 gallons, and the estimated cost 
is about £13,000. 

Tr is stated by Sir Charles Lyell that the thawing 
of icebergs, as they drift southward, has been known 
to cool the water sensibly for fifty’miles around, and 
sometimes as much as eighteen degrees in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

A TUNNEL under the Channel is, according to the 
French papers, being planned. A number of surveyors 
and sailors, under the direction of M. Fhomé de 
Gamond, have lately passed through Boulogne, in 
order “ to operate the'last verifications of the project.” 
It is said that the nature of the submarine banks of 
rocks offers no insurmountable difficulty to tunnelling 
machines. Cosmos asserts that M. de Gamond has 
been working for some years at the project, and that 
he has more especially “‘ recognized that it was not 
necessary to establish, ata necessarily gréat cost, the 
artificial islands which appeared in the first scheme.” 
The borings can take place at four simultaneous gal- 
leries, the largest of which need not exceed ten kilo- 
metres. The plans of this enterprise, and the scien- 
tific investigations belonging to it, will figure in the 
Universal Exhibition of 1867. 

At the last meeting of the Chemical Society of 
Paris, Dr. Phipson called attention to the sudden 
fall of temperature which occurs when certain metals 
are mixed together at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere. The most extraordinary descent of tein- 
perature occurs when 207 parts of lead, 118 of tin, 284 
of bismuth, and 1,617 of mercury aro alloyed together. 
The external temperature being at plus 170 deg. cen- 
tigrade at the time of the mixture, the thermometer 
instantly falls to minus 10 deg. below zero. Even when 
these proportions are not taken with absolute rigour, 
the cold produced is such that the moisture of the 
atmosphere is immediately condensed on the sides of 
the vessel in which the metallic mixture is made. 
The presence of lead in the alloy does not appear to 
be so indispensable as that of bismuth. Dr. Phipson 
explains this fact, by assuming that the cold is pro- 
duced by the liquefaction at the ordinary temperature 
of the air of such dense metals as bismuth, &c., in 
their contact with the mercury. 

Ir appears that subsequent to the torpedo experi- 
ments recently made at Portsmouth, a vew torpedo 
primer has been tried. It is the inveation of Mr. Abel, 
and is composed of three separate tubes one within 
the other, ‘The outer tube is of gutta-percha, the next 
is of lead, the indermost being of glass. This com- 
pound tubo is surmounted by a brass cap, from which 
lead ropes, radiate in various directions, so that should 
a vessel miss the torpedo, yet, by catching any one of 
these ropes, the primer would be bent, the inner glass 
tube broken, and the torpedo thus exploded. ‘This 
plan is no doubt ingenious, but if the experiments 
which have been made in various countries count for 
anything, the explosion of the torpedo can but be 
harmless unless its contents are drought into imme- 
diate contact with the hull they are intended to de- 
stroy. If torpedoes are ever to be employed for tho 
defence of our roadsteads, no better plan can be hit 
upon than that carried out at the close of the late 
civil war in America by means of turreted torpedo 
boats. 

Nirro-Giycrerin is from 10 to 100 times more 
powerful than gunpowder, and is liable to explode 
from various causes, one of which is, that when sul- 
phuric acid is an ingredient, or when, that being 
absent, the mixture is placed in tin cases, by the de- 
composition of whose inner lining, sulphurous pro- 
ducts are disengaged, the addition to the mass of a few 
drops of any essential oil, such as turpentine, will 
cause a terrible explosion. But the great cause of 
explosion, and the one which presents an almost in- 
superable obstacle to the use of this article, is the 
fact that glycerin absorbs water in large quantities. 
When not in air-tight cases, it takes this water from 
the air. The oxygen, which forms half of the water, 
unites withthe nitrous acid, and the result is the forma- 
tion of a fulminating powder, possessing great force — 
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all compounds of nitrogen and oxygen possessing that 
quality, and which a slight shock is sufficient to ex- 
plode. In a moist climate, therefore, where the air 
contains large quaatities of water, the risk from the 
presence of nitro-glycerin is very great; and in what- 
ever climate it may be, the longer it is kept unused, 
the greater becomes the danger, as it absorbs more 
and more water. 

New Iron-Presrrvine AGenr.—Dr. Henry Ea- 
ward Francis de Briou, @ Parisian: physician, who for 
many years has resided in England, has discovered 
and patented a process for preparing from india-rubber 
what we may designate an enamel paint, which is 
absolutely preof against the action of the atmosphere, 
as well as against the power of all liquids (including 
the wost potent acids) to affect iron. This emamel 
paint possesses all the remarkable qualities of india- 
rubber, without combining with them any other sub- 
stance or element that is calculated in the slightest 
degree to counteract their thoroughly efficient opera- 
tion. The preparation is applied cold and in a liquid 
state, and in, consistency and general appearance it 
resembles such common oil-paint as is ordinarily 
used for iron-work, It may be applied with ease ; 
but of course it is necessary that the process of appli- 
cation should be conducted with such care as will 
insure a complete covering of the surfaces to be pro- 
tected. This covering may be so thin that its pre+ 
sence cannot be detected; while it leaves the protected 
surfaces in all their original sharply-defined freshness. 
It hardens also at once, aud immediately forms a 
smooth and lustrous enamel-like covering, air-proof, 
damp-proof, water-proof, and acid-proof, Thus pro- 
tected, the iron issafe. Rust cannot accumulate upon 
the surface of this enamel-paint, nor corrode beneath it. 
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Author of “ The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
He hath not the signs of a true lover— 
"Tis a boy's folly—nought will come of it: 
Such blossoms bear no fruit. Old Play. 

MARTHA was engaged with Bury, the painter, 
whom she had employed to copy the portrait of Fanny 
from the picture in the possession of Mrs. Watkins, 
when Clement Foster called to take bis last farewell 
before starting for the war. The consequence was, 
that he was received by Miss Wyndham in the 
library alone. That very clever young lady, whose 
powers of mental calculation would not have disgraced 
a senior wrangler, determined to take advantage of 
the occasion, and wring from him a declaration ‘which 
a sense of honour would not permit our hero after- 
wards to retract. She judged that on the eve of 
quitting his native land for the first time, to enter 
upon active service, his heart would be softened. A 
little address, a few tears, a well-acted regret, she 
thought, and he would fall into the snare which a 
woman who really loves disdains to spread. 

Love, with the governess, was a calculation— 
scarcely a feeling—certainly not a passion. The pro- 
bability is, that she cared as much for the companion 
of her childhood as she was likely to do for any man— 
more, perhaps, than for most; but it was not that 
deeply-rooted sentiment which identifies itself with 
the seeret musiugs and day-dreams of the heart— 
grow with its growth—strengthen with its strength— 
till it becomes one, 

The instant she heard his knock at the door, the 
politic Miss Wyndham advanced to the glass, dis- 
arranged the propriety of her ringlets, made up her fea- 
tures—to use a} theatrical phrase—to an expression 
of sorrow, and re-seated herself in a most becoming 
attitude, as our hero entered the room. 

There is nothing so likely to make an impression 
upon an ardent, sensitive youth, as a pair of beautiful 
eyes dimmed by tears : and those of the governess—to 
do them justice—were exceedingly beautiful. She 
knew it. 

For years it had been her study to use them. She 
could give them any expression she pleased—from the 
look of child-like, innocent surprise, to the glance of 
timid tenderness or most impassioned feeling, 

Half averting her head—but not before the young 
soldier had had sufficient time to catch the expression 
of her features—she extended her hand to him, 

“In tears!” he exclaimed, raising it gallantly to 
his lips. 

“T know it is foolish, Clement—very foolish; but 
you will understand andforgive me! ‘There is some- 
thing so very sad in parting with a dear friend—-the 
only one we possess on earth! I never felt the love- 
liness of existence until now !” 

“Not your only friend!” observed the young man; 
you forget Miss Mendez !” 





“ She is kind—very kind !” replied the young lady ; 
“but her kindness is not like yours! 1 never had a 
thought or feeling which I wished to conceal from 

ou!” 

Then, as if she had uttered too much, the clever act- 
ress of private life bowed down her head, and affected 
to blush. 

“Your mind and heart,” exclaimed Clement, “are 
both too good, too pure, to have a thought or feeling 
to conceal from any one—and least of all from me, 
whom you have regarded from childhood as a brother !” 

“Brother!” repeated Miss Wyndham, in a tone in 
which tenderness and reproach were most adroitly min- 
gled ;.‘‘ yes!” she added, with a.sigh; * you have been, 
and will-remain, a brother to the poor, friendless orphan 
‘who owes everything to your father’s bounty and your 
affection—friendship, I mean!” 

“Can you doubt it?” replied our hero. 

Now this was certainly either very obtuse or most 
provokingly indifferent. Most young ladies in asimilar 
position would have held themselves check-mated—but 
not so the governess. Like a true mathematician, she 
only calculated the additional power of perseverance 
necessary to overcome an unexpected amount of in- 
difference. 

“ Parewell, Clement!” shé‘ said, at the same time 
throwing herself upon his shoulder and sobbigg bit- 
terly ;“may you be happy in your pursuit of life— 
happy in thechoice of her you honour with your love! 
Should:I be dead: when you return,” she added, “ you 
will visit the spot where the poor orphan is laid, and 
shed a teat over the humble turf which hides her sor- 
rows from the world.” 

It is a dangerous moment when an ardent, unsus- 
pecting youth first feels the heart of woman beating 
against his. With his inexperience of the world, he 
is too apt to mistake impulse for love. The young 
soldier was deeply moved by her tears, and still more 
so by her words, which, in the surprise and emotion 
of the interview, he had scarcely time to analyze. ' Had 
he done so, his natural good sense would have detected 
their insincerity. 

It wasa hazardous game Miss Wyndham ~’as play- 
ing—for if she failed to draw a declaration izom him 
now~—-to pledge his honour by an inconsiderate en- 
gagement—she failed for ever. 

“You have some secret sorrow ?” he observed. 

The young lady did vot deny the soft impeach- 
ment. 

“Which you keep from me-—/from your brother ! 
Let-me share it!” he continued ; “if I cannot advise, 
at least I can sympathize with you!” 

‘Not for worlds!” exclaimed.the young lady, with 
well-affected shame. ‘ No, Clement! If I thought 
you even guessed my shame would kill me!” 

The truth—or at least that which the governess 
wished him to understand as such—flashed upon hit. 
In an instant, a thonsand recollections seemed to con- 
firm it. Hitherto his heart had remained untouched. 
Unlike most youths of his age, he had never even 
fancied himself in love. The preference so cleverly 
avowed was flattering.: No wonder, then, that in the 
impulse and excit t. of the t he mistook 
gratitude and pity for a more tender feeling. 

“ Am I not the cause?” he whispered. 

“Oh, Clement! WhatcanI reply? . Will you not 
hate, despise me for my weakness ?” 

“‘ Loveme!” exclaimed. our hero, with an emotion 
which surprised himself, “The heart you. have 
honoured by your choice shall requite you! I offer 
you——” 

Before he could complete the declaration, the door 
of the library opened, and Miss Mendez, accompanied 
by Mr. Barry, entered the room. Miss Wyndham 
turned towards the window to. hide her confusion, 
whilst ber companion blushed like a boy detected in 
some half-committed act of folly. 

Miss Mendez guessed in an instant the nature of the 
interview which she had interrupted, and regretted 
that she had not arrived afew minutes sooner. With 
her usual acuteness, she had long since ascertained 
the selfish character of the gov , and objected to 
our hero sacrificing himself to her from a double 
motive. The first was, that she considered her in- 
capable of making him happy; the second was a 
long-clierished project she had formed concerning 
hiw herself. 

Barry, who had passed through all the phases of 
love and courtship himself, most considerately began 
admiring a picture hanging between the book cases: 
the countenance of the young painter was radiant with 
happiness. 

Miss Mendez, struck by his talents, and anxious to 
promote the future welfare of one ‘who had proved 
himself so disinterested a friend to her adopted child, 
had proposed to him to spend: several years in 
Italy, delicately veiling her desire to serve him by 
offermg him a commission to copy certain pictures 
which she wished to possess. 

The littie dancer, who was now his wife, was to 
accompany him. 




















“T have received,” said Martha, extending her hanj 
to Clement Foster, ‘“‘one of the greatest pleasures | 
have experienced for years} Come, and partake it with 
me !” 

Turning to Barry, she appointed to see him on the 
following day, and left the room, accompanied by our 
hero. f 


We need not say that the pleasure the lady hag 
alluded to was the portrait of the long-lost Panny. 

“Tn parting with you, my earliest friead—my pre- 
server,” said the grateful woman, after the. picture 
had been duly admired, “I need not repeat how near 
a place you holdin my affections! Ihave but one 
fear respecting you—it is the too great tendency | 
find in your nature to yield to the impulse of the 
a first promptings of your generous 

rt ” 

The young man coloured deeply ;. unfortunately the 
lesson came too late. 

“ In every important step of life,” shecontinued, “it 
is wise te think twice ere we decide. You must have 
observed,” she added, after a pause, “ that for several 
years I have been influenced by no ordinary motive in 
my conduct tewards you!” 

Clement hed observed it, and the hints which Miss 
Wyndham on more than one occssion had thrown out 
of her entertaining a ridiculous passion for him occur- 
red te his recollection. ti 

“ Whate’er the. motive,” he replied, “I have cause 
to bless it—for it has vontributed to my happiness, and 
must be worthy of yourself !", 

“Should anything occur before you réturn to Eng- 
land,” said Miss Mendez, with a sigh, “ you will learn 
it: my last wishes wili be found iu a letter confided to 
your father. And now, Clement,” she added, kindly, 
“let us drop the subject: women at the. best are 
dreamers, and in the hours of my solitary existence, | 
have formed projects which may never be realized! 
Farewell! heaven watch over you and protect you!” 

It. was a great relief to her listener that the inter- 
view was about to terminate; probably it would have 
been wiser if the speaker had fully explained her feel- 
ings: as it was her ambiguous phrases, coupled with 
the, hints of the governess, left a painful impression on 
his mind. 

He raised her. hand to his lipp—Martha appeared 
hurt by his coldness, 

“You would not part from your mother thus, were 
she living !” she observed; “ why, then, from me— 
since in years; at least, 1 might replace her!” 

She bent forward and imprinted a kiss upon his 
forehead. 

It would be difficult to describe the relief which her 
words afforded to the heart of Clement Foster, who 
secretly reproached himself for his unworthy suspi- 
cion. 

“God bless you!” he-exclaimed, pressing her re- 
spectfully to his manly breast; ‘I shall never forget 
your kindness and devoted friendship! I will write 
to you by every post—to you and my dear father! 
Heaven watch over and protect, you both !”’ 

“ Another tie broken!” murmured the desolate 
woman, ag soon as she was alone. ‘‘ Another dream 
vanished like the first). Such is life; wedream and 
dream, and only find reality in the grave! Thus we 
drag on the chain of ourexistence, sustained by hope! 
Oh, when,” she added, clasping her hands, “ when 
will mine be realized?” 5 

One hour after. quitting Harley Street the young 
soldier started for Falmouth, where he embarked on 
the following day on board one of the transports 
which was to convey the reinforcements to the seat 
of war. 

Lord Peapod and the junior officers were in high 
spirits at the prospect of gathering laurels on the 
fields of Spain—the land of romance and beauty. To 
do them justice, they had persecuted our hero more 
from idleness than a natural malevolence of disposi- 
tion. <A sense of being joined in one. common enter- 
prise and danger had softened many asperities, and 
Clement was welcomed courteously, if not kindly, by 
his comrades. 

Walter Trevanian alone maintained the cold reserve 
which had. existed for several weeks between them. 

Lieutenant Marsh made some allusion to the well- 
known beauty of the Spanish women. ‘ 

“ They must be fascinating, indeed,” observed his 
lordship, gaily, ‘‘ if'they make me forgetthe charms of 
my own fair countrywomen! I'd: back’ Almacks 
against the Sultan’s seraglio or all the belles of Anda- 
lusia and Castile! Come !” he added, filling himself 
a glass of wine; “here isatoast: ‘Te the health 
of the bright-eyed girls of England!” 

It was drunk with enthusiasm. 

From general toasts they came at last to particular 
ones, and each officer in turn gave the. name of some 
fair girl, absence from whom had wrung bi heart with 
the only pang it had felt on quitting the shores of bis 
native land. Mortimer gave that of his cousin—“ the 
Lady Alice Pomeroy”—to whom hehad been engaged 
from boyhood, Marsh toasted “the daughter of General 
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Walton ;” and-Lord Peapod frankly declared, when 
called upon, that, without being unfaithful to half a 
dozen whonr he admired, it was impossible for him to 
select a single beauty—a confession which was received 
with a merry laugh by his companions. 

When itcameto: Walter Trevanian’s turn, to the as- 
tonishment of our hero, he gave ‘the health of Miss 
Wyndham.” : 

At first be though: it was a premeditated insult; but, 
unwilling: to disturb the temporary harmony which 
reigned amongst them, repressed his indignation, 

When the'party broke up, he followed his former 
friend to his cabin, in order to demand an explana- 


tion. 

“ You this night mentioned the name of a lady, Mr. 
Trevanian,” he said, ‘ whose welfare and reputation 
are most dear to me! She isthe daughter of one of 
my father’s oldest and most valued friends, was 
educated beneath his roof, and for years has been con- 
sidered by me 4s a sister! May I ask the right by 
which you named her?” 

“A sister!” repeated Trevanian, in a sareastic tone; 
“you surprise me !” i 

“ Perhaps,” observed Clement. Foster, “there is a 
dearer'tie between us!” 

“You must permit me to doubt it:” replied the 
gentleman, haughtily; “unless,” he added, ‘‘ the fact 
is more explicitly asserted! But I have no desire to 
quarrel with you; and, in consideration of circum- 
stances ia which you had some reason to. complain of 
ne, will gratify your not very courteous question. The 
lady in question is attached to me.” 

“To you!” 

“Isthere anything so extraordinary in the con- 
fession?” demanded Walter Trevanian. ‘ But as you 
baveso long felt as a brother towards the lady, I will 
goeven farther, andshow you her last letter to me!” 

“A letter from Miss Wyndham!” exclaimed our 
hero, more and more astounded by his assertions. 

“ Read, and judge for yourself!” 

His former friend, who had been searching in his 
dressing-case, placed a perfumed note in his hand. 

Clement recognized the handwriting in: an instant. 
It tan thus: 

“Dear WALTER,—I. shall not be at home at thetime 
you name. Being engaged with Miss Mendez, per- 
haps yourwill callin the evening with Clement, as 
usual.” 

The young soldier read no more. He wasconvinced 
—painfully convinced—that his feelings had been 
trifled with,; With a strong effort to appear calm 
and unmoved, he returned the note to Trevanian. 

“I thank you!” -he said; “and after this proof of 
your confidence; admit that you were justified in acting 
as you have done!” 

With these words he left the cabin, and for the next 
three days felt himself to be an altered man. _ But be- 
fore the end of the week the discovery appeared a relief 
to him—for, as our readers have doubtless perceived, 
he had never really loved Miss Wyndham. 





CHAPTER L. 
Se dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so 
A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 
Milion, 

FortuNnaTELyY for the progress of our tale, as well 
as the patience of our readers—which we have no 
desire to draw upon toe largely—it is unnecessary to 
enter into all the details of the memorable campaign 
in the Peninsula, which crowned with immortal fame 
the illustrious name of Wellington, and added fresh 
laurels to the British arms. + 

From the siege of Badajoz toSalamanca, Valladolid, 
Astorga, Seville, to the crowning battle of Vittoria, 
Clement Foster assisted in the glorious struggle, and 
had obtained the’ rank of captain, when the great com- 
mander, after marching six thousand miles, capturing 
nearly three “thousand pieces of cannon, and driving 
one hundred and twenty thousand of the veteran 
troops of France before. him; stood on the summit of 
the Pyrenees a conqueror. 

In 1813 the allied army entered: France. The star 
of Napoleon, which had paled in Russia, sank, like a 
meteor quenghed in blood, upon the field of Leipsic. 
Europe stood arrayed in arms against him, and willed 
@nce more to be free. 

Of our hero’s sticcess Colonel Barratt had uninten- 
tionally been the means. Whenever a service of 
more than ordinary danger was to be performed, Lord 
Peapod and Clement! were invariibly chosen. At 
first the young soldier considered that this marked 
preference arose from’a generous desive of . affording 
him and his lordshipan opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves—of atoning for the injustice with which 
he had been treated om first joining the regiment. A 
very short experience, however, dissipated this illu- 
sion. His name was studiously kept from the reports, 
aud had it not been for the friendship of General De 
Vere, who kept an eye upon him, on more than one 


occasion, he would have missed the reward of his gal- 
lantry and perseverance. 

A little reflection gave him thekeyof the enigma. 
The death of Lord Peapod and himself would not only 
elevate the colonel to the peerage, but relieve him of 
i presence of a man who had mortally offended 

im. 

Wounded vanity seldom forgives. 

Thecommon danger into which they were thus 
frequently thrown naturally cemented a mutual friend- 
ship between the young men. 

With all his folly and prejudices, the noble nephew 
of Colonel Barratt many of the sterling 
qualities of an English gentleman. 

He was braveevento rashness, and rode forth to 
battle with the same joyous recklessness he had dis- 
played whena boy at Eton in the boat-race or the 
cricket field—in which manly sperts, par parenthése, 
—he was far more distinguished than for his skill in 
making Greek and Latin verses, or his love of mathe- 
matics. 

At the age of sixteen, his lordship was the best 
bowler and stroke oarman in the school, where he 
never rose beyond the fourth form, to the despair of 
his privatetutor and great disappointment of his mater- 
nal grandfather; the bishop—who was indebted to his 
extraordinary knowledge of Greek roots, his anuota- 
tions on Sophocles and Aischylus for his elevation to 
the bench. 

Strange, that a commentary, however learned, on 
two profane pagan play-writers should be considered a 
qualification for the honours of a Christian Church. 

At Salamanca, where Lord Peapod was severely 
wounded, Clement Foster, amid a shower of bullets, 
carried him to the rear of his regiment, and thus pre- 
served his life. 

From that day it was positively dangerous for any 
ove in his lordship’s presence to speak disparagingly 
of our hero. He was far more sensitive on his account 
thau hisowa. Walter Trevanian only avoided a duel 
by a timely apology. He even braved his uncle at 
the mess-table, by publicly telling him that his con- 
duct towards his friend was unworthy of an officer and 


a gentleman. 

The colonel dared not resent it—he had borrowed 
too much of his nephew's money to quarrel with him; 
but from that night he hated both with equal bitter- 
ness, and, like the venom of the snake, this feeling 
grew more dangerous as it became more concentrated. 

Towards the close of a cold winter's day, the last 
division of the British army, which a few days pre- 
viously had the Garonne, was hastening by 
forced marshes to attack Toulouse, defended by Mar- 
shal Soult, who was a native of that place. 

After the troops came a party of officers, most of 
whom had been wounded in the gallant but unsuccess- 
ful affair on.the heights of Colvinet; and the surgeons 
not having yet pronounced them fit for active service, 
they were permitted to fellow their respective regi- 
ments at their leisure. 

A’ few servants and one or two orderlies followed at 
a respectful distance. 

Just as they reached the lodge-gate leading to one 
of the numerous chateaux in theenvirons of the village, 
one of the officers—a fine, tall, soldier-like looking man, 
whose right arm was suspended in a black sling—was 
observed to reel in his saddle. He had over-taxed his 
strength, and must have fallen, had not Clement Foster, 
who was riding next him, supported him. ‘This acci- 
dent threw the party into some confusion. 

“Something is the matter!” observed Lieutenant 
Mortimer, who was riding with two or three dragoon 
officers in front. 

The next moment they heard Lord Peapod exclaim 
“that Colonel Harrington had fainted.” 

Walter Trevanian instantly turned back. There was 
a peculiar smile upon his countenance as he fixed his 
eyés upon the pale, death-like features of the wounded 
man, whose servant—a, fine, soldier-like looking man, 
had.ridden up, aud proffered his master a small silver 
flask filled with wine. 

“ Water—water!” murmured the colonel. 

All were furnished with flasks—some containing 
wine—others brandy; but not one was filled with the 
pure element the sufferer demanded. j 

“It is impossible,” said his lerdship, “he can pro- 
ceed in this state!” 

After a brief consultation, it was decided to convey 
him to. the chateau, and demand a few hours’ hospita- 
lity. 
Yo their summonsat the lodge noreply was obtained. 
The domestics had taken fright, and abandoned their 

t. But as it was evident, from the smoke issuing 
from the tall stack of chimneys, the house wasstill in- 
habited, they forced the grille, and advanced to the 
mansion. 

After repeated summonses, a very beautiful girl, not 
more than sixteen years of age, appeared at the window 
directly over the porch. She was accompanied by tivo 
men, evidently peasants or farm-servants, who were 





well-armed. 


A few brief words spoken in French explained the 
purport of their visit. 

Both Clement Foster and Walter Trevanian mentally 
confessed that a more lovely creature had never met 
their gaze. They were tired of admiring the eternal 
black eyes and gipsy-like beauties of Spain. There 
was something in her appearance which reminded 
them of their countrywomen at home—the quiet love- 
liness of English girls, which wins the heart by 
gentleness and retiring modesty, imstead of boldly 
challenging its admiration, like their glowing sisters 
of the south. 

Despite the remonstrances of the two men, the 
young lady directed the door of the chateau to be 
unbarred and the party admitted. 

Colonel Harrington was assisted into a saloon which 
had more the appearance of a studio than a drawing- 
room. The walls were covered with faded tapestry 
from the looms of Flanders, and adorned by several 
portraits, which our hero observed with surprise were 
all of the same person—a female—and taken in every 
conceivable variety of costume, including those of an 
Eastern queen, a vestal, and an Italian peasant girl of 
the Campagna. 

The furniture was entirely of walaut-tree wood— 
the chairs and sofas covered with embossed amber- 
coloured vélvet. ‘The only articles of luxury in the 
apartment were a piano and harp. Evidently the 
inmates of the house were exceedingly musical 
—for the tables were heaped with piles of books, 
scores, and partitions of the operas of the great mas- 
ters. 

No sooner was Colonel Harrington placed on one of 
the sofas, than the young lady who had first addressed 
them from the window entered the room, accompanied 
by a female of more advanced years, whose appear- 
ance was so extraordinary that we feel tempted to 
describe it. 

She was a tall, stately looking woman, between 
forty and fifty years of age. Over her broad, intel- 
lectual ferehead she were a band of the finest linen, 
which concealed her hair. 

From the back of her head hung a veil, not unlike 
those worn by the nuns in Catholic countries; and 
yet it was evident frem the rest of her costume that 
she was not deveted toa cloistered life—since she 
wore adress of rich dark-green silk, fastened down 
the front with small clasps of gold, and her fingers 
were adorned with rings of considerable value. 

Her features, which were strongly marked and 
perfectly colourless, still retained the traces of former 
beauty; but it was in the eyes that its peculiar ex- 
pression lay. They were ofa dark grey—wild and 
restless, like those of some inspired sybil or en- 
thusiast. 

Few whom she addressed could endure without an 
indescribable feeling ef uncasiness their penetrating 
glance. Her companion, on the contrary, was gifted 
with all the freshness as well as loveliness of youth. 

Her auburn hair, rebellious to the ribbon which 
should have bound it at the back of a divinely-formed 
—_ fellin stray ringlets over her neck and shoul- 

ers. 

Her large, eloquent eyes were of the tenderest blue. 
lips arched like Cupid’s bow, red as the coral first 
ravished from its-ecean bed, aud a form whose deli- 
cate and graceful outlines were just emerging from 
the promise of childhood to the full grace of womanly 
beauty. 

A bright blush tiated her cheeks at the balf-sup- 
pressed murmur of admiration which broke from the 
group of officers as she approached the wounded man, 
to ask how she could be of use to him. 

“Water!” murmured the sufferer. “!Water!” 

“ Thanks!” he added, after draining the glass he 
had received from her hand; ‘‘a soldier's thanks! I 
shall be better soon, and will relieve you from the 
inconvenience of my presence!” 

The fair girl made some observation in German 
before she replied to him. The elder lady merely 
bowed her head as if in assent. 

“You must uot think of leaving us!” she said. 
“You are notin a fit state—indeed you are not—to 
travel farther! Remaim for the night, at least! My 
mother, who is absent om important business, I ain 
sure would wish it, were she kere!” 

“This lady, then,” exelaimed Clement Foster, 
glancing at her companion, “is not yeur mother?” 

“A visitor only,” replied the yeung mistress of the 
house, “ who has honoured the Chateau Vert by 
making it her residence for a few days.” 

The air of profound respect with which this was 
uttered, did not escape the notice of our hero, who 
secretly wondered whiat could be the rank and name of 
the silent, sybilline-Jooking personage, who continued 
to fix her piereing glance upon her visitors as if she 
would read their very thoughts. 

The colonel was one of those soldiers who hold the 
performance of their duty paramount to every per- 
sonal consideration. After gratefully declining the 





proffered hospitality, he declared his intention to pro- 
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ceed at once to head-quarters, and, turning to his 
orderly, directed him to assist him to his horse. 

The man obeyed reluctantly. 

Scarcely had his master risen to his feet, when the 
same mortal paleness which bad soalarmed his friends 
in the first instance re-appeared. Nature for once 
proved weaker than resolution, and he sank back 
upon the sofa. 

**T fear, Dunean,” he said; addressing the soldier, 
“that after all I must intrude upon the courtesy of 
these ladies!” 

At the name of Duncan, Walter Trevanian started ; 
and for the first time his eyes and those of the man 
met. They instantly recognized each other—for the 
orderly was no other than the faithfal groom of his 
dead brother, whom he had so cruelly treated, and 
caused to be dismissed from the family without?an 
character or a friend. The orderly, who was not in 
his regiment, did not appear in the least disconcerted 
at the meeting. 

‘The extraordinary looking female, who bad not yet 
spoken a word, approached the wounded man, and, 
extending one fiuger, placed it on his wrist. 

“Is there a surgeon amongst you ?” she demanded, 
speaking in excellent English. 

Unfortnately there was not. 

“| fear internal hemorrhage has taken place !” she 
continued, without noticing the surprise of the officers 
at her addressing them in their native language. ‘I 
possess a styptic which may allay it for a few hours, 
tut your comrade requires abler assistance than I can 
offer.” 

Captain Marshall and Walter Trevanian exchanged 
a few words whispered with each other. 

The party, with the exception of the colonel and his 
faithiul orderly, took their leave, and resumed their 
ride towards Moublanc, the head-quarters of the army. 
On their way, Clement Foster appeared unusually 
silent: the lively sallies of his frieud Lord Peapod 
failed to elicit a single smile. 

“]'ll bet a hundred to fifty,” exclaimed the peer, 
“that I name the subject of your thoughts!” 

“You forget: 1 never bet!” observed our hero, 
gravely. 

“I won't blame you for that!” continued the peer; 

“since 1 partly guess the cause, and ‘once bitten,’ 
as the saying is, ‘twice shy !’ She is devilish pretty,” 
he added; “and more like an English than a French 
girl.” 
7 The young soldier coloured deeply, and muttered 
something about the speaker being more than usually 
ridiculous; then attempted, by a very Jaboured 
argument, to prove the utter absurdity of his supposi- 
tuuon. 

“ Supposition !” repeated his companion. “Why I 
made no supposition! You must be very far gone 
indeed, Clem, to mistake a simple observation for an 
accusation! But I am very glad,” he added, with an 
air of comic gravity, “that you arc not taken with 
her, since I am half in love with her myself already— 
and it would never do for us to be rivals !” 

Our hero agreed with him that it would be about 
the most unpleasant thing that could occur. 

“Then I may rely on your assistance?” said his 
tormentor. 

“Assistance! Certainly! That is+—In heaven's 
name, Peapod, what are you talking of ?” demanded 
the young soldier, with the air of a man suddenly 
startled from some dream. ‘‘ What am I to assist you 
in ?” 

“In obtaining a wife!" replied his lordship, with 
affected gravity. “I entered the pretty little bird- 
cage we have just left quite heart-whole, and left it 
over head and earsin love! Ciem, what a delight- 
ful mistress she would make of Peapod Hall!” 

** And you are really in love with one of the ladies 
we have just seen ?” 

“Tee.” 

“Which?” 

“ Which !” repeated his friend, with a grin of as- 
tonisiiment. “Hang meif I would not have called 
out any man except yourself who had asked such a 
question! Why, with the fair-haired, blue-eyed Venus, 
to besure! Ishouldassoon think of inviting my grand- 
father the bishop to a bull-bait, as making love to the 
old woman! Whatan awful-looking creature she is. 
Did you eversee such eyes? I feltas l used to do when 
called up by the head master at Eton on examination 
days, wien she turned them on me !” 

* Are you really serious in your admiration and in- 
tentions towards this girl ?” demanded Clement Fos- 
ter. 

“ As serious as ever I was in my life!” was the 
rather equivocal reply of his volatile lordship. 

“The fit will not last very long!” observed our 
hero, with asmile; “do you remember how you raved 
about the black-eyed’ daughter of the governor of 
Valladolid ; how you nearly quarrelled with General 
Tiallesteros, because be was too attentive to the Coun- 
tess De ‘I! rueba, and how very ridiculous you looked 
—pardon the word—when it turned out he was her 





brother? Then there was Howard's daughter, at 
Madrid, Gomez the banker's two pretty girlsk—if I 
mistake not, you were desperately smitten with them 
both, and only escaped the contretemps of a proposal 
by the difficulty you experienced in making up your 
mind which was to be the future Lady Peapod! Poor 
little Inez, and 4 

“ Quarter—quarter!” shouted the ‘peer, laughing ; 
“T surrender at discretion! ' Were ever a fellow’s 
weaknesses and peccadilloes so marshalled against 
him? Why you must have kept a ledger, and noted 
my proceedings as regularly as a huckster does his 
debtors! You have detected my ruse—keep your 
secret—I have nothing to offer in exchange for it !” 

“Secret !” repeated Clement Foster; “upon my 
honour [ have no secret to keep, or you should be'the 
first person I confided it to! If you ask me whether 
I admired the fair, gentle creature whom we have 
just left, I answer frankly, yes—more, perhaps, than I 
ever admired any girl in my life.at first sight; but 
what do I know of ber mind, her heart, and disposi- 
tion? She may be engaged to another; ten to one 
if she ever bestows a second thought upon either of us!” 

‘Upon me, very likely uot!” replied his companion; 
“in fact, few women ever do seem to care a’ rush 
whether they ever see me again ; but with you thecase 
is widely different. You are one of those sensitive, 
quiet, insinuating fellows who steal into their hearts ! 
I saw her eyes, timid as those of a young fawn, fixed 
more than once upon you; then cast down in such de- 
licious confusion when she found mine observing her 3 
that, in short, say what you will, I am convinced the 
impression was mutual!” 

This assertion, made half in jest, half seriously, 
caused the heart of the young soldier, to beat with an 
emotion it had never experienced before—and yet he 
was very far from suspecting himself to be in love— 
love at first sight had ever appeared to him ridiculous; 
the truth was, without being desperately smitten, he 
had received one of those impressions which, like 
drawings made with a hard pencil, are exceedingly 
fine and delicate—but very difficult to rub out, and 
easily fixed for ever. 

So earnestly had the speakers been engaged in the 
above conversation, that Marshall and Walter Treva- 
nian had put their horses’ mettle to the proof and gal- 
lopped with grea: speed towards the village: not with 
the intention, as our readers may suppose, of sending 
earlier assistance to Colonel Harrington—whose death 
one at least of the two worthies ardently desired—but 
with the intention, if possible, of procuring billets on 
the Chateau Vert, where they had determined at every 
hazard to instal themselves, 

Walter, from a violent passion he had conceived for 
the fair girl, whose loveliness had excited his unholy 
desires, and his companion from the wish to mortify 
and annoy Clement Foster, whom he hated. 

Our hero's first care on reaching Monblauc was to 
dispatch a surgeon to the wounded officer ; that done, 
he repaired with his companion to the office of the 
quartermaster-general, to receive the billet for his 
quarters. As they rode up, his two enemies passed 
him with a supercilous smile. 

“They have been up to some precious piece of ras- 
cality!” observed Lord Peapod; “Marshall seldom 
grins unless at mischief!" 

Our hero felt a sudden sickening sensation creep 
over him. 

“Where have you quartered the two officers who 
this instant left ?” he demanded of the official who was 
busily writing at the desk. 

“ Their names?” replied the scribe. 

“Marshall and Trevanian !” answered his lordship. 

“Chatean Vert—friends of the proprietors !” 

“ Whew !” whistled the peer; “I wish them joy of 
their inmates! Nay, never look so discouraged !” he 
whispered to his friend, whose countenance betrayed 
how deeply the intelligence had mnnoyed him ; “devils 
as they are, they would never dare to forget the re- 
spect due to two unprotected women of their station 
aud respectability !” 

The clerk handed them their billets; Clement re- 
ceived his mechanically. 

“Sorry I can’t do better for you, gentlomen—but 
the place is so full, we cannot find quarters. General 
Hall bas been compelled to put up with a single room 
in an auberge. <A quiet farm-house,” added the 
man, “at the end of the first village, and close to the 
Chateau Vert: two troops of your regiment already 
quartered in the neighbourhood !” 

‘These words roused the young soldier from his de- 
pression, tle exact cause of which it would have 
puzzled him to account for: badly as he judged. of 
Walter Trevanian and his old persecutor, Marshall, 
he was far from supposing them capable of anything 
more than a coarse, insulting gallantry. Even that 
thought was painful enough. 

As they quitted the village, they met their servants 
with the baggage-horses, aud set forward ateonce to 
the quarters assigned tothem. 

(To be continued.) 











THE discovery of a stone bearing a Greek inserip- 
tion with equivalent Egyptian hieroglyphics, by 
Messrs. Lepsius, Reinsch, Résler, and Weidenbach, 
four German explorers, at Sane, the former Tanis, the 
chief scene of the grand architectural undertakings of 
Rameses II.,is an important event for students of 
Egyptology. The Greek inscription consists of seventy. 
six lines, in the most perfect preservation, dating from 
the time of Ptolemy Euergetes I. (238 B.c.). Tho 
stone is twenty-two centimetres high, and seventy- 
eight centimetres wide, and is completély covered by 
the inscriptions. The fortunate finders deveted two 
whole days,the 22nd aud 23rd April, te copying the in- 
scriptions, taking three pliotograplis of the stone, and 
securing impressions of the hieroglyphics. Dgypto- 
logists are therefore anxiously looking forward to tie 
production of these facsimiles and photographs. 








THE FALL OF THE YBURG. 


Tne last branch and heir of the Lords of Yburg, 
Sir Erkebrecht, had consumed and dissipated his 
ample possessions in a! wild and dissolute life, and, 
while yet in the prime of manhood, had so deeply 
fallen, that, to gain a miserable existence for himself 
and family, he had descended to the disgraceful oc- 
eupation ofa “ Kuight of the Stirrup,” or, in plain 
terms, « highwayman. 

From watch-towers and battlements of his ancestral 
castle he gazed far and wide over the neighbouring 
high road, or lurked in‘some thicket by the wayside 
to overthrow harmless travellers and wandering ap- 
prentices, and appropriate their goods, 

Very frequently he brought a rich booty home; 
and now began anew in Yburg a life of boisterous 
revelry. 

This, however, lasted not long ; a righteous retri- 
butiou soon overtook him. His wife succumbed to 
the burden of sorrow which his harshness and cruelty, 
as well as his reckless life, hud laid upon her. 

She sank to the grave in the flower of her age, 
and, a few weeks after, their son, a blooming boy of 
twelve years old, hitherto his father’s joy and pride, 
followed his mother to the tomb. 

Shortly after this event, the Knight of Yburg 
expected a sharp conflict with some travelling mer- 
chants of Strasburg, who were returning, under a strong 
escort, from the fair at Frankfort. 

His fortune here entirely deserted him ; the greater 
portion of his:companions fell in the struggle, aud he 
himself escaped with the loss of aneye. No adven- 
ture of importance could be attempted with any hope 
of success by the little band in its present. reduced 
condition, and, when there was no more booty to 
share, his followers left him one by one, and Sir Erke- 
brecht found himself totally alone on his. mountain 
fastness, which hitherto had withstood all assaults 
from without. 

But beyond his four walls, there was nothing on 
the wide earth that he dared call his own; he had no 
property, no estate; he had neither vassal nor meu- 
at-arms to attend lis bidding. 

Having incurred the liostility of the ‘entire neigh- 
bourhood, he ran no small risk, unprotected as he was, 
in leaving his castle. 

He ventured out only by night into the forest to 
hunt down some wild animal, on which to.make a 
miserable meal. And even this he only dared to do iu 
armour from head to foot, 

One evening he had just quitted the precinct of his 
fortress as the full moon was rising behind the eastern 
hills. 

He had left the last drawbridge not far behind, and 
was taking rapid strides into the sbadow of the lofty 
pines, when all of a sudden a strange pilgrim, as if 
sprung from the earth, stood before him. 

His stature was gaunt and tall, his whole figure 
haggard and fleshless. 

he bright moonbeams illuminated a. withered, 
earth-pale countenance, sliadowed bya grizzled beard ; 
his hair flowed out in disorderly profusion from uuder a 
pilgrim’s hat, and from their deep recesses his eyes 
sent forth glances of an extraordinary glow. 

The whole apparition had something unearthly and 
terror-stirring, aud even the fearless Knight of Y burg 
at the first glance could scarcely escape the conscious- 
ness of a slight shudder. y 

He scanned from head to foot the unaccountable 
figure of the pilgrim, who now. began, in a heavy, 
hollow voice, to address him: é 

“ Friendly grecting and happy evening to you, Sir 
Knight of Yburg!” 

“Your friendly greeting I .accept,” replied the 
knight, seriously; ‘but pleasaut evenings have been 
long since unknown guests at Yburg. ‘Tell me, how- 
ever, what brings you hither so late? ‘The neigh- 
bourheod of my castle, I should suppose, is not 
exactly the spot which people are accustomed to fre- 
quent at so latean hour.” 

* I had hoped,” was the reply, “to find a hospitable 
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reception from the holy brethren of the Fremersburg 3 
but, on my way across the mountain, which I took with 
the idea of shortening my journey, I wandered from 
the right track, and thos have arrived in the neigh- 
pourhood of: your castle. Even if you were kind 
enough to put mein my way, the hour would be too 
jate, and I,too much fatigued. I must, there~ 
fore, request @ greater favour, and entreat you to 
grant me ® hospitable shelter in your castle for the 
night.” 

rc You could nowhere have made a worse application 
for a shelter, hely pilgrim, than to me,” returned the 
knight. “Cellar and cupboard in these walls are as 
my purse and my stomach. -You see me even now on 
my way to hunt up some. trifling head of game, and, 
until my skWI or good fortune:precure me this, I can 
offer you no, refreshment beyond a draught of fresh 
water.” 

“ By your leave, kind sir,” replied the pilgrim, “I 
only require and request from you a roof-tree to 
shelter me, and a bed of straw to sleep on. The 
cellarer im the monastery of Reichenthal, where I 

passed yesternight, filled my scrip and calabash so 
liberally on my departure this morning, that there is 
abundance for us both ; and if you disdain not to share 
a meal with a poor pilgrim, give up your chase for 
to-day, and permit me to follow you into your 
castle.” 

After a little reflection, Sir Erkebrecht assented, 
and the pair advanced to the entrance of the fortress. 
They passed through several doors, which the lord of 
the castle opened, and then carefully closed; ‘the 
crossed rapidly the broad court of the’ castle, in which 
grass and weeds abundantly flourished, 

All was lonely and desolate, and nowhere was s 
human being to be seen. 

At length they reached the vaulted hall; but. here 
also life seemed to have died out, and the moon alone 
lent them light upon their way. ' 

While Sir Erkebrecht was now busied in kindling 
afire on the hearth (for it was.a fresh, cold, autumn 
night, and no. lamp, moreover, was to be found in the 
castle), the pilgrim emptied the contents of his scrip 
upon @ table, which he then drew to the hearth. 

Quickly blazed up.the fire, crackling merrily, and 
diffused a. pleasant warmth and cheerful brightness 
in the vast apartment, 

Ard now the twain, each other's mutual guests, 
turned their attention, to the provisions, and. Sir 
Erkebrecht was not a little astonished at the abund- 
ance of choicest delicacies which the pilgrim carried 
with him, and which, the knight thought, could not 
have been a little burdensome on the journey. 

The pilgrim seemed not to notice the observation, 
and requested the knight to direct his attention to the 
lask. 

Sir Erkebrecht was not the man to wait for the 
repetition of such a request, and he took a long, deep 
pull at the calabash. 

When _he replaced it on the table, he could not but 
confess that.a richer draught had never bedewed his 
lips, and that he not a little envied the pious monks 
in Keichenthal, who possessed a rich abundance of this 
divine beverage, 

The stranger again seemed not to notice the re- 
mark, and the banquet proceeded without interruption. 

While, however, Sir Erkebrecht eagerly replenished 
his famishing interior, his guest appeared to remain at 
table only for sociability’s sake ; for.he tasted little or 
nothing of the dainties, but becameevery minate more 
aud more communicative, while not infermitting, from 
tine to time, to push. the bottle—a movement never 
dishonoured by his companion. 

Agreeably, however, as the beverage tasted'to a 
palate long disused to wine, its operation on his entire 
being was no less pleasant and delightful, 

A healthful glow diffuseditself throughout his inner 
nan, and every draught poured a strength ofanimation 
through his veins; he felt himself, within and with- 
out, youthful and lively, even as he never bad felt in 
the days of his most vigorous youth. . 

But the grand marvel] of the matter seemed not to 
étrike him, but even wholly to escape his notice: 
eften as he’applied to the bottle, lustyas were the 
drauglits le imbibed, he could not empty it, although 
he had swallowed more than triple or quadruple its 
possible contents. 

Then ‘he’ followed’ the pilgrim’s narratives with 
closest attention, his travels, his descriptions of the 
most superb tournaments, the costly banquets, the 
Stateliest aud magnificent pageants. 

These narratives could not, however, fail to awa- 
keu painful recollections in the soul of the knight, as 
he recalled his squandered wealth and his present help- 
Jess position, and he could not occasionally repress a 
deep, involuntary sigh, which seemed, liowever, to es- 
ape the notice of the narrator, whose description be- 
cane continually more attractive and alluring, 60 that 
they could not feil.to awaken in the breagt of the 
knight an irresistible, yearning and craving after gold 
and wealth, Suddeuly the pilgrim made @ pause in 


his tale and then, in an altered tone and sympathetic 
manner proceeded,— 

“ And when I reflect on all these magnificent glories, 
and contrast them with your desolate life, my heart 
is overwhelmed with compassion. Pardon me, Lord 
of Yburg, if I have awakened in your breast a painful 
sense of your poverty, but my heart would almost 
break with distress to see you perish helpless here, 
when you might be in possession of inexhaustible 
riches.” 

Sir Erkebrecht scarcely trusted his ears; in as- 
tonishment and the height of excitement, he de- 


manded— 

“Tuexhaustible riches? Are you in your senses? 
How might that be possible?” 

The pilgrim proceeded— 

“ As Iwill tell you. Markme. In thecourse of my 
many and distant travels I have gained, from the in- 
struction of eminent scholars and the perusal of mys- 
terious manuscripts, a wonderful knowledge of things 
which before I esteemed impossible, or regarded as 
idle tricks and fables. It was thus that I ined the 
discovery of a mighty treasure, which ‘At present 
rests beneath the earth,” but to which you have the 
most indisputable claim, if any such can be advanced 
at all. You have received me so hospitably that I re- 
gard it a duty to help you to the attainment of this in- 
calculable sum of gold, which is actually at your 
command, so soon as you can form an earnest deter- 
mination to possess yourself thereof. At tle full of 
the moon you have only to enter the vaults where 
the earthly remains of your ancestors moulder; dig 
up the ground beneath their graves, and you will find 
the inexhaustible treasure therein buried, and which 
but awaits the hand which is fated to release it, and 
bring it to light.” 

Incredulity and avarice struggled in the breast of the 
knight, and he shvok his head with an expression of 
doubt. 

But the pilgrim appealed to all that was high and 
lioly for the truth of his statement, and at length for- 
got himself so far as to launch forth into horrible im- 
precations, inconsistent with his pilgrim’s garb. 

Sir Erkebrecht would not, and could not, doubt 
any longer the truth of his guest's assertion. Already 
in spirit he revelled in his new-born wealth, he ex- 
ulted already in the anticipated joys of a luxurious 
life, which he once more trusted to enjoy. 

Hecould not, however, quite soeasily repress a slight 
feeling of shuddering when he thought of violating 
the abode of death, at the midnight, hour. 

This feeling induced him to ask the pilgrim, 
whether, if he undertook the adventure, he might 
count on his new friend’s assistance. His guest, with 
some hesitation, replied : 

“ ‘To give you personal assistance in this matter is 
not permitted me. He who would obtain the ‘subter- 
raneous treasure must lay a solitary hand tothe work. 
But to prove to you my readiness to help you, I will 
so far give you the comfort of my presence, that I 
will stand on the threshold of the vault, until you 
have completed the business beveath my eyes. There 
is, however, one little insignificaut condition, the ful- 
filment of which, toa man of your courage, is mere 
child’s play. That the raising of the treasure may 
fully succeed, it is indispensable that, as soon as the 
graves are opened, you take out thence with your own 
hand the mouldering bones, and cast them through 
the open window into the moat of the castle, that there 
they may bleach in the pale light of the full moon.” 

If the meution of a conditicn associated with the 
acquisition of wealth had awakened expectations of 
joy and hope, this was, however, no longer the case 
when Sir Erkebrecht plainly understood what was re- 
quired‘of him.» ° 

And now a terror seized on his otherwise obdurate 
soul, and an icy shudder sligok lis limbs, on reflecting 
that he must violate those Lallowed bones with sacri- 
legious baud, and fling them forth to horrible desecra- 
tion. 

The pilgrim well observed what was going on in 
the mind: ofhis host, and’said, witl: a cold sneer: 

“Lam sorry, Lord of Yburg, tlint T have not found 
in youthe man I expected. I believed you unapproach- 
able by fear, and now IJ perceive that you start back 
from the disturbance of a few dead bones, like a boy 
before a nurse’s rod, WhatI scarcely deemed worth 
mentioning is to:your disposition an insurmountable 
obstacle. Well, then, let us say no more on the 
matter. Let the gold rest io its place, ready to yield 
itself to some bolder hand that will not tremble and 
shrink before a few.dead bones.” 

To make question of his courage was to touch Sir 
Erkebrecht on the teuderest point. Bursting forth in 
gu impatient tone, he said, augrily: 

“Who tells you. that I renounce the treasure? If 
I mast. dig up the bones of all the holy martyrs from 
their, ,ytaves, I will never let my property come into 
the hands of a stranger; and mine itis, whatever 


is, concesled in the earth within the precinets of my 
castle!” 















“Now you speak as becomes a man of true courage, 

Sir Knight of Ybarg,” said the pilgrim in an en- 
couraging tone, “but the prize will overtop your 
boldest wishes. And that all may be conducive to 
the rapid and successful completion of what is well 
begun, it happens fortunately that this is one of the 
days on which the werk may be accomplished. 
Twelve times only in the year docs the moon fill her 
orb; see, she is even now rising over the summit of 
the great flight of steps in all lier magnificence! 
Midnight is not far distant—the brief interval will 
soon escape us! On to success! On to a happy 
termination!” 

Thus saying, he seized the calabash, and presented 
it, scarcely set down, to the knight, who took thereout 
so hearty a draught, that he must have drained it 
twice over, had all been right and natural. 

Amidst conversation of various kinds midnight ar- 
rived. When thestroke of twelve rang forth frona 
the tower of the Fremersburg Convent, and the tall 
form of the pilgrim arose from his seat, a renewed 
shudder shook the limbs of the Knight of Yburg, 
which increased as he strode with the pilgrim through 
the halls, and passed the pictures with which the walls 
were richly adorned. 

There they were displayed, the male and female 
ancestors ef the Lords of Yburg, with their children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, from the 
founder of the house to tle last departed member of 
the family. 

A thousand and a thousand times had Sir Erke- 
brecht passed them without heed or notice ; but now 
they seemed to exercise over him an irresistible fas- 
civation. 

His glances flitted involuntarily about till. they 
rested fast and motionless on the haggard features of 
the dusky forms on which the pine torch which he 
bore in his hand cast a ruddy light. 

Though covered with dust and cobwebs in abun- 
dant profusion, till they had almost become indistiu- 
guishable, they still appeared to cast wrathful glances 
on him who was even then proceeding with sacri- 
legious hand to violate their graves, and disturb their 
mouldering corses in their louz, deep slumbers on the 
bed of their last repose. 

At one moment he thought they raised their 
hands against him. to hold him back by force froin 
his reckless enterprise. 

Anicy chill shook his inmost being, and his feet 
seemed rooted totheground. ‘The pilgrim, who could 
not but suspect what was passing in the breast of his 
companion, grasped him in silence by the hand, and 
drew him tothe entrance; then, in the cool of the 
open night air, his full reselutiun returned, he re- 
sumed his former courage, and he no longer hesitated 
to provide himself with the tools which.he thought 
necessary for his nodertaking. 

‘Two ways conducted to the vault; the readiest Ied 
through the castle chapel; the key, however, was 
not at hand ; they took, therefore, the other. 

Crossing the castle yard they arrived at a low, nar- 
row door, the rusty barrierg of which could only be 
burst by a strong effort; and, as atlength it turned 
upon itsgroaning hiuges, the pair descended the nar- 
row, Spiral staircase, and reached at length a second 
door, which was more readily opened, and led direct to 
the vault of death. 

Here lingeredthepilgrim behind, and Sir Erkebrech t 
walked into the vault, where he secured the torch in 
aniron ring which was fastened to the wall. 

On one side was an outlet towards the church ; 
on the opposite were numerous recesses, wherein the 
coffins containing the remains ofthe race of Yburg 
were placed in a row. 

Richly adorned blazonries were set over the niches, 
and above. each the aame of him who claimed it for 
his last abode, aud the day of his death. 

Behind, towards tle castle-moat, a window opened, 
the pictured panes of which weve so faded and dar- 
kened by time, that they scarcely afforded a passage 
to the light. 

And now had the momentarrived when the Knight 
of Yburg must lay his hand to the work, whereby, as 
he was given to understand, he was to attain unboun- 
ded wealth ; then again awakened a dread of the graves 
around him, and # horror of the midnight hour. In 
vain. 

Lust of gold, irrestrainable thirst of voluptuous 
life, overpowered the lastfecling of reflection. With 
violent hand hetore up the nearest grave; the stones 
tumbled on the earth; with alollow sound fell the 
coffin lid on the pavement, and the grinning skull! of 
@ fleshless skeleton glared on him from the eyeless 
sockets. 

The terrors of the Last Judgment seized him at this 
spectacle, his blood congealed to ice, his hair stood 
erect, his knees struck together. 

“ You tremble for fear, Sir Knight of Ybuarg,” cried 
the solemn veice of the piagrim; aud the shrill laughter 
of mockery followed his words. 

Once more Sir Erkebrecht 
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extended his reckless hand to the lifeless bones. A 
streng gust ef wind rushed whistling through the hall 
of death, and tore away the rusty hinges of the 
window, so that the moenbeams burst in bright and 
clear. 

The knight hesitated no longer; his soul was on fire 
fer gold, and every other emotion was silenced by 
this burning thirst. 

The. despair of the fiends had come over him, and 
in reckless haste he hurled the bones of the fallen 
skeleton through the open window. His sacrilegious 
hands desecrated grave after grave; bone after bone 
flew into the waterless moat, rattling on each other, 
and rapidly forming a lofty heap. 

And now, inthe desperation of his folly, he had come 
to the last grave. It was his son’s. His frantic im- 
petuesity hesitated not even at this; the coffin was 
seen burst epen ; but, wondrous to behold! there lay, 
fresh and undecaying, as in the pure bloom of youth- 
ful life, the corse of the boy: a smile: of happiness 
hevered on his rosy lips; a heavenly peace was shed 
over the mild expression of his features. 

Motionless and breathless, the Knight of Yburg 
gazed awhile on the beleved countenance ; but soon he 
felt himself unusually affected. 

His despair was ever, a feeling which he had never 
experienced toek possession of his soul ; a grief which 
he had never known now filled his breast. 

The heart of stone was broken, and tears gushed 
ferth—tears, such as had never bedewed his eyes from 
his earliest youth, ran down his cheeks. 

The demen whe in pilgrim’s garb guarded the 
thresheld ef the entrance, not daring to tread the con- 
seerated greund, no sooner perceived that his project 
was likely to fail, than he made a last attempt to secure 
his prey, ere it should eseape his grasp. 

“ Courage,” he exclaimed; “courage, courage, Sir 
Knight of Yburg! ome more cast, and the work is 
accemplished, and the treasure yours!” 

But new the form of the dead boy arose in the coffin ; 
it tesod erect, surrounded by an unearthly light; it ex- 
tended its hand with a menacing expression towards 
the tempter, and exclaimed, with melodious but power- 
ful veice: 

“‘Avaunt! hence, Prince of Darkness! here is the 
limit ef thy power!” 

And Satan fled, raving and gnashing. At thesame 
instant a hurricane burst around the castle, horrible 
thunder-peals agitated the air, the earth trembled, the 
walls of the fertress tottered to their foundations. 

On the morrow merning, when the inhabitants of 
the neighbeurheod gazed on the height of the Yburg, 
the stately castle lay im ruins, and only the two 
mighty tewers of stone rose from the heap of de~ 
struction, like twe gigantic tombstones, to the bright 


autumo sky. 
. * * . * 


We conceive the moral of the foregoing tale to be, 
chastised 


that a life ef reckless sin is often in mercy ; 
but when this chastisement fails to take effect, and sin 
is still persisted in, the sinner is given up to the power 
of Satan, and hurried by him inte the most heinous 
and revolting crimes. Nevertheless, the merciful 
chastisemeat has not been altegether useless—some 
special cause brings it to remembrance in time, and the 
reflection oyerpewers the temptations of the Evil One. 


J. 








FACETIZ. 

An honest dame in the town of ——, standing 
beside her deceased husband, bewailing in piteous 
tones his untimely departure, observed: “ It’s a pity 
he’s dead, fer his teeth aroas good as over they were.” 


TALLEYRAND was werried for his autegraph, and 
to ene of his persecutors he thus wrote: ‘“ Will you 
oblige me with your company to dinner on Wednes- 
day next, at eight o'clock. I have invited’ a number 
of exceedingly clever persons, and do not like to be 
the only feol among them.” 

Tae Scnootmaster's ToAst.—The fair daughters 
of England: May they add virtue to beauty, subtract 
envy from friendship, multiply amiable accomplish- 
ments by sweetness ef temper, divide time by sociality 
and economy, and reduce scandal to ifs lowest denomi- 
nation by a modest Christian deportment. 

Drunken Harriness.—The question, does getting 
drumk ever advance one's happiness? would seem to 
be put to rest by the Irishman who went. courting 
when drunk, and was asked what pleasure he foundia 
whisky.—" Oh, Biddy, it’sa trate intirely,. to see two 
of your swate purty faces instead of one?” 

Zeat.—The last bit of Parisian drollery is due to 
an organ-grinder; he has. on his instrument an opera 
score on which he keeps his eyes, turning the page at 
the proper time, while with the other hand he grinds 
out music. He has made @ good deal of money, for 
the spectacle is laughable. The organ-grinder has 
perhaps been beaten by a priest in one of the chapels 





on the Norman coast; his organ was completely out of 
repair; nevertheless, he could not allow Christmas to 
pass by unhonoured. What sheuld he do, but 
berrow an immense speaking trumpet 'frem an old 
captain. He chanted the whole mass through the 
speaking trumpet? It need not be said that nobody 
slept that day in church. His parishioners think se~ 
riously of suing him for damages: since Christmas 
Day all of them have been hard of hearing. 
A HARD HIT, 

Lord Chesterfield, in the latter part of his life, called 
upon Mrs, Ann Pitt, the sister of the great minister of. 
that name, and complained of his bad health, and his 
inability to exert his mind. 

“T fear,” said he, “that [am growing an old wo- 
wan,” 

“T am glad of it, my lord,” replied thelady. “I was 
afraid you were growing an old man, which you know 
is much worse.” 

Somresopy has found out a new way of. taking 
pictures, by which they can be better taken in the 
night thai in the day-time. A photographer has 
missed several from the frames that hang by his door, 
and doesn’t approve of the new plan. 


A Question.—What word is that in the English 
language, the first two: letters of which signify @ man 
—the three first a woman—the four first a great man 
—and the wholea great woman ? =Answer.—Heroine. 

AN APT SIMILE. 

Mr. Mudie, author of some popular, works on “ The 
Seasons,” was originally a teacher in, Dundee, He 
happened tobe one of a tea-party at the house of Rey. 
Dr. M——. Thedoctor was reputed for the suavity 
of his manners, and his especial politeness towards 
the fair sex. Handing a dish of honey to one of the 
ladies, he said, in his wonted manner ;— 

* Do take a little honey, miss; ‘tis so sweet— 
so like yourself.” 

Mr. Madiecould not restrain his native tendency 
to humour, so, handing the butter-dish to his host, he 
exclaimed,— 

“ Do take a little butter, doctor ; ’tis soft—so. like 
yourself.” 

An elderly and good-natured spinster, on being 
rallied as to her “ single blessedness,” declared, “ I 
have never yet lost my heart, because I have always 
kept in constant remembrance the fact that Naomi, 
the daughter of Enoch, was five hundred and eighty 
years old when she got married !” 


DOING RIGHT FROM NECESSITY. 


A friend related to. us one morning a scene in a 
school-room, which we think will do to publish, and 
is too good to keep. 

It is the custom in the school to read a moral lesson 
each morning, when the teacher questions the scholars 
on what has been read. 

The day our friend visited the school, the lesson 
was in regard to the taking of the fruit, and wasa sort 
of narrative, in which it was stated that a teacher had 
told his class not to touch the fruit which grew ina 
neighbouring orchard, but to wait until it was per- 
fectly ripe, and they should all havea share of it. 

They all disobeyed the command with the exception 
of one little girl—she alone refraining from touching 
the fruit. 

The first question asked by the teacher was: 

“ Which did right, the little girl, or the others of the 
class ?” 

The unanimous answer was: 

“ The little girl.” 

The next question asked was: 

“ Why did not the little girl also take the fruit?” 

This appeared to puzzle the class, and for a long 
time there was no one ready to answer. 

At length a little fellow at the bottom of the class 
leld up his hand, which was equivalent to saying 
that he thought he could give the answer. 

He was told te proceed, when he astonished the 
teacher and conyulsed our friend by exclaiming : 

“ Pleatb, sir, she wath too little to reach the fruit.” 


A srory aboot smoking has lately been’ made 
public, which, asit points a moral and adorns a tale, 
should be repeated, and of course it is vouched for as 
true, and relates to an affair of the moment and of 
moment:—A widow, young and handseme, had 4 
lover; but although she had sworn not to marry 
again, every day she seemed upon the point of per- 
juying herself. She had a particular aversion to 
tobacco. One day her lover screwed his courage 
up so far as to ask permission to smoke. The lady 
was bewildered with astonishment, but being ‘told 
by the gentleman that there was some affinity 
between love and a cigar, she assured him that if 
he could preve the fact’ he might convert her’ sdlon 
into a tap-room. The lover proceeded’ to: argue 
that the flame of love could be dighted in ‘various 
ways, just as there were several modes of lighting 
a cigar, by a pipe-light, by the cigar of another 





person, and by a lucifer. In youth the head was 
inflamed too quickly by love, just as some cigars 
burnt out too speedily. There was; perhaps, some 
danger if love were extinguished, but if the fire of 
acigar went out it could easily be re-lighted. The 
pure flame of love, however, like # good cigar, never 
was burnt out) The lady was convinced by the 
arguments. The lover was so earnest that his cigar 
was extinguished, while he talked’ and discontinue) 
to smoke it. The widow looked at the fire, suddenly 
recollected that an offer of marriage lad been made ty 
her, and, in' a mild voice, said) “Henry, light your 
. ar.” ; 
I FAIRLY BEATEN. 

We know a yotng man who is remarkably quick mh 
repartee. A’ short time sirice he was listening to a 
“tremendous” story about ‘fishing. ‘The ‘narrator 
stated that he hada hook made that weighed three 
hundred pounds, attached it to’a hawser three hundred 


‘yards in length, and baited with a Whole beef. 


Taking this hook in his tight hand, he threw it into 
the lake. ; 
“ And what do you think I caught?” 
“Oan’t say. What?” cried a number eagerly. 
“A fish that weighed three hundred tons !” 
“Pshaw!” said our young gentlenian, “you are 
behind the age. Why, when I fished there, I baited 
my hooks with such fish as you caught!” 


A GENTLEMAN metan oldfriendthe other day in 
Grosvenor-square, and inquired of him as to his health. 
“ Oh,” said he, in reply. . “I am, getting quite feeble 
and broken down with age; last year 1 could walk 


entirely round the square, but. now, Lean.,only walk 


half-way rouad.” “ You walk back again, of course ?” 
was the question. ‘“ Oh, yes.” Explain the differ. 
ence,” was the request,of the mathematically-minded 
friend. 

NEW MODE OF PAYING FOR<A’ DINNER. 


The following ‘anecdote is said to be a true story, 
though it reads a little fictitious. A certain quasi- 
commercial “ gent,” travelling inthe North, stopped at 
a commercial house. “He ordered dinner; and enjoyel 
himself after the fashien of the craft—the“ pint of 
port” not being omitted. - When he was about to de- 
part, he called ‘up mine host, ahd gravely informed 
him that he was ‘very sorry” that he had no money 
to pay the bill, but that, if he’ was’ allowed to leave 
in peace, he would one day retatn’ and square up. 

ow, the landlord had been victimized in this way 
before, and he was irate. He said he would “ take it 
out” of his customer by kicking him down the steps 
of the hotel; and he did so. Sense time afterwards, 
te the landlord's intense astonishment, the “ commer- 
cial” reappeared. He’ was polite and forgiving ; he 
bore no malice, he said; and he should be glad if mine 
hest would faveur him, on this improved occasion. 
with his company at dinner. The victualler was taken 
aback ; he felt that on the previous visit lie had been 
harsh ‘and had misjudged ‘lis’ customér, and with 
prefase apologies he consented to dine with the man 
he had before violently ejected from the house, 

The “commercial” ordered a very capital dinner, a 
bottle or so of the best wine in the cellar, and’ it was 
altogether a remarkably pleasant party of two. Politics 
were discussed, trade was ventilated, and all went 

as a marriage bell, till the good things were ex- 
hausted. Then the dinner-giver rose, and, in the 
coolest manner possible, addressed the landlord: 

“T have very much ‘enjoyed this entertainment. 
Mr.-——,” he said, “but as ‘to the bill, T am afraid 
you will have to'take that out as you did before !” 

The landlord now, more irate than ever, did take out 
the bill “as before,” atid the traveller was again sum- 
marily ejected. What was a geod kicking to him 
compared with a good dinner? 


A ForeIGn turfite, much struck, and, as a. French- 
man, much complimented, by the prevalent display 
of the French celeurs along the road on the Derby Day, 
had the temerity to ask of.a. great displayer of tle 
French-flag what was the reason there were so many 
in comparisen with the flags of other nations? ‘No 
reason at all,” was the rough reply ; ‘‘ we display them, 
all of us, because we get them cheaper thau otler 
flags.” Here was blow at the preconceived glorious 
flattery of La Belle. ‘ 

Hisgrstan Toasts.—Two very gallant ‘sous of 
Erin,” being . just discharged from service, were re- 
jeicing over the event, with a wee:taste of the cra- 
tur,” when one, who felt all the glory of his own 
noble race, suddenly raised his pot above his head, 
and said, “ Avrah, Mike, here's to:the gallant old 69th 
—the last in. the field, and the first to, lave it.’— 
“Tut tut, man,” said, Mike; ‘‘-he don’t mave that.” 
—“ You mane,” ‘said Mike, and he raised bis: glass 
high, and looked lovingly at it, “‘ Here's to the gallant 
69th, equal: tonone!”, Aud so they drank. 


Tre New Vecrratie. — At a recont Crystal 





Palace Flower Show, Mr. Bull exhibited his new 
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“ Indian’ Radish” (Raph datus), of which 
we haye all heard so much lately. It is a strag- 
gling plant, about 2 ft high, with white cruciferous 
flowers, greatly resembling the common charlock of 
our corn-fields, the slender drooping pods—the only 
esculent portion—being ih the largest specimens about 
18 inches long, of. a russet green celour; they are 
said to attain a length of 3 ft. or 4 ft. and to grow 6 
inches in twenty-four hours: Though in full fruit, 
the plants are said to be v young, and to thrive 
well in the open country. The tropical part of the 
Palace was chosen,for their display. 











STATISTICS. 


Lorp CLANRICABDE assumes. that the reilways 
bave cost £450,000,000, and that the accommodation 
that the public has received from them might have 
been provided for £250,000,000. 

In 1856, about 16,600,000 tons of coal. were raised; 
jn 1860; 80,000,000 tons; and in 1865, 96,000,000 
tons, besides which probably 20,000,000 tons were 
wasted. i 

In the year ending September last, the London 
bréweries consumed 4,224,168 1b, of sugar, whilst 
breweries in the provinces only used 1,686.603 1b, The 
quantity used in Scotch breweries was.200,799 lb. and 
in Irish, 88,175 lb. 


SES 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ORDINARY, brown vinegar will keep bright and 
clear for any length. of time if heated to the boiling 
point for a few minntes. 

How To Kxow Goop rrom Bap MEat.—In the 
present state of the meat market, all reliable informa- 
tion regarding the characters by which good and 
wholesome meat may be known is valuable, which 
information is very fully given in Dr. Letheby's 
“Report” on the cattle plague, and we gladly extract 
some'of it for the benefit .of our readers :—Gocd 
meat (says: Dr. Letheby), is neither of a pale pinkish 
colour nor of a deep purple tint. The former is indi- 
cative of disease, and the latter shows that the animal 
has died from natural causes. Good meat.has also.a 
marbled appearance, ‘from the ramifications of the little 
veins which surround the fat cells ; its fat, especially 
that of the internal organs, is hard and suety, and is 
never wet, whilst that of diseased meat is soft and 
watery, often like jetty or sodden parchment. Again, 
the ‘totich’ or feel of healthy meat is firm and elastic, 
and it hardly moistens the fingers;. while that of dis- 
eased meat is soft and wet; in fact, it is often so wet 
that the liquid matter of the blood runs from it, in 
which case it is technically styled “wet.” Good 
meat has but little odour; and this is not disagreeable ; 
whereas, diseased meat smells faint and cadaverous, 
and often has the odour of medicine. This is best 
observed by cutting’ it and smelling the knife, or by 
pouting a little warm water on it. Good meat will 
bear cosking witheut shrinking, and without losing 
very much in weight; but bad meat shrivels up. 

















FERDINAND BLIND. 


Ir isistated in the German press that the unfortu- 
nate yeuth who perished through his attack on Count 
Bismarck, had writtea a letter, on May 7, to friends in 
Wartemberg (the one written to his parents is still 
detained at Berlin), in which he describes how, ‘on 
journeying through the fertile and blooming fields of 
Germany, and on seeing troops marching to and from 
Saxony, he felt a sense of burning shame that the 
traiter whe was guilty of all this misery should be 
able thus to play with impunity with the dearest in- 
terests of the mation.” 

Furthermore, he writes, that ‘he was not entering 
frivolously on this attempt. The world was open to 
him, and with regret he parted from life; but that it 
was worth the trial whether the sacrifice of two lives 
could not save hundreds of thousands.” In the same 
letter ho, makes many arrangements with remarkable 
calmness, sending tokens of remembrance to friends, 
and taking leave in words full of feeling. 

In the Liberal.and Democratic press of Germany 
many articles continue to be published in defence of 
the deceased, whose tragic end is called “ a sacrificial 
death forthe Fatherland.” . | 

In some of the Wurtemberg papers (for instance, 
the Beebachter, the Gradaus, and others), public regret 
at his failure is openly avowed ; and comparisons are 
— with the deéds of Scasvola, Brutus, and so 
orth. ; 

Some of the strongest articles of this kind have 
been written by a member of the Wurtemberg House 
of Deputies, Dr. Hopf, the editor-of a Radical j 
From, personal knowledge. he also states that the 
young man was “a pure idealist, yet free frem the 


least trace of eccentricity ; calm and thoughtful be- 
yond his years; the best marksman far and near, and 
of a truly Roman firmness of character.” He con- 
cludes: ‘ As long as Germany can boast of such sons, 
she is not poor. 

Peetical literature has already exerted herself to 
create a halo round the memory of the déceased. 
Amongst ethers, Marie Kurz, the wife of the well- 
knewn writer and poet, has devoted a glowing poem 
to Ferdinand Blind, in which the German nation is 
called upon “to be his avenger, to rise against ty- 
ranny, and to adorn histomb with the token of national 
honour—the dew-sprinkled wreath of German oak.” 

These facts, however'we may look at them, must 
be admitted to bear striking testimony to the feeling 
against Count Bistnarck which exists in Germany. 





THE DERVIS AND THE’ KING. 
A TURKISH TALE 
A Prous Dervis, once upon a time, 
Of all his sect the wisest and the best, 
Journeyed, on foot, thro’ many a foreign clime, 
To serve his master in some holy quest. 


And go it chanced that on a certain day, 
While plodding wearily along the road, 

He saw before him, near the public way, 
The house wherein the Tartar king abode. 


Musing the while on some absorbing thought 
That quite engrossed the pious pilgrim’s mind, 
The palace seemei—just what the Dervis sought— 
A caravansary of the better kind, 
Entering the palace by an open door, 
Straight to the gallery the Dervis goes, 
Lays down his m wallet om the floor, 
And spreads his blanket for a night’s repose. 


It chanced the King, soon after, passing by, 
Observed the map, and with an angry air, 

As one who sees a robber or a spy, 
Bade him avow what business brought him there? 


“ My business here,” the Dervis meekly said, 
“Ts but to rest, as any traveller might : 

In this good tavern I have made my: bed, 
And hear I mean to tarry for the night.” 


‘A caravansary—eh ?” the King exclaimed, 
_ visage mantling with a royal grin,) 
“Now look around you, man, and be ashamed ! 
How could you take my palace for an inn?” 


“Sire!” said the Dervis (seeing his mistake) 
“T purpose presently to answer this ; 

But grant me, first, the liberty to make 
Some brief inquiries, if ’tis not amiss. 


“ Pray, tell me, sire, who first resided here?” 
“ My ancestors,—as the tradition goes.” 

“Who next?” “My father—that is very clear.” 
“Who next?” “Myself—as everybody knows.” 


“And who—Heaven grant you many years to 
reign— 

Will occupy the house when you have done ?” 
“Why,” said the monarch—*“ that is very plain— 

Of course twill be the prince, my only son !” 
“Sire,” said the Dervis, gravely, “ I protest,—- 

Whate'er the building you may choose to call— 
A house that knows so many a transient guest, 

Is but 4 caravansary after all!” 

J.G.8. 





GEMS. 





THE water that flows from a spring, does not con- 
gealin the winter. And thosesentiments of friendship 
which flow from the heart, cannot be frozen by adver- 
sity. i 

In the depths of the sea the waters are still; the 
heaviest grief is that borne in silence; the deepest 
love flows though the eye and touch ; the purest joy 
is unspeakable; the most impressive prayer is silent, 
and the most solemn preacher at a funeral is the silent 
one whose lips are cold. 

Women ares great mystery. According to Haller, 
women bear hunger longer than men; according te 
Plutarch, they can resist the effects of wine better; 
according to Unger, they grow older and never bald; 
according to Pliny, they are seldom attacked by lions 
(on the contrary, they will ran after lions); and ac- 
cording to Gunter, they can talk a few ! 

Wer all of us complain of the shortness of time, and 
yet. have much more than we know what to do with. 
Our lives are. spent either in doing nothing at all, or 
im doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing 
that we ought to do. We are always complaining that 
our days are few, and acting as though there weuld 
be no end of them. 


Envy.—Envy is. strongly characteristic of little- 





ness. of mind;.a mp .setie and geuerous man feels 
> C) «ie ‘ 


no enmity towards a successful rival. It is related 
ef an Arabian king, that when his architect had fin- 
ished him a structure of surpassing magnificence 
and beauty, he ordered him to be thrown from its 
highest tewer for fear that he might build a palace 
of equal or superior beauty for some rival king. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


His Royal Highness Prince Alfred has been created 
a Peer of the Realm under the titles of Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Earl of Kent. 

A piaAmonD has recently been exhibited to the 
French Academy of Sciences, which possessed the 
peculiar property of assuming a rose colour when 
strongly heated. The colour disappeared in a few days. 


Crown Property.—The following is a list of the 
palaces and castles (fourteen in number) appertaining 
to the British crown:—Windsor Castle, Frogmore, 
Cumberland Lodge, Cranbourne Lodge, Osborne Castle, 
Claremont House, Hampton Court, Kew Palace, Ken- 
sington Palace, Buckingham Palace, St. James’s 
Palace, Balmoral Castle, Holyrood House, Dublin 
Castle. 

GROWTH OF PLANTS IN LIVING ROOMS. 


Now that the growth of plants in living rooms is 
so common an occurrence, and one atteaded by so 
much pure delight, the following communication, with 
which we have been favoured by Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
will be read with interest. 

De Candolle hetd that the small proportion of nox- 
ious ingredients that exist in so many articles of 
vegetable food was by no means to be considered as 
an unmixed evil—that it might indeed serve as a con- 
diment and facilitate the digestion of the more import- 
ant substances; so, perchance, a small ameunt of car- 
bonic acid gas may be beueficial in the way mentioned 
by Sir Walter : 

‘*Some time ago, thinking that carbonic acid gas 
might be an active agent in the promotion ef sleep, I 
looked into various authors on the sabject, but could 
not find any allusions to what may perhaps preve an 
important fact. 

“The sedative nature of this gas, as shewn iz pro- 
dueing drowsiness, has been more er less felt or eb- 
served by most persons, when it has been generated 
by the human lungs in crowded or ill-ventilated 
rooms, 

“With a majority of animals in a state of mature, 
sleep comes on about the time when the development 
of carbonic acid gas from growing vegetatien com- 
mences, at or soon after sunset; and it relaxes its held 
about sunrise, when it ceases, and that ef the stimu- 
lant, oxygen, succeeds, and rouses inte actien their 
neryeus aud muscular system. 

“This applies principally te herbivorous quad- 
rupeds and birds. These carnivora which are consti- 
tuted to roam at night in search of prey resort during 
the day to deep aud narrew caverns, in the recesses of 
which the air must socn be vitiated by their respira- 
tion, and thus be adapted to promete their sleep. 

“So that, instead of being a gas which should 
always be avoided, carbonic acid, however deleterious 
in large quantities, may serve an important and bene- 
ficial purpose im the life of man, as of terrestrial 
animals in general. 

“The presence of vegetation in er near our sleeping 
apartments, which has generally been deprecated, may 
be favourable to the promotion ef healthy sleep, and 
only require to be aveided as deleterious when con- 
nected’ with imperfect ventilation, a damp atmo- 
sphere, or with exhalations arising from organic decay, 
and the consequent evolution of sulphuretted or phos- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

“That a mixture ef the air with carbonic acid gas 
may be essential for healthy sleep, might indeed almost 
be inferred from the fact thet most animals, including 
man, when instinctively composing themselves for 
sleep, do so not only im a position that gives ihe 
greatest ease and relaxation te the muscles, but at the 
same time they place the head so as to favour the 
accumulation af that gas about it, and consequently its 
inhalation. 

“The head of man, when at rest, gonerally lies low, 
and on a soft and depressed pillow, those of most 
quadrupeds crouched between their paws, and those of 
birds nestled among the feathers of their backs or 
wings: so that, in all these cases, besides the normal 
nocturnal dilution of the air with carbonic acid gas, 
that part of it which is breathed becomes necessarily, 
at every inspiration, still farther mixed with a portion 
of what has been already discharged from the lungs, 
much of which, from the low and confined position of 
the mouth and nostrils, must be inhaled again ; whereas 
from the generally erect or more eievated position of 
the head during walking hours, and from the great 
specific gravity of the carbonic acid gas expired, 
very little of it can mix with the fresh air. that is then 
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SG to edis infldence no persen can obtain such an appointment per } five, 5 ft. 10} in, in height, dark cont black curly 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T. S.—Consult a magistrate, at a police court. 

E.G. C.—We only insert advertisements in our Monthly 
Parts. Apply to the publisher of Tus Lonpon Reapgr. 

J. R. B—We do not think that you can soften a hard 
meerschaum pipe, The material is at fault. 

: Porrs—Use the warm bath frequently, and rab well with 
@ rough towel. 

Kyocx Sort.—We believe that the London and West- 
minster Bank is perfectly safe. 

Potty, seventeen, brown hair and eyes, and considered 
good looking. Respoudent must have some means. 

Marr D. D., twenty-six, fair, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
of the middie height, very ladylike.— Would like to hoar 
from “ Lelius Leppo.” 

Fayyr Bett, whose father is in business in Glasgow, 
has reeeived a good education, can play, but cannot speak 
any foreign language. 

Tferexa Lrve is twenty-nine, dark, good-looking, medium 
height, fond ef home; no money, but can earn plenty for 
all her wants. A widower with oue child not objected to. 

A Constant Reaper.—You cannot do away with your own 
marriage settlement. We cannot advise, however, as to the 
effect of a deed which we do not see, 

Josnru Sinpsex,—“ Joseph" is from a Hebrew word sig- 
nifying re cp Alice is from two Teutonic words *‘ Adel” 
and “Heist®h,” and means descended of a noble family. 

CrartssA.—We believe that Captain Mayne Reid's book 
on Croquet is regarded as the standard authority on the 
subject. 

J. i.—The young hen blackbird is brown. In confinement 
you will scarcely Gnd the male bird sing much under a year 
old. 

A Svunscriz«x.—Refer to your indentures. They usually 
provide that the iY rentice shall “work the usual and cus- 
tomary hours.” at is the custom of the trade? 

Horace.—The rank of lieutenant-colonel is held by fleld 
officers in the French Navy. The service itself is reckoned 
as a portien of the army. 

Aruan Faupp.—The lady's husband will be entitled to all 
her persenal preperty, ne} settled upon her previously to 
her marriage. 

T. B.—Make no experiment yourself. Remember the 
adage, “ A°penny wise, a pound foelish.” Apply to a blind 
maker, who will remove the printed letters at a trifling cost, 
and so preserv® your biind. 

L. G. T., eighteen, 5 [t. 7 in. in height, black hair, whiskers, 
and meustaebe; 350). per annum, with far greater prospects 
at the death ef a relative. The young lady must be of re- 
spectable conneetions, aud telerably good looking, 

J. J. James, a respectable mechanic, twenty-three, 5ft. Llin 
in height, good tempered and goed looking, with dark 
whiskers and he. B dent must be of middle 
height and good tempered. 

Henax Rocrmp.—yYour best plan will be to send your 
chain to a working jeweller: if it be geld up to acertain 
standard it will take what is technically termed “olour,” 
ani the cost will be trifling. 

T. M. H.—Yeur stature is beneath that usually required 
by the cavalry standard; apply, however, to one of the 
numerous recruiting sergeants who daily parade Upper 
Charles Street, Westminster, and its immediate vicinity, 

J. B.—The nearest chentist and deuggist will furnish an 
exceedingly cheap and efficacious wash for sore eyes. Thirty 
years or so .go, they were common among the childres of 
the lower orders. Now théy ere seldom seen. 

Casu Wanrep.—Apply to any of the numerons printsellers 
and picture dealers. If your art efforts are really of any 
worth you will speedily find a market. This course has 
been adopted by net a few of our modern artists of mark, 
at the eommencement of their career, 

Cc. ¥. X W.—The wife might obtain, through the parish 
authorities, and by order of a magistrate, a contribution 
from the father of her late husband towards the support of 
his children. But this must be in reasonable proportion to 
his means, and we doubt much whether a magistrate would 
make an order under the circumstances stated by you. 

Srxcgrity.—We do not think that shaving improves the 
growth ef a moustache. On the contrary, it appears to us 
to be the best means invented for clearing one off. The 
moustache on a lip which was fermerly accustomed to the 
razor is usually harsh and wiry. Wait for your muustache, 
it you want one. Don't fret; it will come in time. All 
recipes are useless. 

Scs-Inseector.—The qualifications for the appeintment 
you name me ap er Ber streng recommendations us 
to character, and, decidedly, the iaterest of some person of 











with the particular bank te which you apply. 

Mania Janz.—Servants cannot insist upon receiving cha- 
racters from their late employers. Much cruelty results 
from this state of things, and many innocent giris have been 
driven to ruin by the malice of spiteful mistresses taking 
advantage of them in such cases, 

A Sunscriser.—aAt the cemetery adjoining the chapel of 
St Oran, in the island of Ions, or Icolmkill, many ancient 
kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway lié buried. Many 
marble tombstones of the Lords of the Isles are ih the 
chapel itself. But we really cannot give you the names of 
the departed. 

Trnestpen.—The best remedy is @ thorough cleansing 
of the bed-rooms with soft soap and; warm water. It 
may be necessary to remove the old wall-paper, and re- 

aper. Do you use wooden bedsteads? If so, change them 
or iron ones as soon as youcan. To obtain a night's rest 
drop one or two drops of some essential aromatic oil, as of 
cloves, in the middle of the bed before getting ‘into it. 

M. P. B.~Your living by your needle may be tious, 
scarcely, however, so much so as gaining your ly bread 
by copying manuscripts. The letter employment is arduous 
and ill-paid, moreover to be obtained only by advertizing 
in the daily or weekly literary papers. Take our advice; 
stick to your needle. You will find its point @ sharper 
method towards a livelibood than the pen, gud not by any 
means $0 precarious. 

LEARNING. 


We are learning every day— 
Every hour that passes o'er us 
Brings to light some hidden trath, 

Spreads new fields of fact before us. 
We are reaping harvests rich 
From the sowings of past ages, 
By men of mark and genius, 
The philosophers end sages. 
We are learning much of life, 
In its real and ideal, 
Scattering the chaff from wheat, 
Storing up alone the real ; 
Gaining much from observation, 
More from stern reality, 
Wishing, fearing, meditating, 
Ever growing wiser we. 


Every iucident around, 
In the broad and great creation, 
Of a wonder-working God 
Tends to human elevation. 
Swrm and sunshine have their lessons, 
Flowers speak a language tener, 
Read it in the blushing rose, 
And the lily white and slender. 


In the gently falling rain 
Ol a brief lived Apri! shower, 
In the dew-kissed honeysuckie 
At the summer's twilight hour; 
In the zephyr or tortiatlo, 
E’en the vaulted biue of heaven, 
With its myriad star-gems sparkling, 
Has to us its lessons given. 


We are learning, but are we 
Following out God's great designing, 
Striving to be better men, 
Goodness with our love combiniug ? 
Let us as we learn the lessons 
Taught us every passing hour, 
Raise our grateful hearts to Heaven, 
Bless and praise his gracious power. A. T. 


G. E. R.—The words in italics in‘ the authorised transla- 
tions of the Scriptures are not in the original text. They 
are placed in order to make'the sense clear, The idioms of 
languages vary, and more is ‘unders' * (& e¢., not expressed 
in words) in one than im another. Thus in Romans vii. v. 7, 
we find “/s the law sin?” To a linguist, but not to the 
general reader; the question,“ The law sin?” would have 
carried its ewn meaning. But the conscientious translators 
have been punctilious in adding no word, even so obviously 
explanatory as that we have noted, without indicating the, 
interpolation by italicising it. , 
C. W. E., twenty-two, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, slight, dark hair 
and blue eyes, features considered handsome. A student of 
one of our universities, with the intention of entering tho 
church. Good address and fond of home. Engaged as 
teacher at @ salary of £100 per annum. The responient 
must be of refined manners, good abilities rather than mere 
accomplishments, pleasing appearance, of religious princi- 
ples, and under twenty-seven years of age, and with an 
annuity of 1001. per annum. Nolady fond of society need 
apply. A governess fulfilling the other requisites, without 
money, eligible. 
Tue following verses we have received, and, after careful 
perusal, regret that we must decline them :~aA/Farewell— 
Spring—Childhood—To Mary—Eliza—The fpitit, of the 
Spring —Dreaming —By the Sea—On Love—Could I but call 
her Back Again—Memory’s Page—A Spring Day—Acrostic. 
Oarry's Confession and My Love.are under consideration. 
Cosmcnications Recetvep:—~ 
The following gentlemen are thus responded to:-- 
De Lacr by—“ Ada,” eighteen, 5 ft, 5 in, inheight, light hair 
and blue eyes. 
Frayx Mirpmay by—“ Marie Agatha,” eighteen, 5 ft. 54 in, 
in beight, light brown hair, grey eyes, fair, good figure, in 
religion a follower of Pusey, no money.: The gentleman 
must be tall, and if dark preferred; and—‘ Edith,” a blonde 
and Catholic, with an income of 200:: per annum. 
The following ladies are thus responded to:—, ; 


Bussix and Exiza by—“ Herbert Clairville” and “ Arthur 
Sinelair.” “Herbert ©.” thinks he would prefer“ Béssie,” 





position who has influence with the oflicials. Without such 


M. B. M. by—“ Phocion,” a widower with one child, a fing 
boy two years of age. “ Phocion sis’ not very dark, anu 
he is sorry to say, ‘* though fond ef music,” no musician. 

Mary by—" H, H. F.,” twenty, tall, dark, and told that ho 
is handsome, and has plenty of money. 

*““‘Horx Trvuetove by—“Chico,”" a core “ ficatchy,""5 ft. 10 in. 
in height, seventeen, and theugh at present not worth 
much, has splendid ts as a “ bauker’s apprentice.” 

Bonniz Katz by—“J.T.,” twenty-two, 5 ft 8 in. in height, 
and dark complexioned. : 

T. by—"G. E.," twenty-seven, 5 ft. Sin. in height, fair, 
light brown hair and blue bho and an income of 150/. de. 
rived from a situation in a city house, with a fair prospect 

Potuy by—" W, J. K.,” 5 ft. 9 in, in height, fair, biue eyes, 
light hair and whiskers, age twonty-llve, aud ina position tw 
maintain a wife comfortably and renpoctaply. 

Ruta by—“ Edward,” twenty-four, dark, 6 ft in height, ana 
has received’s very liberal ed andiis in the engineer. 
ing profession, fond of home, does not smoke, and is rather 
m . 


Viotet by—“ Suffolk,” the only'son of hil fdther, who is in 
a@ good business, and in receipt of an income of at leas; 
annum, =~ fy! vatifire 
mes and Pourr by—“J..D.” and “ W, J,,” two respectable 
young men, both consitered besa and’ able to keep 
@ good house! They have nd’money; but éach‘oan earn 303. 
a week. Both are ‘the same height 5% 74in., and are 
highly respected. al 
ELLIE by—“ W. O.," twenty-six, about 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
with dark hairand dark blue eyes, and an in- 
come of 3004; and—J. Groner, 5ft. Sin. in height, fair, ago 
ere and with évery prospédt of making a happy 
ome. 

MADELING by—"Liverpool,” He is twenty-five, 5 ft. 7 in. 
in height, rather fair, occupies « trastworthy and respon- 
sible position (though at a low salary), is musical, and 
considered bly good lookisg—“G. E,," twenty-seven, 
5 ft. 1Lin. in Deight. of gentlemanly ap) mee; and— 
“ Harry,” nineteen, with black ‘hair and bine eyes, when of 
age will have an income of 500. per asnum. 

Maxioy H. by" J; G. Q.\" (Dublin),5 ft. 9 in, in ht, and 
considered very.good looking ; and Herbert W.,,” eighteen, 
tall, black curly hair and a slight moustache, at present 
holds a sitaation in ‘a bank, and has very good expecta- 


by—* John,” twenty-six, ¢ ft.°2 in. in *h t, dark 
hair and whiskers,, considered rather good ‘editing, and 


E 


future prospects ly fair. 

Trcrer and Brive Bet arg W.,” who would be glad to 
correspond with either. He is twénty, 5ft. 11 in. in height, 
and dark complexi . 


Avstiss by— Cymro; ‘twenty-three, 5 tt 9} in:, dark, 


slight re, and of tlemanly ap; serene. 
pobncg Rosse beet Roderick Ban om,” twenty-four, 
5ft lin. in height, and—“#. i,’ twenty, dark hair, biue 
eyes, and in possession of a 88 bringidg him in abou: 
2504 per annum. d 
Gaoroiaxa by—" Edward B.,”. tsventy, 5 ft. §} tas height, 
rather fair, light whiskers, blue eyes, of & lively disposition, 
moderate tempor, fond of music, and @ mechanic with o 
gooil income. 
Constaxce by—* Ted,” dark, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, of an 
aniiable disposition, and very fond of home. Is a mauag- 
ing clerk in a public Office, with an income sufficient to keep 
& wife eomfortable and happy. : 
GrytLe Minsiz by—“ H. E H. W.,"'a widower without in- 
cumbrance, well established in a wholesale trade, and pos- 
of house property, highly respectable, of good family, 
aud @ character which will bear the strictest investigation, 
and—“ H, W.,” three years: her senior, has received a uni- 
versity éducation, and ‘is about to enter a profession, be- 
sides which, he has great ex tions. 
Maup by—“ True Blue,” who is in a good position in the 
Royal Navy. “True Blue“ is dark, with black curly hair, 
@ pretty set of teeth, and 5 ft. 9} in. in height. 
Ewa and Viota by—“ A. N. D.,” who is willing to ex- 
change cartes dud make the acquuintance of either jady. 
“AN. D.” is twenty-six, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, well educated, 
rather dark, ef good appearance, musical, robust constitu- 
tion, favourable prospects, &c. 
Axice and Maco by—'J. K.” and“ A. N.,” companions 
and respectable mechanics. “J. K." istwenty-thireé, mediunt 
height, and fair. “A. N.” is twenty-two, rather, dark, aud 
5% 0% in height. Both are considered to be. very good 
ooking. 
Exsmeture by—“ M. N. E.,""a gentleman of position and 
Tespeetability. “M. N. E.” is dark, and considered exceed- 
ingly well looking. 
Eve.yy by—“ RB. B. S.,” twenty-four, tall, dark, and pos- 
sessed of a warm and affectionate disposition, 
Brsstz by—‘ Robert,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 8 in., fair hair and 
moustaches, well educated, of a kind disposition, andin au 
employment that is very remanerative. / 
¥%, B. by—* H, F.” } 
Kurry G. by—* Harry P.,” whois, 5 ft. IL in. high, has 
black hair, beard, and moustaches, and fresh complexion 
Is at present in receipt of 4001. per annum, and on the death 
of his father (who is 76) will come into 300/. per annum 
more. He would settle on his wife 1504. per annum. 
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Parr XXXVIL, vor Josu, is now Reavy. “Pascoe 64 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. VI. of Taz Loxpox Reaparz.: Prico 
4s. od. 

Also, the Trrie and Inpex to Vor. VL Price Ona Pesnr. 
N.B.—Corriseonpents must Appress tgein Lrrers To 18% 
Evirok or “Tae Loxpon Reaver” 


tit Wecannot undertake to veturn Rejected Manuscripts 
As they ate sent to us volvutarily, authors shoald retain 
copies. 
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RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
flavour, abundant strength; 61b. case, 18s., car- 
e free to all England—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 

13, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 

Origital ‘'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
T FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLAT. MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, S.E. : 














VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, aud hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
rooms, 83 and 84, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s.; 
14]b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 





IMMEL’iS NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut-and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 








OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION | (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottte, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 8s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
8s. 2d. 








OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SOOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 

usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar tu itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. . 
The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affectthe policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased livos 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One who'e Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 6th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The nal income exceeds eve £201,000 








REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
G ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is cold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Torter MAGAz1Nx, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 













AUTION.—COCKS'S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Strect, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


‘WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, ata simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
filly attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 











ELIX SULTANA’'S GOLDEN CASSOLETYE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
a free.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 

oultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 

The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
Properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera) consumers.— 
J.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers. of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 

tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for. overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are “admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
Upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
he irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
ed membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines, 
































































































ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. LEight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Cham 6, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
4g id Brandy cannot be equalled. Best Londen 
in, full strength, 18s. per qailea } one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. ._ 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Lrish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 8s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
M cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 



























GABRIETS 


economy, and 
THEOLD ESTABLISHED | Messrs. 


oe ae 
¢rpool, 


Gabriel’s 


EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s . Specialite. 
—The numerous -advantages, such as comioré, purity 


materials, 
from pain, .obtainable hereb: i 


freedom » are explained in 
"Pamphlet on the ‘ecth, just published, free by post, or 
Cc dish- » and Li il, London; 
a. —_ square, gn 36 ndgate-hill, 
Complete Sets, 4 to 


10 to 1 guine 


a 


The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
OVOE ses cet. cee 000 one. cen vee wee 1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 


SGC, BGRUTIDE ose oc cee tye one cee BF AAO 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

Ce ee ee ee 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 


The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of tho 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per ccnt., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division ef Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before tho end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entranis. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

18, St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 





rFXHE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 

The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any timo issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large* uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticip«tions f 
investment in the mortgage. debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. ‘ 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Seourities 





Company, No. 82, Charing Oruss, 8 W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. T. S.—Consult a magistrate, at a police court. 

iE. G@. C.—We only insert advertisements in our Monthly 
Parts. Apply to the publisher of Tuz Lonpon Reapgr. 

J. R. B—We do not think that you can soften a hard 
meerschaum pipe. The material is at fault. 

: Porrs—Use the warm bath frequently, and rub well with 
@ rough towel. 

Ksocx Sort.—We believe that the London and West- 
minster Bank is perfectly safe. 

Potty, seventeen, brown hair and eyes, and considered 
yoo looking. Respoudent must have some means. 

Marr D. D., twenty-six, fair, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
of the middle height, very ladylike.—Would like to hear 
from “ Lelius Leppo.” 

Fasxy Brit, whose father is in business in Glasgow, 
has reeeived a good education, can play, but cannot speak 
any foreign language. 

Ifecena Lyxe is twenty-nine. dark, good-looking, medium 
height, fond ef home; no money, but can earn plenty for 
all her wants. A widower with oue child not objected to. 

A Constant Reaper.—Youcannot do away with yourown 
marriage settlement. We cannot advise, however, as to the 
effect of a deed which we do not see. 

Josnra Sinpsox,—“ Joseph" is from @ Hebrew word sig- 
nifying ineyease. Afice is from two Teutonic words“ Adel” 
and “ Heist®n,” and means descended of s noble family. 

CrantssA.—We believe that Captain Mayne Reid's book 
on Croquet is regarded as the standard authority on the 
subject. 

J. i.—The young hen blackbird is brown. In confinement 
you will scarcely ind the male bird sing much under a year 
wld. 

A Svunsscrizer.—Refer to your indentures. They usually 
provide that the apprentice shall “work the usual and cus- 
tomary hours.” What is the custom of the trade? 

Horace.—The rank of lieutenant-colonel is held by fleld 
officers in the French Navy. The service itself is reckoned 
as a portion of the army. 

Aruan Faupp.—The lady's husband will be entitled to all 
her persenal preperty, not settled upon her previously to 
her marriage. 

T. B.—Make neo experiment yourself. Remember the 
adage, “A penny wise, 2 pound foelish.” Apply to a blind 
maker, who will remove the printed letters at a trifling cost, 
and so preserve your blind. 

L. G. T., eighteen, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, black hair, whiskers, 
aud meustaehe; 350). per annum, with far greater prospects 
at the death of a relative. The young lady must be of re- 
spectable conneetions, and tolerably good looking, 

J. J. Jamgs, a respectable mechanic, twenty-three, 5ft. Llin 
in height, good tempered and good looking, with dark 
whiskers and moustache. Respondent must be of middle 
height and good tempered. 

Hevyay Rocem.—Your best plan will be to send your 
chain to a working jeweller: if it be geld up to a certain 
standard it will take what is technically termed “colour,” 
an<dthe cost will be trifling. 

T. M. H.—Yeur stature is beneath that usually required 
by the cavalry standard; apply, however, to one of the 
numerous recruiting sergeants who daily parade Upper 
Charles Street, Westminster, and its immediate vicinity, 

J. B.—The nearest chentist and druggist will furnish an 
exceedingly cheap and efficacious wash for sore eyes. Thirty 
years or so ago, they were common among the childrer of 
the lower orders. Now théy ere seldom seen. 

Casu Wanrep.—Apply to any of the numerous printsellers 
and picture dealers. If your art efforts are really of any 
worth you will speedily find a market. This course has 
been adopted by net a few of our modern artists of mark, 
at the eommencement of their career, 

C. ¥. X. W.—The wife might obtain, through the parish 
authorities, and by order of a magistrate, a contribution 
trom the father of her late husband towards the support of 
his children. But this must be in reasonable proportion to 
his means, and we doubt much whether a magistrate would 
make an order under the circumstances stated by you. 

Srxcerity.—We do not think that shaving improves the 
growth of a moustache. On the contrary, it appears to us 
to be the best means invented for clearing one off. The 
moustache on a Lip which was formerly accustomed to the 
razor is usually harsh and wiry. 
it you want one. Don't fret; 
recipes are useless. 

Sus-Insrecton.—The qualifications for the appointment 
you name are—health, youth, streng recommendations us 
to character, and, decidedly, the iaterest of some person of 
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of recommendation from some person 
with the particular bank te which you apply. 

Maria Janz.—Servants cannot insist upon receiving cha- 
racters from their late employers. Much cruelty results 
from this state of things, and many innocent girls have been 
driven to ruin by the malice of spiteful mistresses taking 
advantage of them in such cases, 

A Susscrisgr—At tho cemetery adjoining the chapel of 
St Oran, in the island of Ions, or Icolmkill, many ancient 
kings of Seotland, Ireland, and Norway lie buried. Many 
marble tombstones of the Lords of the Isles are in the 
chapel itself. But we really cannot give you the names of 
the departed. 

TYNEsIDER.—The best remedy fs a thorough cleansing 
of the bed-rooms with soft soap and warm water. It 
may be necessary to remove the old wall-paper, and re- 
paper. Do you use wooden bedsteads? If so, change them 
for iron ones as soon as youcan. To obtain a night's rest 
drop one ortwo drops of some essential aromatic oil, as of 
cloves, in the middle of the bed before getting into it. 

M. P. B.—Your living by your needle may be precarious, 
scarcely, however, #0 much so as gaining your daily bread 
by copying manuscripts. The latter employment is arduous 
and ill-paid, moreover to be obtained only by advertizing 
in the daily or weekly literary papers. Take our advice; 
stick to your needle. You will find its point a sharper 
method towards a livelihood than the pen, aud not by any 
means so precarious. 

LEARNING. 


We are learning every day— 
Every hour that passes o'er us 
Brings to light some hidden truth, 
Spreads new flelds of fact before us. 
We are reaping harvests rich 
From the sowings of past ages, 
By men of mark and genius, 
The philosophers and sages. 


We are learning much of life, 
In its real and ideal, 

Scattering the chaff from wheat, 
Storing up alone the real ; 

Gaining much from observation, 
More from stern reality, 

Wishing, fearing, meditating, 
Ever growing wiser we. 


Every incident around, 
In the broad and great creation, 
Of a wonder-working God 
Tends to human elevation. 
Storm and sunshine have their lessons, 
Flowers speak a language tealer, 
Read it in the blushing rose, 











position who has influence with the odlcials. Without such 





And the lily white and slender. 


In the gently falling rain 
Oi a brief lived April shower, 
In the dew-kissed honeysuckle 
Atthe summer's twilight hour; 
In the zephyr or tornado, 
E’en the vaulted biue of heaven. 
With its myriad star-gems sparkiing, 
Has to us its lessons given. 


We are learning, but are we 

Following out God's great designing, 
Striving to be better men, 

Goodness with our love combiniug ? 
Let us as we learn the lessons 

Taught us every passing hour, 

Raise our grateful hearts to Heaven, 

Bless and praise his gracious power. A. F. 

G. E. R.—The words in italics in the authorised transla- 
tions of the Scriptures are not in the original text. They 
are placed in order to make the sense clear, The idioms of 
languages vary, and more is ‘understood’ (i. ¢., not expressed 
in words) in one thanin another. Thus in Romans vii. v. 7, 
we tind “/s the law sin?” To a linguist, but not to the 
general reader, the question, “The law sin?” would have 
carried its awn meaning. But the conscientious translators 
have been punctilious in adding no word, even so obviously 
explanatory as that we have noted, without indicating the 
interpolation by italicising it. 

C. W. E., twenty-two, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, slight, dark hair 
and blue eyes, features considered handsome, A student of 
one of our universities, with the intention of entering the 
church. Good address and fond of home. Engaged as 
teacher at a salary of £100 per annum. The responieut 
must be of refined manners, good abilities rather than mere 
accomplishments, pleasing appearance, of religious princi- 
ples, and under twenty-seven years of age, and with an 
annuity of 100/. per annum. No lady fond of society need 
apply. A governess fulfilling the other requisites, without 
money, eligible. 

Tue following verses we have received, and, after careful 
perusal, regret that we must decline them :—aA Farewell— 
Spring—Childhood—To Mary—Eliza—The Spirit. of the 
Spring —Dreaming —By the Sea—On Love—Could I but call 
her Back Again—Memory’s Page—A Spring Day—Acrostic. 
Oarry's Confession and My Love are under consideration. 

Communications Recelvep:— 

The following gentlemen are thus responded to:— 

De Lacr by—" Ada,” eighteen, 5 ft, 5 in, in height, light hair 
and blue eyes. 

Frayk Mitpmay by—“ Marie Agatha,” eighteen, 5 ft. 5} in. 
in height, light brown hair, grey eyes, fair, good figure, in 
religion a follower of Pusey, no money. The gentieman 
miust be tall, and if dark preferred; and—‘“ Edith,’ a blonde 
and Catholic, with an income of 200/. perannun. 


The following ladies are thus responded to:— 


Sussix and Exiza by—* Herbert Clairville ” and “ Arthur 
Sinelair.” “Herbert C.” thinks he would prefer “ Bessie,” 





influence no persen can obtain such an appointment per 
salium, i. e., over the heads’of tried and deserving constables, 
2. If, as you say, you Aare had experience in banking you 

ti ials as to ability, &c. In 
which case make application to the manager of any Lon- 
don bank; we fear, hewever, even then, such application 
would be of little use, witheut it is accompanied by a letter 
aving iniluence 


five, 5 ft. 10}in, in height, dark comsplentont black cur) 

hair, dark hazel eyes, and of a very cheerful and amiabj, 
disposition. “Arthur Sinclair” thinks “ Eliza” would gui; 
him as he is a great admirer of girla with fair hair and biy) 
eyes. “Arthur 8.” is twenty-five, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, dar 
complexion, dark brown hair, dark eyes, aud of a cheery) 
and affectionate temper. (Handwriting, not bad, yet nor 
clear and distinct enough for commercial purposes.) 

M. B. M. by—“ Phocion,” a widower with one child, 9 fing 
boy two years of age. “Phocion sis not very dark, ani 
he is sorry to say, * though fond ef music," no musician. 

Mary by—" H, H. F.,” twenty, tall, dark, and told that ho 
is handsome, and has plenty of money. 

Horr TreeLove by—"“ Chico,” a r' Rcotchy,” 5 ft. 10 in 
in height, seventeen, and theugh at present not worth 
muck, has splendid prospects as a “ banker's apprentice.” 

Bonsiz Kate by—“J.T.,” twenty-two, 5ft Sin. in height, 
and dark complexion 

K. T. by—“G. E.,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. Sin. in height, fair, 
light brown hair and blue eyes, and an inceme of 150/. ie. 
rived from a situation in a city house, with o fair prospect 

Potty by—" W. J. K.,” 5 ft. 9 in, in height, fair, blue eyes, 
light hair and whiskers, age twenty-tlve, and ina position w 
maintain a wife comfortably and ronpogeyy. 

Rurn by—“ Edward," twenty-four, dark, 6 ft in height, ana 
has received a very liberal education, and is in the engineer. 
ing profession, fond of home, does not smoke, and is rather 
musical. 

Viotet by—“ Suffolk,” the only son of his father, who is in 
a@ good business, and in receipt of an income of at least 
250/. per annum, ' 

Rory and Poter by—“J..D.” and “ W. J," two respectable 
young men, both consitlered good looking, and able to keep 
a good house. They have no money, but each can earn 30s 
a week. Both are the same height, 5f 74in., and are 
highly respected. , 

NELue by—* W. O.,” twenty-six, about 5 ft. 8 in. in hoight, 
with dark hair and complexion, dark blue eyes, and an in- 
come of 3004; and—J. Grorer, 5ft. Sin. in height, fair, ayo 
twenty-five, and with évery prospéet of making a happy 
home. 

MapE.ine by—“ Liverpool.” He is twenty-five, 5 ft. 7 in. 
in height, rather fair, occupies a trastworthy and respon- 
sible position (though at a low salary), is musical, and 
considered passably good lookisg—“G. E.,” twenty-seven, 
5 ft. llin. in height, of gentlemanly appearance; and— 
“Harry,” nineteen, with black hair and blue eyes, when of 
age will have an income of 506%. per adnum. 

Maxioy H. by" J. G. Q." (Dublin), 5 ft. 9 in, in height, and 
considered very good looking ; and—‘ Herbert W.,,” eighteen, 
tall, black curly hair and a slight moustache, at presen: 
holds a situation in a bank, and has very good expecta- 
tions. 

Eniza by—“ John,” twenty-six, 6 ft..2 in. in ‘height, dark 
hair and whiskers,. considered rather good looking, and 
future prospects exceedingly fair. 

Titiey and Brive Bett by—*T. W.,” who would be glad to 
correspond with either. He is twenty, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, 
and dark complexion 

Averive by—‘Cymro, twenty-three, 5 ft. 9} in:, dark, 
slight igure, and of gegtlemanly appearance. 

Losery Rose by—* Roderick Random,” twenty-four, 
5ft.1llin.in height, and—“H, EL,’ twenty, dark hair, blue 
eyes, and in p jon of a busi bringiug him in abou: 
2501. per annum. 

Groraiasa by—“ Edward B.,” twenty, 5 ft. 6} in.in height, 
rather fair, light whiskers, blue eyes, of a lively disposition, 
moderate temper, fond of music, and a mechanic with o 
good income, 

Constaxce by—“Ted,” dark, 5 ft.7 in. in height, of an 
amiable disposition, and very fond of home. Is a manag- 
ing clerk in a public office, with an income sufficient to keep 
a wife eomfortable and peppy 

GesytLe Minyiz by—“ H. E H. W.," a widower without in- 
cumbrance, well established in a wholesale trade, and pos- 
sessod of house property, highly respectable, of good family, 
aud a character which will bear the strictest investigation, 
and—* H. W.,” three years. her senior, has received a uni- 
versity education, and is about to enter a profession, be- 
sides which, he has great expectations. 

Maup by—" True Blue,” who is in a good position in the 
Royal Navy. “True Blue” is dark, with black curly hair, 
@ pretty set of teeth, and 5 ft. 9} in. in height. 

Ewit1a and Viota by—“ A. N. D.,” who is willing to ex- 
change cartes and make the acquuintance of either lady 
“AN. D.” is twenty-six, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, well educated, 
rather dark, of good appearance, musical, robust constitu- 
tion, favourable prospects, &c. 

Auice and Mavp by—*J. K." and“ A. N.,” companions 
and resp b| hanics. “J. K.” istwenty-thiree, medium 
height, and fair. “A. N.” is twenty-two, rather dark, aud 
6 Gis. in height. Both are considered to be very good 
ooking. 

Emmetixe by—“M. N. E.,""a gentleman of position and 
respectability. “M.N. E." is dark, and considered exceed- 
ingly well looking. 

Evetyn by—“ R. B. S.,” twenty-four, tall, dark, and pos- 
sessed of a warm and affectionate disposition. 

Brsstz by—" Robert,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 8 in., fair hair ant 
moustaches, well educated, of a kind disposition, andin au 
employment that is very remanerative. 

K, B. by—“ H, F.” 

Kurry G. by— Harry P.,” who is 5 ft. llin. high, has 
black hair, beard, and moustaches, and fresh complexiou 
Is at present in receipt of 400. per annum, and on the death 
of his father (who is 76) will come into 300/. per annum 
more. He would settle on his wife 150/. per annum. 














Parr XXXVIL, ror Jusx, is now Reavy. Pascoe 64. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. VI. of Taz Lonpox Reaper. Pricd 
4s. od. 


Also, the Tire and Inpex to Vor. VL Price Oxx Penny 








N.B.—CorriseonvENts Muss Appress tgEIR L:rrEeRs TO 18% 
Eprron or “Tae Loxpon Reaver” 

tit Wecannot undertake to veturn Rejected Manuscripts 
As they are sent to us voluutarily, authors should retain 
copies. 








Loudon : Printed and ?ublished for the Proprietors, at 354, 
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RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 

flavour, abundant strength; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 

riage free to all England.—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
13, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per 1b. at NEWSOM and CO'S. 

Original ‘'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
AD. 1745. 


IIE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 

167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
A BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, S.E. : 














VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT,.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s.; 
14lb. tins, 9s. Gd.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 








REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is cold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 





IMMEL'S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 

r bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 

Hasssal’s report : ‘*The French brandies sold by Mr. 

Pownceby area pure grape spirit, and valuable for 

medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottte, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
ace. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Execntors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Strect, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations, 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at-a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
filly attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 

















ELIX SULTANA'S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasiugly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
ls. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s.6d. All 
post free —FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 

The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
Properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
With which it is madc, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
J.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 

tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are ‘admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 
















































Ww and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC IL[AWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold iu 
bottles, 8s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 
R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
IVI coss REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 
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Nemes, <4! F\EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s § 
£5: CAB Ri, E —The numerous advantages, such as comiori, purity of materials, 
= economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 

4 gratis on application, P 
Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 


cialite. 


Liverpool, 134, Duke-street; Birmingham, 65, New-street, 


Complete Sets, 4 to 


and 10 to 1# guine 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SOOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 

usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar tv itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. - 
The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect‘the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One who'e Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 6th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Sccretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, §.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 


The annnalincome exceeds ... ... « £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
over ... « ° ee 1,446,000 


The New Policies in the last year were 
Oe! eee eee 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 
Givision WAS =... sco ee ave ove eee «SS 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 
The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of tho 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

EL£ndowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
ou the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per ccnt., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division ef Profits will take place ia 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entranis. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 








rFXHE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
; The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any timo issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £990,000. ‘These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipationo f 
investment in the mortgage. debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, No. 32, Charing Cross, 8 W. 
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THE 


“wAN ZER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 


Frou £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





wb alte 


>» < 
a 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


— 





Tue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 
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The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by | 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. ‘Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges; &., with requisite tools for the | 
management. 








PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO’S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


nie Machines possess the very latest improvements in both and knotted me 
Elegant in form ; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most ine 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and of these results no machines w 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties ef the Seniale or or the drawing-room. 


WEVKrOIN WELSOMW & Cea., 

















THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WA. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOOK-STITOH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MAGHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Maobine an instanta- 
cheapest Lock-étitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with « contrivance enabling the 

Tt may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring beot. 
QUIN, Weinrtncacinsttnahiciedtinss 0 This machine is specially intended for gap he Shoe- 

: makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or thread, 

& amen he ahi, LR 4 and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 

ecsinte sovocesescevetbesswes-ccnstonee ments of the practical Bootmaker. 

An excellent Machine, on Stand complete......+. 4 0 Price, without Stand £18 138 0 

An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete .sccccorsrsccssesssecsesreee 15 15 0 
in enclosed Cabinet, complete ssscsocrsersseseee 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 














*.* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Ilustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HICH HOLBORN, LONDO 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; . DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, iia, 8, HANOY 
STREET, EBDINBUBGH; 108 & 1, GRAFTON STREET ee cate AED 49, Sage eee PEIMOURR, 
ew tahn ike 
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